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All the illustrations for this article, except the one on Page 145, are from photographs by courtesy of 
Durand-Ruel Sons. New York 


HE mother and child in painting is 
art’s supreme subject. It has hu- 
manized the world’s greatest reli- 
gion and it has spiritualized the world’s 


greatest art. Giotto was the first great 
painter to east aside the formal style 
of the conventional Byzantines. He 


painted natural pictures which appealed 
to the heart. In the fourteenth century 
he painted a mother and child that rev- 
olutionized all art up to then. This 
splendid work may be seen in Florence 
today. It has not lost its interest. 

Through all the centuries that followed 
this record of Giotto’s inspiration, art 
has become more real and more beautiful. 
Esthetie qualities alone do not make a 
work of art great. Whether it is a 
picture or a statue it must be human to 
jive. 

The art of Mary: Cassatt is great art 
heeause it is the work of a true and of 
a gifted humanist who perfectly expresses 
her humanism. One may not compare 
it to the painting of Andrea del Sarto, 
or Raphael, or Titian, to Correggio, or 
to Rubens—it is itself strikingly individ- 
ual, though it has in it just that which 
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makes these masters loved—a humanity 
speaking by art’s voice to man’s ear of 
beautiful things he ecomprehends. Mary 
Cassatt’s art does not devise fascinating 
intricacies to enmesh the admiration of 
the esthete. Like Sorolla she puts health 
into the beautiful souls she suggests, from 
infaney to maternity, and she never 
leaves us feeling sorry for mankind, as 
we do when we stand before the pietures 
of even so marvelous a painter as Zu- 
loaga. 

That this Ameriean girl should have 
gone to a foreign land to study and to 
live and yet should have remained typi- 
eally Ameriean in all that makes us 
proud of American womanhood, is a note 
of the strength of her personality. 

Mary Cassatt was born in Pittsburg. 


Her initial study was at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts in Philadel- 
phia. As long ago as 1875 she went to 
Paris, first traveling through Spain, 
where she learned what the art of 


Valasquez had to teach her, through Hol- 
land, where Rembrandt and Franz Hals 


had left a heritage precious beyond 
measure, and through Italy, whose sun- 
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shine found companionship with that in 
her own soul. 

In Paris Mary Cassatt settled. There 
she worked long and faithfully under 
Degas. Just as he and Manet, or 
Sisley, Renoir, Monet or any of that 
group which used to gather at the Cafe 
Guerbois, were born impressionists, so 
too was Mary Cassatt, whose vision al- 
ways has been measured by a dignified 
virility that easily would seem to place 
her ahead of her sister impressionists— 
Berthé Morisot, Marie Braequemond, or 
Eva Gonzales. 

However, one must not be frightened 
away by this talk of impressionism. 
There are no perversely blue cows, pink 
sheep or purple faces devised for spec- 
trie contortionists by Mary Cassatt’s 
brain. In common with that of Renoir, 
her art is a sane art. The obviousness of 
the merely pretty in life concerns her 
little, or not at all; yet the soulfulness 
of beauty is a thing she marvelously 
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well suggests in her subdued whites and 
grays and in quiet but lovely fresh spring 
colors, spread on her eauvases in solid 
but fine and unobtrusive impasto, and 
again with her pastels, in the luminosity 
of well-chosen pigments. Her technique 
makes a strong appeal to the layman. 

A little house just off the Champs 
Filysées is where Mary Cassatt lives dur- 
ing the winters in Paris, and summer 
finds her at her country place, the de- 
lightful Chateau de Beaufresne, at Men- 
sil, Oise. But her comings and goings are 
unheralded. She works quietly and hap- 
pily. I doubt if there exists a photo- 
graph of her, and yet I feel, as every- 
one must feel who knows her and who 
studies her work, that so much of her- 
self is embodied in each of her pictures 
that they, perhaps, are almost themselves 
portraits of the soul of this great artist 
who paints with perfect fidelity that no- 
bility of womanhood which is the Ameri- 
can ideal. 
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Frank Julian Warne PH.D. 


Ep1ToR’s NotE—This writer attributes the high cost of living mainly to monopoly. Articles setting 
forth other great factors in the present high prices of commodities will be contributed in the near future 
by Prof JosEPH FRENCH JOHNSON, Dr EUGENE DAVENPORT, and others. 


BOUT a year ago a cashier of one 
of the well-known national banks 
of New York City committed sui- 

cide by shooting himself. Upon investi- 
gation of his books it was disclosed that 
he was short in his accounts, It was 
developed, also, that. the total amount 
of his defaleations—$8,000 to $10,000— 
had been taken in small sums each year 
over a period of ten or twelve years. 
The day he committed suicide he was to 
have been promoted from his position of 
eashier, in which he had been receiving 
a salary of $1,800 a year. 

Back of his defaleations was a pa- 
thetic story of how he and his wife with 
four children had struggled to maintain 
on that meager salary the comparatively 
high standard of living which the respon- 
sible position of cashier of a national 
bank demanded. His suicide was the cli- 
max to their failure. At the time the 
incident attracted public attention for a 
day or two, and some little newspaper 
diseussion, but in the rush of other events 
it was soon forgotten. 

The story of the failure of this family 
to make the husband’s salary meet its 


standard of living is illustrative of a con- 
dition to be found in every large city 
throughout the entire United States— 
it is a national condition, encountered 
everywhere. Those struggling along on 
small salaries know only too well the real 
significance of it all. What has brought 
it about? What are the remedies? For 
it must be remedied if this nation of ours 
is to progress towards the goal of “ life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” for 
the many. 

Amidst the channels of conflicting 
social forces three clearly marked causes 
are discernible. One is the rapid rise in 
the standard of living of that large group 
of families in every community whose 
entire income is the salary of the hus- 
band. This raising of the standard has 
been due to general and widespread edu- 
cation resulting from the operation of 
our varied educational, religious, politi- 
eal and social institutions. The result 
has been to the family and its individual 
members a greater and more pressing 
need, not only for the things that satisfy 
a higher standard of material comfort, 
but also for more leisure in which to 
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gratify the longings thus developed. It 
requires costlier social intercourse, more 
expensive because more refined amuse- 
ments; it means literature, art, drama; 
it demands better furnished homes, the 
gratification of intellectual and spiritual 
needs. Unfortunately, these ever-growing 
wants do not necessarily bring with them 
a greater command over the means by 
which alone they can be supplied. 

Another cause of this condition of so- 
cial unrest has been the increase in the 
cost of living, which has come about the 
past thirteen years through the operation 
of various economie forces, largely 
through the control of the prices of com- 
modities by means of corporate organiza- 
tions or trusts. These have worked upon 
the salaried man and his family to his 
and its economic disadvantage in that 
they have increased his family’s cost of 
living. 

Before pointing out how this has come 
about, it is well to state that in the broad 
view the corporate organization of the 
machinery of production through trusts, 
by means of which commodities can be 
made and distributed at less cost, ought 
to be a social benefit. The misfortune 
has been that up to a very recent period 
these advantages, instead of going to the 
great body of consumers in lower prices 
and to the wage workers in higher wages, 
have gone to the privileged few who have 
taken undue advantage of their economic 
power. But there is now ground for hop- 
ing that with proper governmental super- 
vision and regulation of corporations this 
economic power will be curbed so that 
the benefits of the organization of indus- 
try will go more and more to the con- 
sumers and workers of the nation. 

Now as to the control of prices by the 
corporation. The housewife has known 
of the steady increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, because it has borne heavily upon 
her. Nevertheless, it may be startling to 
her to know that the average cost of 
the necessities every family must have has 
increased in the past thirteen years more 
than 49 per cent. That is to say, her 
husband’s salary thirteen years ago, if, 
say, $1,800, will today buy not much more 
than $900 would have bought in 1896. 
His salary, if it has remained the same, 
has decreased fully one-half in purchasing 
power through the inerease in prices. 
Putting it another way, other things re- 
maining the same, the increase in the 
cost of commodities has lowered the 
standard of living of the $1,800 salaried 
man about one-half. Still another way of 
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emphasizing the effects of this increase 
in the cost of living with no increase in 
salary is to state that to maintain the 
standard of living set by $1,800 thirteen 
years ago, the head of the family should 
have today a salary of at least $2,700. 

In what has this increased cost of liv- 
ing consisted? Let. us examine the prices 
at the beginning and end of the thirteen- 
year period of a few only of the common 
articles of family consumption. Within 
this period pork has advaneed $13.50 
a barrel, flour $2.75 a barrel, corn 46 
cents a bushel, wheat 56 cents a bushel, 
beans $1.90 a bushel, mutton 51% cents a 
pound, bacon 7 cents a pound, lard 74% 
cents a pound, butter 12 cents a pound 
and eggs 15% cents a dozen. These, of 
course, are wholesale prices; the retailer 
has passed the relative increases on to 
the ultimate consumer, with a little more 
added to meet his own increase in the cost 
of living. Somewhat the same tendency 
could also be pointed out in the ease of 
clothing and household furnishings and 
building materials, 

To those wishing to make a compara- 
tive study of these increases in prices the 
following table will prove of interest and 
perhaps also instructive. The table was 
made up by what is known to statisti- 
cians as the index system, which aims to 
secure the average throughout the year. 
The table: 


Per cent 

Price in Price in Increase increase 

Commodity 1896 1909 in price in price 

Pork, per barrel $8.25 $21.75 $13.50 163.63 

Flour, per barrel, 3.25 6.00 2.75 %4.61 

Corn, per bushel, 34 46 135.29 

Wheat, per bushel, A 1.20 56 87.43 

Beans, per bushel 1.15 3.05 1.90 165.21 
Mutton, per pound, 054 ll d 100 
Bacon, per pound, * 4 ll O07 175 

Lard, per pound, 04 lly 074 187.5 

Butter, per pound, 15 27 12 80 
Eggs, per dozen, 124 155 124 


The third important explanation of the 
growing difference between the income and 
outgo of the salaried family has been the 
failure of the salaried class to increase 
its income sufficiently to meet both the 
increase in the cost of living and the 
rise in the standard of living. Money 
at best is a poor method by which to 
measure the worth of the services of an 
individual—it is not much better for 
this purpose than a yardstick—and yet 
it is the only means of measuring such 
services that the development of business 
has given to us. And being so, we must 
content ourselves with it for the present. 
As a rule, to which there are exceptions, 
the individual has little control over the 
amount of his money salary. It is de- 
termined by many things, but principally 
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by the law of competition whieh, under 
our present capitalistic system of busi- 
ness organization, his employer controls. 
Unlike the unionizing of the wage earner, 
all attempts to organize the salaried em- 
ployes have resulted in failure, largely 
because the common bond of mutual self- 
interest cannot be solidified among them. 
Being unable to increase his income as 
the cost and standard of living rises, the 
salaried husband and father is “ between 
the devil and the deep blue sea” unless 
he is one of those fortunate mortals with 
a wife who “can make both ends meet, ” 
as the saying goes, even when these two 
ends are continually growing farther and 
farther apart. 

And here is where the thrifty and able 
housewife is of equal importance with 
the husband in the business management 
of the home when she can increase at the 
other end the value of the husband’s sal- 
ary. A married woman who had con- 
tinued at work a year or two after her 
marriage told me recently that when she 
stopped working outside her home and 
became the wife in the home, she reduced 
the household expenses the first month 
as much as $50 without noticeably affect- 
ing their standard of living. 

The housewife stands between the sal- 
ary of the husband and the eost of living 
to the family. Upon her managing abil- 
ity largely depends the family’s standard 
of living. Some wives manage better 
than others, and in consequence, with the 
same salary, these are able to maintain a 
higher standard without pinching econ- 
omy. But for the great body of patient 
housewives the past ten years have been 
a bitter struggle to maintain their stand- 
ard, and this for the reason that in 
eomparatively few cases has the husband 
been able to increase his salary so as to 
keep pace with the increase in the stand- 
ard and cost of living. The latter has 
not only steadily grown higher each year 
since 1896, with the exception of 1908, 
but there is also at the present time no 
tendeney observable to lead one to believe 
that it will not go on increasing. 

Not a single article of consumption 
today enters the home of the salaried 
man the price of which to his family is 
not determined by the corporation. In 
sugar, flour, coffee, meat, ice, oil and 
innumerable others, the price cannot now 
be lowered by the housewife purchasing 
elsewhere of competing producers in case 
the prices at the family grocers do not 
suit her, for the simple reason that she 
will invariably find the same price where- 
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ever she goes, as there are no longer com- 
peting producers in most commodities. 
Formerly she controlled prices within 
certain limits by her ability to bring into 
play the law of competition through buy- 
ing elsewhere. But today the trusts have 
taken from the housewife the control of 
this law. 

Here is where the advocates of woman 
suffrage have a wide and fruitful field 
from which to glean stréng arguments in 
support of their demands. If the house- 
wife can be made to see how seriously 
the exactions of the trusts affect her 
home—how high prices, for instance, may 
mean the family’s inability to get an 
education for her boy or girl—then she 
might be aroused to the point of demand- 
ing such an effective governmental super- 
vision and regulation of the industrial 
state as to prevent the capitalistic pro- 
ducer from continuing his exactions upon 
the salary of her husband. 

But, for the present, how have the 
majority of homes met this increased 
standard and cost of living the past thir- 
teen years? 

The large number of women and girls 
who have literally swarmed into many 
of the channels of commercial activity 
partly explains it. Of course I know 
of the familiar saying that girls nowa- 
days go out to work because they like 
it, want more freedom, and all that sort 
of thing, but in my opinion the real, 
overshadowing fact is that they have been 
foreed into business as clerks, stenog- 
raphers, typewriters, saleswomen and the 
like because of the necessity to main- 
tain the family’s standard of living in the 
face of the failure of the salary of the 
husband and father to increase in pro- 
portion to the inereased cost of living. 
They would rather go out into business 
for wages than lower their standard. 
Personally I do not blame them. 

How serious an effect this is having, 
however, is illustrated in a case that 
recently came to my attention. A young 
man earning $2,000 a year suddenly lost 
his position. He had a wife and three 
children, the wife having formerly tu- 
tored before her marriage. The very first 
solution to the family’s difficulties that 
came to his mind was for the wife to 
resume tutoring. In brief, the salaried 
husband is coming to expect of the wife 
that in case of economic disturbance in 
the family she should be prepared to turn 
wage earner in order to meet the fam- 
ily’s cost of living and to maintain its 
standard of comfort. What would have 
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become of the three young children while 
the mother and wife was out in the world 
earning money was a secondary consider- 
ation. And this young man was a college 
graduate, too, and presumably intelli- 
gent enough to see the social conse- 
quences of taking the mother away from 
the children at the very time when their 
future welfare demanded most her close 
association with them. 

The alarming decrease in the number 
of children to a family, or as a distin- 
guished statesman terms it, “ race suicide,” 
is another explanation of how the great 
middle-class salaried families have been 
meeting the increased cost and growing 
standard of living. Every additional 
child in a family means additional ex- 
pense (to the wage earner the third child 
usually means a close approach to the 
poverty line), and it is plain that unless 
this cost is fortheoming through a higher 
salary, then the standard of living of the 
other members of the family must be 
lowered to provide for the newcomer. 
There is a point to the salaried family 
where this lowering process must stop, 
and sensibly the wife and husband have 
agreed to limit the number of children 
before that point is reached. They do 
not desire that the quantity shall lower 
the quality. This is why the average 
middle-class family nowadays has only 
two or three children instead of the eight, 
ten or twelve of their parents and grand- 
parents. 

As a general thing the salaries of min- 
isters, school teachers, city and govern- 
ment employees, clerks, salesmen and 
others comprising a very important group 
in every large city community do not 
fluctuate with the prices of commodities. 
Consequently these hundreds of thousands 
of families are foreed at times of rising 
prices to reduce in one way or another 
their family expenditures. How do they 
do it? 

“The inereased cost of living has ex- 
tinguished a one-time saving of $10 a 
month for emergencies and new furni- 
ture, and has made it impossible to keep 
up life insuranee and children’s shares 
without painful reductions in most of 
the items of household expense, and the 
doing of all but a little of the sewing 
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for the children and herself by the 
wife.” 

This quotation is from the wife and 
mother of a Philadelphia family of four 
children of grammar school age. The 
husband’s annual salary is $1,800. One 
of the items in the family’s schedule of 
expense the past year is “interest on 
notes.” In explanation of this she 
says: “ By ‘ interest on notes’ is indicated 
that every case of severe illness has in- 
curred debt. The husband walks to and 
from his work and spends nothing for 
tobaceo or drink; that leaves something 
for church and charities. The husband 
changes his occupation during vacation 
month and thus helps pay for his fam- 
ily’s outing outside his salary of $1,800. 
The inereased cost of providing for 
children as they grow larger long ago 
caused dispensing with a housemaid.” In 
concluding her letter this housewife says: 
“Tt is true that the more prosperous 
the times the harder the living for the 
great majority of salaried people, whose 
salaries remain stationary.” 

The inerease in recent years of the cost 
of living has compelled a Binghamton 
(N Y) family, consisting of wife, hus- 
band and two girls, the yearly salary be- 
ing $1,500, “to dispense with the services 
of the maid, and now the heavier house- 
work is done by a woman helper who is 
employed two days a week.” And so one 
could go on indefinitely citing instances 
from actual experience. 

Enough has been said to show that the 
pressure from the increased cost of liv- 
ing and the rise in the standard of liv- 
ing upon the inelastie salary is being 
met in innumerable ways. Some go the 
way of our bank cashier, whose expe- 
rience was referred to at the beginning 
of this article. In other cases the wife 
and children go out to work; in still 
others the wife does the housework, dis- 
pensing with the maid. Hundreds of 
thousands of families are reducing the 
number of children by controlling the 
physical laws of birth. In other families 
the husband goes in debt; in others, in- 
suranee and savings are left unprovided 
for. These and other like tendencies are 
bringing about social changes of wide- 
spread significance and importance. 
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Wherein, in the New Home, Labor Is Sleep-Inducing, and Even 
the Kitchen Is a Rest Cure 


HE centuries have beheld woman the 
most tractable and patient of all 
created beings, content to minister 

to the perpetual needs of humanity for 
the sake of the ends attained, alone. But 
now, aroused, she is tired—if not resent- 
ful—of work that is, and always has 
been, under-estimated; of burdens over- 
looked; tired of being taken for granted; 
of giving herself wholly; tired of strain- 
ing effort barren of glory. 

She wants some of the fanfare of life, 
such as men are breaking their hearts, 
or health, to attain! The very servant 
maids, fifty per cent of them, are turned 
invalids because they have not “a part 
in things,” because the work of the home 
fails of a return which feeds the insati- 
able ego of today. 

Let no one suppose that woman has 
grown indolent or apathetic. She never 
was so eager and resourceful. She never 
meant so much before. 

Indolent? Why, the foot-pounds of 
energy that today’s woman puts into 
serious study, reform and philanthropic 
work, club life, social life, dress ques- 
tions, or the lesser matters of shopping, 
bridge whist and general pleasure seek- 
ing, would wreck a Jim Jeffries in short 
time. And she keeps it up, too, year 
after year. Why? 

Because she’s interested—that’s all! 
For the same reason that a man of lux- 
urious habits, for days at a stretch, walks 
through marshes with a heavy gun on his 
shoulder, sleeps uncomfortably, eats as 
chance supplies—all because he gets a 
return of pleasure to his taste. 

Would he give the same effort to carry- 
ing in coal, especially if necessity com- 
pelled, without infinite grumblings? 
Would the pursuit interest him, particu- 
larly if it were taken as a matter of 
course, without notice or praise? 

Yet woman’s work has been the un- 
lauded “ coal-earrying” of this country’s 


development. Men’s burdens may have 
been heavier, but they brought him ap- 
plause at every point. In many country 
districts women now are the veriest 
drudges, just domestic dynamos, plus sex 
and its penalties. 

What wonder that woman, awakened, 
has challenged society to disprove her 
brains, her capacity for organization, 
her larger industrial adaptability, her 
economic comprehension, her differential 
equality with man, by going forth from 
the home into the world and making 
good her claims? 

What wonder that the inefficient 
woman, sharing in discontent, has given 
herself up to unparalleled pleasure-seek- 
ing, to pretense, vanity and frivolity, to 
a very fury of extravagance? 

Of course this may be but the resist- 
less onrush of cumulative momentum 
to a higher and happier plane of living. 
But evolution by automobile demands a 
goal quickly reached, or arbitrarily de- 
celared. 


Let us count, somewhat, the cost of this 
pace to date: 

1. Probably seventy-five per cent of 
women and children are today anemic. 

2. Probably seventy-five per cent of 
women are both neurastheniec and ane- 
mic. (This estimate is a low one for 
cities, a high one, it is to be hoped, for 
town and country.) 

3. There is an established economic 
waste which sooner or later must bring 
economic explosion, and readjustment by 
necessity. 

4. There is a wide, new and lax con- 
struing of the marriage bond, which en- 
tuils endless misery, is debasing to all 
women and a menace to the social fabric. 

These are but the headline results of 
“the pace,” minor ones being as multi- 
tudinous as alarming. 

At a recent state federation of clubs’ 
congress I noticed that the fresh blithe- 
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ness of the first day’s sessions merged 
by degrees into a deadly federated weari- 
ness by the evening session of the third 
day; and the federated desire on the 
fourth day was—home. As I watched 
the progress from eager interest to “ all- 
goneness,” I speculated as to what the 
duration ‘of a real tariff debate would do 
for those blessed women. I could imag- 
ine them, one by one, myself included, 
capitulating to almost any demand, if 
only sleep and rest were left on the free 
list. 

Of course, present-day neurasthenia is 
due to overstrain, but present-day anemia 
is directly traceable to the fact that, as 
a people, we are not well fed. 

If, then, we were called upon to prove 
our boasted “ superiority ” in the matter 
of living conditions, by submitting to 
comparative blood tests, what showing 
should we make against th scientifically 
considered ration of continental Europe? 
We know all about a balanced ration for 
ealves—that’s commercial—but about a 
balanced ration for men, women and 
children, little or nothing. 

Now, every intelligent woman in her 
heart of hearts is wondering how much 
longer we ean hold “the pace,” wonder- 
ing from what quarter relief will come. 
A daily growing faction believes that 
suffrage will mean to woman “a new 
heaven and a new earth,” and suffrage 
will doubtless soon be upon us. But think- 
ing women—suffragists and non-suffrag- 
ists alike—know that the first effect of 
suffrage cannot be other than to double 
political and economic confusion. As 
one woman put it: “ Perhaps it will be 
no harder to keep track of polities than 
to keep track of the styles, but who can 
stand a ‘ plus’ anything?” 

In the higher interpretation of the 
home woman must find all that she has 
missed in the past, all that she has gone 
abroad to seek—stimulation, differential 
“equality,” appreciation of burdens and 
honor for achievement. In addition she 
must find that which will satisfy her 
womanly potentials and soothe the fine 
temper of her physical organism. 

As well expect a tree to blossom and 
bear with its roots exposed to drying 
air, jostled and bruised by surface forces, 
as to expect a woman to come to finest 
mental and physical perfection apart 
from her natural habitat—the home. 

Naturally, when there were sixteen, 
twelve or even ten hours of hard labor 
per day for her hands to perform, it 
could not have been a paradise, nor was 
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there time or vitality for anything but 
deadly monotonous routine. But now 
the home has cut leose from old condi- 
tions. It is no more like the old, grinding 
workshop than an electric car is like an 
ox cart. Domestic manufacturing and 
back-breaking drudgeries have passed 
into the hands of speeialists, and every 
year sees minor burdens lifted by scien- 
tifie appliances. 

Even now all that housekeeping needs 
to be actually enjoyable is interest and 
a moderate amount of unjaded energy; 
and the time is coming when homework 
will be turned into skillful house “ play.” 

Industrial conditions are such that sci- 
ence must provide for the servantless 
home, and science is going about it with 
all haste. 

But, as has been said, housekeeping is 
only a detail of home making, and the 
home but the arena of woman’s citizen- 
ship. (The exodus from the home to 
industrial fields is a subject of too 
great import for brief discussion here. 
The experiment is yet too new for it to 
have lost the glamour of novelty, except- 
ing in the New England cotton mills, 
where women have learned the fact that 
their pulse beats mean only so many 
units of commercial energy. But the sig- 
nificance of the industrial woman to the 
home, and the home to her, must, in the 
final reckoning, be as great as to the 
unemployed woman.) 

The whole problem of what woman 
might, or ought, to do (as related to 
present discontent and social confusion) 
will, of course, be worked out when pub- 
lic health has sufficiently suffered, or “ the 
pace ” has reached the climax of disaster. 
But, even at the present evolutionary 
speed, that will take time; and meantime 
a few women, the vanguard of wisdom, 
are aching to focus their interest upon 
something at once worth while and not 
over-taxing—now, right away. 

To such the “new” home is beckon- 
ing, with promises inspiring, sweet and 
modern, By turning to it, as all woman- 
kind must finally turn, she will find 
health and happiness. By interpreting it 
anew, as all womankind must finally in- 
terpret it, she will be rewarded by con- 
trolling power. The intrenched position 
always has been and always will be the 
position of authority, of effective com- 
mand. 

The home is the throne room of the 
state; while all the time woman has been 
thinking—and permitting it to be—just 
the world’s kitchen, pantry and sleeping 
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room; or, of late, just an anteroom for 
convenient waiting. 

It must be looked at with a fresh eye! 
Studied apart from all traditions, and 
apart from the personal equation. In 
short, its mental drawing must be— 
modern. 

Take the matter of housekeeping, for 
instance; it is easy to see that upon it 
hangs the health of the race. A woman 
who counts herself intelligent should 
scorn to be an ignorant handler of the 
world’s food products, scorn impositions, 
or to feed her family unscientifically. 

And for the house—think of a house- 
wife not knowing all about heat, light, 
ventilation, sanitary plumbing and the 
disposal of waste! Think of woman’s 
small voice in the architecture of the 
home, where she ought to speak with 
authority and initiative. To be sure, she 
expresses her choice in matters pertaining 
to the home’s interior, but almost every- 
thing, even to her table service, may be 
traced to man’s brain. 

Then there is the responsibility of all 
responsibilities—the child. As though 
man had not always been dependent upon 
woman, from before his birth to his grave! 
And the complex modern child! What 
an unparalleled proposition for woman’s 
mind, heart and brain! 

Finally, the home is the essential back- 
ground of a woman’s beauty, or charm; 
and, thank kind Destiny! charm, more 
than beauty, is a possibility for all 
women. 

As well consider a rose apart from its 
beauty and perfume as a woman apart 
from attractiveness of some kind, though 
it be no more than conscious willingness 
for kindly service. 

It is charm that determines the atmos- 
phere of a woman’s home. It is the subtle 
essence of her personality which makes 
the family heart disposed to glow, the 
lips to smile, the guest to be genial, the 
stranger at ease; in short, is the blue 
skies of family weather. 

But what nerve-racked woman, tired 
past believing of clubs, the strain of al- 
truistic efforts, of fashion, the pleasure 
pace, or even of pretense, can give to the 
home that which its higher interpretation 
requires? No tired woman ean. 

But it is necessary to look at the 
subject in the large to brace one for mak- 
ing a small beginning, intelligently. 

Certainly the most casual study of the 
home’s possibilities, as related to present- 
day conditions, will furnish inspiration 
for fresh interest in the whole subject. 


And when all has been suid, what other 
restoring refuge offers for the woman 
upon whose nerves the world’s vibrations 
are beating too fiercely? It would even 
be well to pretend an interest, however 
disinclined, for the small beginning. And 
it would not be necessary to pretend long; 
for any kind of housework, undertaken 
with interest, yields an unfailing return 
of satisfaction and physical benefit. 

The kitchen alone is a “ rest eure” for 
today’s woman. And she who knows 
nothing of its delightful possibilities is 
to be commiserated. It can be so pretty, 
at so little expense, its conveniences are 
such a fascinating study, and its scope 
of activities so immediately profitable, 
as well as enticing! 

And then—is there anything which so 
richly repays in pleasure as the attract- 
iveness of a home? . Every house, say 
what you will, is the expression of its 
mistress, the more so as the question of 
expenditure does not affect the quality 
of the expression. It is only fair to add 
that few women are satisfied with their 
home furnishings; but the chief excuse 
therefor is lack of time. 

Taking time and putting love into the 
study, will work miracles of transforma- 
tion, without strain or extravagance. 
One need not be afraid of muscular 
fatigue from housework; it is sleep-induc- 
ing, nerve-soothing and more beautifying 
physically than facial massage or pre- 
seribed “ physical culture.” 

Oh, it’s a fine thing to “do things” 
in a lady’s kitchen, in a lady’s home! 

By many grateful and pleasurable de- 
grees may the larger problems belonging 
to the home be approached. When they 
are finally grasped, woman, from her 
fine and secure intrenchment, will wield a 
world power undreamed of now. Man’s 
“superiority ” will be acknowledged but 
a clumsy jest; and most of the philan- 
thropies and reforms which now engage 
her best efforts will have been concom- 
itantly accomplished. 

Every step in the right direction will 
mark, for the woman who takes it, a 
gain in poise, health and stable content. 

The “ limelight,” to woman, is blighting; 
at best, leaves her broken physically, and 
mentally wretched, unless supreme genius 
be her excuse. There is but one place 
from which she can rule the world, a queen 
—her castle, though it be but a six-room 
apartment. And, immediately, more than 
that, in the economic, political and social 
confusion of today, home for woman is 
—P-o-r-t! 
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NE of the surprises we encounter 
on our first sea voyage is the dis- 
covery of how difficult it is to see 

a whale. It is, let us say, the third day 
out. Good weather has enabled us to 
acquire what we ignorantly imagine to 
be our sea legs. We no longer speak of 
“voing downstairs” nor, at seven bells, 
do we do surreptitious mental arithmetic 
on our fingers and verify the result by 
covertly glancing at our watches. In 
short, we quite faney ourselves old salts. 
And then perhaps a smoking-room ac- 
quaittanee, in passing our steamer chair, 
asks us if we have seen the whale, 

“Whale?” we exclaim eagerly. “ No; 
where is it?” 

And he explains that it is a mile or 
so off the weather bow and offers to show 
it to us. But when we’ve rushed to the 
opposite rail and joined the knot of 
excited inquirers and gesticulators gath- 
ered there, we can see nothing—nothing, 
that is to say, except waves and water 
and sun glints and white-eaps. And our 
self-appointed cicerone points and says 
“There! Didn’t you see him then?” 
And we squint along his extended arm 
and say no, we didn’t. And he becomes 
more and more explanatory. And we 
grow more and more obfuscated; until, 
just as he is on the point of giving us 
up as hopeless, we happen, quite by 
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accident, to notice an _ insignificant 
feather of white spray spurt up away 
off on the horizon and to hear the girl 
next to us say, “ There he goes again!” 

And we say, “ That? Is that a whale?” 

And our friend says, “ Why, of course. 
What did you think it was?” 

And then, according as we happen to 
be constituted, we either go back to our 
steamer chair and our novel, saying, 
“Pooh! A nice fuss over nothing!” Or 
else, our curiosity having been aroused, 
we take the trouble to back-track our 
recent mental processes and so discover 
that as a matter of fact we had not once 
tried to see what our friend was pointing 
out to us, but had, instead, been looking 
expectantly for a large, square-headed, 
black fish with forked flukes and a min- 
iature Old Faithful spouting intermit- 
tently from its head. In fine, we dis- 
cover that we had been unable to see the 
whale, not because we did not know what 
a whale looked like, but precisely be- 


’ eause we thought we knew. 


And then, as we pick up our novel 
again, it may possibly (if we are given 
to such whimsies) oceur to us that its 
author is also, in effect, asking us if we 
have seen the whale. It may occur to 
us that every author of every piece of 
fiction is, in. effect, asking us this ques- 
tion. And then we are likely to realize 
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that if, in reply to his query, we say 
“No, where is it?” the suecess of our 
quest depends at least as much upon an 
open mind as it does upon sharp eyes. 

Only a few weeks ago I happened to 
eall the casual attention of a friend to 
Mr Will Irwin’s little volume, The Con- 
fessions of a Con Man, and the next 
time that I met him he rather took me 
to task in the matter. “Did you enjoy 
that?” he asked me, with fine scorn. And 
when I had owned up that I had, he said, 
“Why, good heavens, the man does not 
give away a single confidence trick that 
has not been public property for years!” 

Now this, as it happens, is perfectly 
true. But it also happens that, in view 
of the author’s intention, it is perfectly 
immaterial. For Mr _ Irwin, having 
gained the partial confidence of a con- 
fidence man, and knowing a trick or two 
himself, has not sought to surprise the 
ephemeral secrets of the “con” man’s 
profession—the tricks (new today and 
old tomorrow) by which he gains his 
livelihood; but has tried to catch, with- 
out his knowing it, the more basie and 
more elusive secret of the grafter’s phi- 
losophy of life, the sanction of his self- 
esteem. 

But my friend, what with looking in- 
tently for a_ large, 
square-headed, black 
fish, spouting geysers, 
had failed to see the 
whale. 

“But why,” do I 
hear someone ask, 
“why should we want 
to see a whale?” 

My dear sir, or miss, 
or madam, for the life 
of me I eannot tell 
you. But your point is 
excellently taken, for 
it reminds us that be- 
fore we diseuss our 
methods of approach 
to fiction we should 
understand each other 
clearly another 
point—our reasons for 
reading fiction at all. 
And this in spite of 
the fact, or perhaps 
because of the fact, that few of us ever 
ask ourselves why we read fiction, or 
could answer if we did. 

There are, you will have noticed, on 
every vessel, eager passengers (God mul- 
tiply them!) who want to see a whale; 
and indifferent passengers (God pity 


them!) who do not eare to see a whale; 
and timid passengers (God _hearten 
them!) who are afraid to look. There 
are those who read fiction as they play 
solitaire, to kill time; or who econ novels 
as they count sheep, to put themselves 
to sleep o’ nights. And there are others, 
hosts of them, who read romance in 
search, not of illuminatioa, but of illu- 
sion, and who draw from it, not the 
joy of understanding, but the comfort 
of forgetfulness. 

And we have no quarrel with any of 
these, we others. We have even, most of 
us, On occasion, shared their emotions 
or their lack of them. But at bottom we 
differ from them irreconcilably. 

We may have never analyzed the mat- 
ter. We may be but dimly, or not at all, 
aware of the difference. But it is there 
and it is fundamental. For we read 
fiction, not to eseape from ourselves, but 
to find ourselves; not beeause it helps us 
to eseape from life, but because it helps 
us toward comprehending it. 

Children—all children, one imagines, 
since the line of cleavage is not devel- 
oped until later—love fiction because it 
gives form to their unformulated longing 
for adventure, and makes articulate their 
unvoiced dreams of romantic achieve- 
ment. And many is 
the child of maturer 
years who continues to 
love fietion only in so 
far as it ministers to 
these desires. 

But there are those 
of us into whose “ pre- 
destined plot of dust 
and soul” has _ been 
introduced an unreason- 
ing and perhaps un- 
reasonable (because un- 
satisfiable) interest in 
the meaning of life; a 
“will to know;” a sort 
of divine curiosity. We, 
too, begin by dreaming 
dreams and liking fie- 
tion for its indorse- 
ment of them. But 
when experience inter- 
venes to contradict our 
hopes we come, hesi- 
tatingly at first, but with growing in- 
sistence and deepening interest, to ask 
questions of experience. Gropingly, by 
studying ourselves, we strive to under- 
stand others; and by watching others to 
correct our knowledge of ourselves. And 
so, from asking questions of experience, 
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we come to seek experience in order to 
ask questions of it. And so, more and 
more consciously and purposively, we 
turn to fiction and enjoy it because it 
verifies our own observations of life and 
extends and amplifies and interprets 
them. 

For though, in our own experience, we 
touch life at as many points as we can 
reach, and though, with our own eyes, 
we watch as much of it as comes within 
our ken, there are a thousand contacts 
that just outdistance us and a thousand 
points of view that partly coincide with 
ours and partly stretch beyond. And 
fiction is one of the devices that enable 
us to see through others’ eyes; to look 
from varying angles at familiar facts; 
and to follow, beyond our field of vision, 
the movements of the human comedy that 
have been partly enacted within it. 

For, mark you, each one of us dwells 
in our own small cell in the tower, and 
our little window gives upon a limited 
prospect. Some of us live near the 
ground, some of us au cinquieme, some of 
us above the clouds. Life comes and 
goes before each one of us, and we may 
watch it, fascinated and observant. But, 
craue our necks as we will, no man can 
sweep the whole horizon, and the whole 
of life moves before no man’s casement. 

Yet we can, thank fortune! compare 
notes. 

To us, then, fiction, if we may so phrase 
it, is an invitation to look for a moment, 
in imagination, from another man’s win- 
dow. Not, mind you, to lean on his 
actual windowsill and to follow our 
own impulses of attention and selection. 
That is the kind of invitation that is 
extended to us, with varying degrees of 
hospitality and sincerity, by the scien- 
tist and the philosopher, sometimes by 
the historian and—once in a thousand 
years or so—by the autobiographer. But 
fiction is different in that it is an invi- 
tation to join our host in looking, in 
imagination, at a particular moment, in 
a particular mood, from a particular 
mental angle, at that which he desires to 
point out to us. And once we accept 
such an invitation, the success of the 
party depends seareely less upon our 
adaptability and responsiveness than on 
the tact, intelligence and artistie savoir 
faire of the entertainer. 

It is quite evident, for instance, that 
we cannot visit Maxim Gorky and Wil- 
liam J. Locke in the same spirit without 
quarreling with one of them; nor can we 
properly spend the afternoon with David 
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Graham Phillips and go on to Maurice 
Hewlett’s for the evening without stop- 
ping to change on the way. And of 
course we all realize this in a general 
way. That is to say, we in so far realize 
it that, as between several invitations 
from old friends, we all more or less 
instinetively allow our state of mind to 
govern our choice. If we are on terms 
of growing intimacy with William De 
Morgan and have already met and be- 
come acquainted with Joseph Lincoln, 
we naturally take up It Never Can Hap- 
pen Again when we are in the mood to 
be delightfully chatted to, confided in, 
hobnobbed with and flatteringly cozened 
into looking at life with more than our 
native humor, charity and optimism; and 
will turn to Keziah Coffin when our 
jaded sensibilities crave the companion- 
ship of a homely but wholesome senti- 
ment dressed in homespun. 

But suppose one has met neither of 
them? Suppose that one accepts, hap- 
hazard, the invitation of an unfamiliar 
writer? Is it not evident that we must 
leave our preconceptions at home and 
tread warily? Is it not evident that 
here, if ever, we shall have need of what 
we have called the open mind? Else we 
shall run the risk of, say, blundering 
into the house of George Gissing with 
our mouths watering for literary lolly- 
pops and of missing the message of a 
great artist because he happened not to 
be a confectioner. 

And what, exactly, is this open mind? 

It is not, manifestly, a merely passive 
receptivity. For writers, who differ one 
from another in glory, differ no less, and 
quite independently of that quality, in 
the power to compel in us the mood nec- 
essary to an easy recognition of their 
own. Mr Justus Miles Forman (to 
select a common, or garden, example) can, 
at his best, as in Tommy Carteret, re- 
awaken even in a crusty octogenarian 
some sense of vanished youth. But we 
must meet half way the delicious allusive- 
ness of Kenneth Grahame if we are eas- 
ily, or early, to yield ourselves to the 
— spell of The Wind in the Wil- 
ows. 

The first attribute of the open mind, 
then, is an active receptivity; alert and 
questioning; not only watchful of all 
avenues of approach and quick to turn 
toward the one suspected, but ready to 
respond to any mood so long as it rings 
true. For the mental attitudes called 
moods are as ‘characteristic and as valid 
factors of life as the most concrete of 
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life’s happenings. The romantic illu- 
sion that prompts the thrush’s song and 
the ruffled dejection of the molting 
sparrow are as relevant as the laying of 
an egg or the loss of feathers. 

Nor should the open mind be less eager 
to identify, or less ready to adopt, the 
angle of the author’s outlook. Are there 
not three hundred and sixty degrees in 
every circle, and as many points of pos- 
sible observation for every phase of life? 
Is William Dean Howells, delightfully 
demonstrating for us the wonderful sim- 
plieity of complex things, less within his 
rights than Henry James, expounding for 
us the amazing complexity of simple 
ones? Or is John Galsworthy unjusti- 
fied of his smiling cynicism in The Man 
of Property because Frank Danby has 
shown us The Heart of a Child? And 
how are we to look comprehendingly 
through another’s eyes unless, as it were, 
we shove him gently aside and stand for 
an instant imaginatively in his place? 

And there is one more attribute with- 
out which the open mind ean never more 
than stand ajar—the willingness to look 
life—all of life—in the face. 

A great many years ago one Simon 
Peter beheld a vision at Joppa; and be- 
hold, a vessel was let down from heaven, 
as it were a great sheet, knit together 
at the four corners and filled with all 
manner of beasts and fowl and crawling 
things. And a voice (also from heaven) 
bade him slay and eat. And when he 
demurred, righteously protesting that he 
had never eaten of anything common or 
unclean, the voice answered, “ What 
God has cleansed, call not thou ‘ com- 
mon.’” And this is a vision that, sooner 
or later, we who seek the open mind must 
also behold and understand. 

For all beautiful things, no matter 
how fanciful, are somehow, somewhen, 
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somewhenee, true; and all true things, no 
matter how repellent, are somehow, some- 
when, somewhence, beautiful. And our 
unwillingness or inability to see with him 
who shows us any glimpse of these two 
mysteries is but the measure of our own 
limitations. 

There have been many to preach the 
doctrine that the reading of novels is an 
indulgence in frivolity, and to maintain 
that fiction is a barren teacher, powerless 
to broaden our knowledge of life, to mel- 
low our understanding of human nature, 
or to deepen our sympathies with our 
fellow-men. But surely these are blind 
guides, leading the blind; prophets loudly 
proclaiming from their own experience 
the incontrovertible truth that those who 
have gained none of these things by 
contact with life will add nothing to them 
by looking upon life’s reflection. 

For he who stands with an open mind 
at the door of fiction has the key to 
another world. It is a world in which 
he will need all his knowledge of life, 
all his appreciation of art, and the ulti- 
mate ability to judge the sincerity of the 


. writer, the validity of his mood, the 


obliquity of his vision and—the trans- 
parency of his window. Nor is this a 
world in which one will too quickly feel 
one’s self at home, or with the many 
manifestations of which one will easily, 
or ever, bring one’s self into complete 
harmony. But it is no small part of its 
enduring attraction that it never ceases 
to make new demands upon our receptiv- 
ity and our responsiveness, our tolerance, 
our charity and our understanding. 

It was a wise Frenchman who said that 
“tout comprendre c’est tout pardoner.” 
And perhaps, after all, O you travelers 
of little euriosity and less daring! this 
is the real answer to your question, 
“Why should we want to see a whale?” 
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Chapter VII 
SOBER SENSE 


N SPITE of the long day in the open 
air Jane did not go to sleep imme- 
diately that night after their return 

from Skinner’s Mountain. She lay 
watching a strip of the star-strewn sky 
which she could see from her pillow; and 
there was a whimsical little smile on her 
lips. She had told herself several times, 
with varying degrees of scorn, that she 
was quite mad; that for a woman of 
thirty-two she was displaying a deplor- 
able lack of sober sense. At this point in 
her arraignment of herself she suddenly 
flung out her arms to the darkness of her 
room. 

“Sober sense!” she cried. “I am 

thirty-two and I have never indulged in 

anything but sober sense. And I am 
tired of it! Where has it led me? 

Through the dull dust of the beaten 

track. I feel parched and dried up by 

all the conventional miles I have trav- 
eled. ... I want to forget them—there 
isn’t one of them worth one mile of the 
forest up there, the forest and the still- 
ness and the smell of wood smoke. . . .” 
In the darkness of the room her eyes 
were wide and bright. She still felt, 
wrapping her softly around, the ineffable 
fragrance, the green twilight of the 
woods as she had seen them for the first 
time that day. Beauty in any form al- 
ways moved her strongly; but in this 
appeal of the forest a deeper chord had 
been touched. Something of the slum- 
bering primitive woman had _ been 
aroused. It occurred to her that possibly 
there were depths in her own nature 
which had never been touched. She 
thought of that day on the hillside when 
she had felt a pang of new tenderness 
for her ragged little godchild, and it came 
to her vaguely that possibly when she 
had deliberately chosen to be wholly self- 

sufficient she had closed the door to a 

side of her nature which contained in 
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- mag most of the sweetness and joy of 
e. 

She had not been consciously selfish; 
but since the death of her mother there 
had been no one who needed her, not a 
single human being who could claim her 
sympathy or appeal to that sweetest side 
of a woman’s nature, which is her in- 
stinct for tenderness. She had found 
herself growing apathetic—even harden- 
ing a little into that unlovely mold, the 
self-absorbed woman of the world, until 
the morning when Durand had charged 
up the gangplank of her steamer and 
taxed her with being a useless member of 
society. 

In the darkness she laughed a little as 
she remembered how angry that remark 
had made her. She could think of it now 
without a trace of rancor, for she had 
proven that, in intent at least, she no 
longer deserved the description. She had 
found an absorbing interest outside her- 
self; and she knew she could never again 
drop back into the old idle, selfish life. 
Whether she and Durand succeeded in 
their undertaking, at least it would not be 
for lack of ingenuity in their methods. 
She smiled as she recalled the effect the 
announcement of their determination to 
meet Billy on his own ground had pro- 
duced upon Angelique and Henry. 

“C’est de la folie!” Angelique had 
eried, rolling her large round eyes at the 
forest. But, having discharged her duty 
as guardian-demon, she broke suddenly 
into a droll smile, while her brown eyes 
twinkled with interest. Angelique was 
what Durand would have called a “ good 
sport”—or possibly she, too, had be- 
come weary of the beaten track. 

Henry had drawn a long forefinger 
thoughtfully across his mouth and gone 
over the situation judicially. “ Most 
folks weuld say you was crazy,” he 
drawled, “ an’ I dunno but you are; but, 
by gum! I b’lieve you’ve mebbe got the 
right idee. Billy’s the kind of boy you 
can’t drive; but make him like you an’ 
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you’ve got him. But there’s the stickin’ 
point. If he thinks you’re following him 
he’ll light out, an’ you won’t be any 
nearer than you was before.” 

“We don’t intend to follow him,” Du- 
rand had explained. “ Our idea is to 
put ourselves on the same footing with 
him, to live as he is living, and in that 
way to get at a better understanding of 
what it is that makes him hold up his 
head and act like a happy, normal boy 
here in the woods, when at home he is a 
defiant, mischievous mortal with every- 
one’s hand against him. If we can avoid 
frightening him away from the moun- 
tain, sooner or later he’ll make up his 
mind that we’re rather likable mortals. 
The day is almost bound to come when 
he’ll need us; when that happens he'll 
learn we’re his friends. And anyway, I 
don’t believe there’s a boy living who can 
resist the kind of night fire I know how 
to make!” 

Henry chuckled. “It ain’t livin’ at no 
swell hotel, livin’ in the woods, you know, 
son !” 

Durand had smiled quietly. “I have 
lived in the woods before,” he said. 

Jane had prepared her mind for the 
sacrifice of many things she had always 
considered necessary to comfort; but she 
was a little dismayed next morning when 
she looked over the list Durand had pre- 
pared, and grasped the limitations of 
their outfit. 

“ Why—why, you haven’t put down a 
tent, or any of those folding eamp things 
that people in books always take with 
them into the woods!” 

Durand looked down at her with an 
amused smile. They had paused in the 
doorway of the store which Henry had 
recommended as being most likely to 
supply their needs, and Jane held the 
list in her dainiily gloved hands, wrin- 
kling her brow over its omissions. 

“My dear young woman,” he said, 
“we are going into the woods to match 
our wits with Billy’s in the art of camp- 
ing. If we carry a single unessential with 
us we’re not playing the game fairly. If 
I were alone I should go in with a tin 
cup and a frying pan, but since I am to 
have women with me I’ve conceded a 
luxury or two.” 

“Luxuries! They’re not on the list, 
are they?” 

Durand looked keenly into her face. 
“ Are you going to flunk?” he said. “Do 
you trust me enough to do exactly as I 
say? Do you believe in me sufficiently 
to let me be absolute boss of this expedi- 


tion? If you don’t, I shall have to go 
without you. There can’t be two cap- 
tains if we’re to sueceed, you know.” 

Jane looked at him gravely, as if she 
was considering the matter. In reality, 
she was thinking that she would under- 
take an expedition to the moon with per- 
feet confidence if John Durand were at 
its head. She raised her hand in a whim- 
sical little salute. 

“Go ahead, Captain!” she said. 

“ Aye, aye, Mate!” he answered. And 
with a pleasant new sense of comrade- 
ship they smiled at each other. 

That morning’s shopping was more 
fascinating than Jane Merriman had 
ever believed shopping could be. No 
magasin on the Rue de la Paix, no 
hushed and perfumed shop on Bond 
street, had ever caught her interest as 
did this dim old place where rubber 
boots hobnobbed companionably with 
tins of maple syrup, and bunches of gin- 
seng roots brushed a row of dusty 
stogies. The best trade of Penfield had 
long since passed this old shop by; its 
window display had remained for years 
an ancient stuffed owl perched melan- 
choly and alone on a Winchester 38; an 
unromantie pyramid of canned goods 
conveyed no hint of the possibilities be- 
yond in the dusk of the room behind the 
shop. 

In the days when Penfield was sur- 
rounded by the untouched forest back- 
woodsmen gathered in this room to reach 
down from the rafters a new ecant-hook, 
a gay mackinaw coat or a pair of brass- 
eyeletted, high-heeled, calked shoes. The 
forest had retreated, the old order of 
backswoodsman had given way to the 
oceasional ineffective “ barkpeeler;” but 
the old store seemed never to have lost 
in its nooks and crannies the smell of 
pine and hemlock. 

Deep into the shadows of a lower shelf 
from which the storekeeper pulled out 
some gray army blankets for their in- 
spection, Durand suddenly plunged his 
arm and drew forth to the light a bent 
sheet of heavy tin. 

“One of the luxuries!” he exclaimed 
gleefully. Jane looked at it question- 
ingly. 

“Tt’s a reflector,” he explained, “to 
bake bread in front of an open fire. I’d 
as soon have expected to find a pair of 
snowshoes. I haven’t seen a reflector 
since I was eighteen and punching cows 
in Montana. Jove! I’ll make you some 
eamp bread—it will seem like the old 
days!” 
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Jane did not attempt to conceal her 
dismay. “Surely we'll be within walk- 


ing distance of some place where we can 
get bread, won’t we?” she asked. 

“Not if I can help it, Mate! We're 
going into the real woods—you’re going 
to learn how a man ean live on his wits 
and the provisions he originally packs 
into camp, along with other bits of wis- 
dom for your soul’s d. I think I am 
going to enjoy myself. That old reflector 
has brought it all back—now, what I 
want is an ax with a metal handle and a 
safety guard, next to matches the most 
important item we’ll take with us.” 

Jane sat down on an empty box in 
interested silence and contemplated Du- 
rand as he bought a file and whetstone, 
a two-bladed knife, a frying pan, a bean 
pot, two kettles and a coffee pot—prosaic 
instruments, but each of them exactly the 
thing of its sort needed. She noticed 
how unerringly Durand’s eye fell upon 
the thing he wanted amidst the amazing 
array which crowded the dusty shelves 
and lurked under the dim counters. She 
was aware also of the growing respect, 
the wistful interest, in the manner of the 
old storekeeper—an interest which broke 
through his melancholy reserve as Du- 
rand emptied the powder and shot from 
two ten and twelve-gauge cartridges to 
form a water-tight match case. 

“T guess you’re no greenhorn!” he re- 
marked with a rusty chuckle. 

And Jane, as they left the dim place 
for the blazing summer noon, looked at 
him with smiling curiosity as she said: 
“Where, may I ask, did you gather in 
those special bits of knowledge?” 

“When I was much younger than I 
am now,” said Durand, with a half sigh. 
“On the plains, in the Michigan woods— 
all over. Some of the experience came 
high, but I’m glad now that I’ve had it. 
I’m going to play at being a boy again. 
There’s going to be more fun in it now 
than there was in those hard, old days, 
for I’ve got you to teach. I wonder how 
you’re going to like it?” 

Jane laughed happily. “I was never 
so interested in my life,” she said. 


Chapter VIII 
THE FRIENDSHIP FIRE 


On the western slope of Skinner’s 
Mountain there is a spot which might 
have been cleared by some sun-loving 
Druid as an ambulatory in the midst of 
the forest. It is a deep terrace, nearly 
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free from trees, carpeted with the clean 
mountain grass. Below it pine and hem- 
lock fall away down the mountain; above 
it they take up their whispering march 
to the sky line. On all sides is the dim 
silence of the woods; but over the ter- 
race the summer wind frolics and the 
sun shines from noon to supper time. 

Durand, stumbling upon it by accident, 
uttered an exclamation of pleasure. He 
could not have planned a more nearly 
ideal camping place if he had had the 
ordering of the woods. He went back to 
the road where Jane and Angelique waited 
with Henry beside the piled-up outfit 
They had been driven by Henry as far 
up the mountain as the road was safe 
for any but a barkpeeler’s team, and _ 
they now prepared to have something to 
eat before carrying their outfit deeper 
into the woods. Henry was in a jocose 
state of mind and inclined to regard them 
all as amusing lunatics. He showed an 
irritating tendency to chuckle and shake 
his head pityingly all during the meal, 
until Durand exclaimed: 

“You hoary-headed old skeptic! What 
are you laughing at?” 

“What tickles me,” said Henry, “is 
the idee of three growed-up people 
turnin’ themselves out o’ good beds an’ 
a roof an’ callin’ it fun! I'll bet a dol- 
lar you’re all back at the Franklin House 
inside o’ three days.” 

“He’s got no imagination,” sighed 
Durand; “and without an imagination 
no one ever camped out and enjoyed it.” 
And he proceeded to load down the pes- 
simist with a trifle more than the legiti- 
mate forty pounds of outfit. 

By early afternoon they had conveyed 
the last of the outfit and provisions to 
the sunlit terrace, and the making of 
camp began. When the wind was still 
they could hear faintly the voice of fall- 
ing water—the trout stream from which 
Billy had secured the supper they had 
watched him cooking. Jane, with a long 
sigh of content, settled herself comfort- 
ably against a fallen log to watch Du- 
rand at work. She had packed her 
share of the provisions across from the 
wagon and she was tired and warm from 
the unusual exertion; but she had never 
felt more contented with the world. 
There was something absorbingly inter- 
esting in this growth of a home before 
her eyes. At one end of the terrace stood 
a thickly leaved maple, and under it Du- 
rand cleared the und and pounded it 
with the ax until it became a smooth 
hard floor. 
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“Now,” he said, “I’m going to make 
you and Angelique a boudoir!” 

“T think you’ll have to be a magician,” 
said Jane; but Durand went on chopping 
down a sapling, with a smile for her skep- 
ticism. He was in corduroys and a flan- 
nel shirt, which is the most attractive 
costume a man can wear; and Jane re- 
flected that he already looked younger, 
less worn and with more of the whimsi- 
eally boyish in his smile than she had 
seen there since the morning they sat 
on her steamer trunk and laughed at 
each other’s incompetence. She had 
never seen anything like the skill and 
assured ease with which he worked. The 
promised “ boudoir” grew out of the ma- 
terial at hand, as if he were, in fact, a 
magician. It took the shape of an A tent; 
but instead of being formed of prosaic 
canvas it was made of two upright sap- 
lings, with a sapling ridgepole and pine 
and balsam boughs woven and interwoven 
to form rainproof sides. Under such a 
shelter one could sleep in a green and 
aromatic security. 

On the hard earth floor canvas was 
stretched; and then Durand brought in 
several loads of spicy balsam fans, piled 
in woodsman’s fashion high on-the handle 
of his ax. With these Angelique filled 
the little mattresses of ticking she had 
made; and behold, as Durand said, beds 
good enough for the uneasiest crowned 
head in the world! His own sleeping 
shelter he made at a distant edge of the 
terrace, in a similar but smaller fashion. 
The supplies were either cached to the 
limb of a convenient tree or placed in the 
“refrigerator” Durand dug in a shady 
bank. The soul of Angelique was de- 
lighted by the disposal of the butter jar 
in a cool green eddy of the trout stream; 
and before sunset the little camp had 
taken on that look of orderly permanence 
which only the experienced camper 
knows how to give to his belongings. 

“Now,” said Durand, squinting at the 
western sky, “there’s just time to get 
in a supply of fuel and lay the two fires 
—the supper fire and a night fire—and 
then, oh, Mate! I'll give you your first 
‘esson in casting a fly.” 

That first lesson in the delectable art 
Jane never forgot. Whenever there 
eame, toward the end of June, an after- 
noon of warm golden silence, more like 
August than June, she smelled again the 
spiceries of freshly cut balsam boughs and 
she saw again the dappled length of that 
brave trout stream. Springing from 
some woodsy fastness far above them, it 


took its capricious course down the 
mountain, to settle into a sedate jog trot 
in the valley. But before it reformed and 
became a sober traveler it led an erratic 
and headstrong existence, leaping some- 
times with a brave show of recklessness 
over a rocky fall, or, with a change of 
mood, murmuring pretty inanities through 
sunlit shallows, to hasten finally into the 
embrace of some deep pool, which re- 
mained through the warm days cold and 
still in its emerald shadows, 

At the edge of one of these pools Du- 
rand took from his fly book the dain- 
tiest lure that ever danced before the 
greedy eye of trout—the snowy white 
miller. Two other flies he allowed Jane 
to choose, and she put her finger, with 
a child’s delight in color, upon the sear- 
let and white of a parmachenee belle and 
the blue and mottled brown of a silver 
doctor. Ten minutes later she was 
dancing on one foot at the edge of the 
pool, holding her breath, speechless from 
excitement. There had come an incred- 
ibly swift, curving leap from the brown 
shadows at the farther edge of the pool, 
the dainty white miller had disappeared 
and the next instant the line was whir- 
ring out from the reel. 

“ He’s making for his lair under that 
ledge of rock!” Durand exclaimed. 
“Play him! Oh, let him have the line!” 

Jane was pale with excitement. She 
besought Durand to take the rod lest the 
fighting trout should get away; but Du- 
rand cammanded her to land her own 
eatch. They must have been, both of 
them, a little demented by the stress of 
the moment, for just as the fighting trout 
darted towards them, Jane, wildly trying 
to follow this maneuver, stepped neatly 
off the rock on which she stood into the 
deep water of the pool. She had only 
time to think that the water was very 
cold and the bottom a long way down, 
before Durand jumped in beside her 
and lifted her out upon the bank. She 
still held tightly to the rod. 

“Tt’s not usual to rush in for your 
fish!” Durand expostulated, as he clam- 
bered out. 

“ How can you laugh!” she eried trag- 
ically. “I’ve lost my fish!” 

Half of her was dripping wet, but the 
fighting glow of all her New England 
ancestors was in her eyes. “I don’t mind 
getting wet, but to lose my fish!” she 
moaned. 

Durand’s big laugh filled the woods. 
“Oh, Mate! you’ve got the stuff in you 
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that fishermen are made of! And who 
would have thought it!” 

He reached to take the rod, when the 
slack line tightened and they perceived 
that their trout had only been lying quiet, 
stunned, possibly, by astonishment. 

“Reel in, reel in! Slowly, now—he’s 
tiring fast. There ...I believe you're 
going to land him!” 

And land him she did presently—a 
red-jeweled beauty, all the fight gone out 
of him, terror in his eyes. Jane sat 
down suddenly. Her hands were shak- 
ing, she was nearly weeping with pity 
for her victim and excitement in her tri- 
umph. Besides, her teeth were chattering 
from her icy plunge. 

“Here, you must not sit there, in 
those wet things,” said Durand. “ We'll 
make for camp as fast as we ean.” 

He helped her to her feet; but to her 
surprise she could searcely stand. The 
fatigue of the day, the shock of her wet- 
ting and the dragging weight of her 
soaked skirt combined to put a severe 
tax upon her slender stock of. strength. 
She set her teeth and started back over 
the way they had come. Nothing would 
have induced her to acknowledge her 
utter weariness; but with every rock and 
fallen tree she had to climb she grew a 
little paler. Durand, looking back at 
her as he offered a hand to help her, 
suddenly stopped. 

“You are tired?” he said. 

“Oh, no!” she smiled wanly, trying to 
keep her teeth from chattering; “I’m 
getting on very well.” 

Durand stowed the fishing tackle under 
a log without a word. Then he came to 
where she leaned against a stump. “ I’m 
going to carry you the rest of the way 
to camp,” he said. “It’s not far.” 

She protested with what spirit she 
could muster; but Durand only smiled at 
her steadily. “I’m the captain,” he said; 
and lifted her in his ‘ms as if she had 
been a child. 

She said nothing more; but when he 
placed her gently on her feet in sight of 
eamp she faced him with crimson cheeks. 
“T’m so I had to be earried. I feel 
as if I—I had failed you on the very 
first day.” 

Durand’s face clouded. “You need 
not have said that,” he returned, a little 
wistfully. “I don’t think you under- 
stand what it means to me to use my 
strength to help you, if I can.” 

He turned back to fetch the fishing 
tackle and she made her way to where 
Angelique had lighted their supper fire. 
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The kettle, hung from a crane of green 
saplings, was steaming; the fire between 
its two logs was like some wonderful 
flower sprung miraculously up in the 
dusk. And as Jane stumbled toward the 
light and warmth her spirits seemed sud- 
denly to leap skyward. She felt as if 
she had been out in the lonely darkness 
all her life and had suddenly come in to 
the warmth and protection of home. 

She changed her wet garments; and 
then, moved by some impulse she could 
not have explained, she walked to the 
edge of the woods to watch for Durand. 
She saw him as he came up through the 
woods, before he was aware of her. His 
face had fallen into its somber lines and 
he felt his way slowly up in the half 
light. She flashed her lantern down to 
light his way and called to him, “Oh, 
Captain, this way!” 

She saw his face light up with pleas- 
ure as he answered: “Aye, aye, Mate. 
Have you put on dry clothes?” And 
then, as they came in sight of the fire 
and the steaming kettle: “Why, it’s 
quite like getting home!” 

Jane did not say that the ordered 
picturesqueness of the little camp had 
appealed to her in the same way; but 
it gave her a swift sense of pleasure to 
know that Durand felt about it as she 
did 


On her knees in front of the glowing 
embers she smelled the delectable odor 
of her first trout sizzling in the frying 
pan, and she said to herself whimsically 
that she had reverted to the joys of the 
first cave woman. London and Paris 
dropped into the limbo of unrealities. 
The great reality was to be hungry; the 
finest pleasure to watch one’s supper 
cooking over a wood fire, and to eat 
it in good company; the sweetest ending 
to a day was to drop asleep with no roof 
to hide the stars save one of spicy green- 


ery. 

Deliciously drowsy, she watched An- 
gelique setting their supper table—an 
upturned box—and Durand arranging 
the logs for the night fire. The coffee 
sent forth an aroma which would have 
tempted the heart out of an ascetic. “ I’m 
ravenous!” she called to them; “and so 
tired I’m going to sleep with my head in 
the frying pan.” 

The darkness fell about them as they 
ate; and Durand threw bits of pine on 
the fire which leaped to light their ter- 
race from end to end. They had con- 
versation, of the pleasant sort which is 
made up of few words and long spaces 
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of silence. But mostly they paid a 
single-minded devotion to the erisp 
bacon, the potatoes baked in the ashes, 
the ambrosial coffee and Jane’s trout, 
which she ate with a rapt satisfaction. 

When the supper things had _ been 
serupulously taken care of—Durand laid 
down the gospel of system in camp—they 
eame to the final ceremony of the day, 
the lighting of what someone has ealled 
the friendship fire. In the center of the 
terrace, against two green saplings driven 
into the ground, Durand piled the logs 
he had eut that afternoon, with the 
largest one at the bottom; and at their 
back he laid the light wood for kindling. 
One mateh—a woodsman scorns to use 
two in lighting a fire—gave to the pyra- 
mid the breath of life. In a few minutes 
the piled-up logs were black against 
liquid crimson; and in half an hour the 
fire had reached its most perfect moment. 

It was in this moment that Jane be- 
gan to have an uneasy feeling that she 
was being stared at by unseen eyes. She 
was lying, wrapped in her blanket, with 
her head on Angelique’s duffle bag. The 
firelight, driving the darkness back into 
the woods, deepened every shadow and 
gave to the undersides of the branches 
whieh overhung the terrace a curiously 
theatrical and unreal radiance, as if they 
were painted trees shimmering under lime- 
light. Overhead, the stars burned in an 
ineffably deep blue sky. Everywhere 
was silence, the tender silence of a June 
night before the ripe days of August 
have tuned their insect choirs. In the 
stillness a twig snapped at the edge of 
the woods. Jane turned her head slowly 
until she could look into the deep shad- 
ows at her left. 

At first her eyes, dazzled by staring at 
the fire, could make out only masses of 
shaduw; but at last a little motionless 
figure, standing half hidden by the trunk 
of a tree, detached itself and beeame vis- 
ible as a darker shadow in the umber 


foreground. Casually, as if she meant to 
add a stick to the fire, she leaned toward 
Durand, who lay with his hands under 
his head, staring up at the sky. 

“Someone is out there watching us 
from behind that tree,” she said softly. 

“T know,” he returned in the same 
tone. “It’s Billy: he’s been there for 
the last ten minutes.” 

“Aren't you going to ask him to come 
in to our fire?” 

“No,” said Durand; “he must come, 
when he comes, of his own accord.” 

Jane settled herself back into her 
blanket The fire blazed up royally. 
Durand got out the tin box in whieh he 
kept his flies and reels and lines. It was 
a fascinating box, and he made the most 
of its fascinations. Sitting full ‘in the 
firelight, le inspected, a little ostenta- 
tiously, a dozen different kinds of flies. 
The light brought out their rainbow hues 
as he dangled them critically; and just 
as he shook out to the gaze of Jane a 
beautiful crimson and white lure, it 
seemed to her that she heard a sigh from 
the shadows on her left. 

She looked an appeal at Durand; but 
he only put away the flies in the tin box 
and arose with a mighty stretch. “ Bed- 
time,” he said. “ Tomorrow we'll whip 
that lower pool where I saw the big 
fellow today. I’ve a beauty of a three- 
and-a-half ounce rod you may take if 
youre good.” 

This time Jane knew she had heard 
aright. An unmistakable sigh came 
from the shadows. She half rose; but the 
small, darker shadow had slipped back 
into the forest, and once more, all about 
her, the fragrant silence of the June night 
settled down. 

“He’s gone now,” she said, regret- 
fully. 

Durand smiled at her across the fire. 
“T think he'll be at the lower pool to- 
morrow,” he said. “ We may not see 
him, but I think he'll be there.” 


(To be continued) 
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ONSIEUR PIERRE VIDET was, 
to be more explicit, a little old 
Frenchman who had a hairdress- 

ing shop over west in the Thirties—the 
core of ‘the Tenderloin. It was a serap 
of a one-story place tucked in between 
some great hives of tenements. They 
were the soul of the Tenderloin, fabulous 
monsters of shadow and myth, of metal, 
stone and crowds. Their old walls hid 
mystery, but the little wooden shop—ah, 
it seemed a mistake that it should be 
there, so quaint and %o foreign. 

It was a dark little place, encumbered 
with the tools of the trade, powder and 
pomade, eurling irons, strange bald heads 
to be fitted, in some leisure moment, with 
puffs and transformations and wigs. 
There were brushes and combs in endless 
disorder, and gilt coronets studded with 
paste jewels, side by side with cabbages 
and cheeses and a milk can and bundles 
of herbs, for Monsieur must needs live 
in the shop as well as ply his trade. But 
if you were to step through and out into 
the court at the back where the sun 
would creep in, despite the great walls 
on either side which tried to keep it 
out—ah, you would stand breathless in 
the garden of Monsieur. 

Do you know the Bois de Boulogne in 
the spring when it smells of the haw- 
thorn and violet, and the air is cool but 
the sun is warm? Has the perfume fol- 
lowed you mercilessly until you could 
ery out with the pain it gives you to be 
back in Paris again? Have you seen 
the flower girls trundling their earts 
loaded with gillyflowers and _ narecissus 
and jacinth, ealling, “ Fleurissez-vous, 
mesdames, fleurissez-vous,’ in the sweet 
spring weather along the rue Dauphine? 

Do you know the bleeding heart and 
the silver sprig of the Virgin, the for- 
get-me-nots and the anemone? Have 
you a palate for green leeks and flowery 
sage and spring onions? They were all 
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to be found in the garden of Monsieur. 
How he had managed it, that was the 
wonder, but there they were, transplanted 
and blooming in mad revel in the wilder- 
ness of the Tenderloin. 

And Monsieur himself, pottering end- 
lessly in the plots lest a weed push up to 
spoil the harmony, or a meddlesome worm 
wreak havoe at the roots? Ah, he was like 
nothing so much as an old pigeon who has 
been far afield through the woods, and is 
now returned home again. His starched 
shirt bosom protruded from his old 
waisteoat like a well-worn breast. His 
wide coat sleeves, flapping wildly to 
seare away a stray cat, were like a pair 
of rusty brown wings. While Monsieur 
himself, as he bent over with trowel and 
knife in search of grubs, had the timid 
air of a dove whom a loud noise or a 
spoken “whish” will frighten away. 

Trade was not lively with Monsieur. 
Other hairdressers displayed their won- 
derful braids and eurls and wigs in their 
shop windows, but the window of Mon- 
sieur, save for a solitary switch and a row 
of lonely bottles of hair tonic, was quite 
bare. Monsieur’s wonders were kept 
under lock and key. Sometimes he 
opened the drawers which held them, and 
took the treasures out to the little garden 
to fondle and turn about in the sun- 
shine. Sometimes it was in the evening 
that he bent over them and caressed them 
in the smoky light of a petroleum lamp. 

There was one—a white, curling wig, 
braided and tied with a black bow. Mon- 
sieur held it up to the light, and once 
more he saw the Champs Elysées in the 
evening—the asphalt shining like gold, 
the jeweled sentinels of light on either 
side, and the river beyond where the 
bridges hang like giant cobwebs sown 
with glow worms. He had dined in one 
of the little open-air eafes in the Latin 
Quarter, lingering deliciously over his 
tiny glass of champagne fine and the 
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café filtré. Now he was to see Cyrano, 
at the Thédtre Francais—he, Monsieur 
Pierre Videt, whose skilled fingers had 
made the white wig of Cyrano. The 
glory would be lis, as he sat there in his 
two-frane seat in the pit. Again he 
heard the orchestra and saw the starry 
lights of the theater, and his senses 
opened as a soft-scented gown brushed 
luis threadbare coat. Then he sighed and 
he carefully folded the wig of an artiste 
whom he, the little hairdresser, had out- 
lived, 

There was another treasure. It stood 
on a pedestal behind a faded red-velvet 
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curtain. Monsieur raised the curtain, 
almost reverently. It was a wax bust 


of a woman, wearing a crown of gay, 
yellow curls. She smiled down at Mon- 
sieur, the same bewitching, tantalizing 
smile that had been hers when the bright 
face had gleamed from the cab window 
that night in Paris. Again he watched 
under the street light as she stepped out 
with a scent of musk and a rustle of silk, 
and went up the steps of the Opéra Com- 
ique. Ah, his Déa! And when she stood 


before the footlights, with all Paris on 
its knees before her, it was his crown, 
gold, 


the eurling erown of Monsieur 


Sometimes it was in the evening that he bent over them and caressed them.—Page 165 
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Oh! it was like a nightingale peopling the wilderness with his music as she sang in the little shop.— Page 169 


Pierre, which made a halo about her little 
head. Sueh a little head it had been! 
Monsieur slipped his fingers inside one 
of the yellow ringlets and twisted and 
turned it, and then laid it coquettishly 
over the waxen forehead, humming as he 
worked, 
“Vous etes si jolie; tres jolie—” 

But the door of Monsieur’s shop opened 
quietly, and someone took up the re- 
frain. 


O ma belle ange blonde.” 


Monsieur turned quickly. 
“=. « ma belle ange blonde! 
“ There, I know it. I used to hear them 


jolie— 


singing that at the Beaux Arts, but I 
was too little, then, to sing it with them. 
All I eared about was the gingerbread 
in the streets, and the Punch and Judy 
shows—” 

Monsieur rubbed his mild biue eyes. 
Why, it might have been She come to 
life again, and standing in the low door- 
way. There was that quaint mocking 
smile, and there were the same restless 
little feet that would not keep still as 
she pirouetted about the shop just as She 
had daneed in that other shop in Paris. 

“T won’t hurt her—” 

Monsieur had carefully dropped the 
red velvet curtain, but the child went over 
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and picked up a corner of it and peered 
underneath. 

“Say, ain’t she just a peach, though? 
That’s the way I always thought I’d 
like to look, but I’m so black. Blondes 


4 : 
a j ain’t the fashion this season, though. 
Fr You have to be the dark, ravishing type, 


or you ain’t in it. Well, don’t stand 
there, looking at me.” 

She took off her hat and coat and 
dropped into a chair, then pulled out 
hairpins and let her hair down, 

“T’ve been watching you for days and 
days messing with your flowers, from the 
fifth floor back next door—that’s where 
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I room. So T thought ’'d come down and 
see you. I’ve got to have a Mareel— 
loose, you know, and quick—do you hear, 
quick! I’m due at the theater now.” 
Monsieur got out his irons and lighted 
his fire in a frenzy of haste and stuck 
a comb over his ear. Then he looked at 
the sweet little face that was shining back 
at him and laughing out of the mirror. 
“You want to know who I am, don’t 
you? And I ain’t going to tell you. I 
ean’t tell, for I don’t really know myself. 
My mother—” she stopped a minute. 


“ Well—I ran away, and here we are in 
New York. 


You’re doing Mareels and 


Monsieur had been hopping about the store after the child in a frenzy of excitement . . . but now he 
grew suddenly quiet.—Page 170 
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Tm doing a song and danee on a roof 
garden. That’s what we're here for— 
you and And we're neighbors. Let's 
be friends, will you?) Oh, L say, let’s 
be friends and sit in the garden!” 

She was quite irresistible, this little 
product of the Tenderloin, Monsieur 
curled and erimped and twisted, and lost 
his shyness. The two chattered away as 
if they had always known one another. 

“ Mademoiselle sings?” he asked, 

“Sure I do.” 

She leaned forward and stretched up 
to her full hight. Gh! it was like a night- 
ingale peopling the wilderness with his 
musie as she sang in the little shop. 
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There was Marguerite and Aida and 
Juliet pouring forth from the throat of 
this litthe danseuse. Monsieur dropped 
his curling iron to the floor, he listened 
in astonishment and then he became elo- 
quent in lis rapture. 

“But you sing divinely, Mademoiselle. 
La petite prima donna you are. Where 
did you learn the songs?” 

“Oh, L just pick ’em up,” she said. 
“You see, the theater’s near the opera 
house, and we hear ’em_ rehearsing. 
There—that’s swell.” She put her 
hands up to her hair. “ Feels as if it 
would stay up, too! So long. Tl be 
in again in a few days,” and the little 
prima donna flitted out into 
the strect. 

It was just a week ‘later 
that she came again. Mon- 
sieur was tying up a_re- 
fractory rosebush, and the 
child—for she never seemed 
any older than that—darted 
out to the garden. 

“There!” she eried, as she 
dropped pareel of cakes 
on the garden beneh, * and 
that’s tea. We'll have a 
party out here in the sun- 
shine. Oh, but sueh 
news! I’m taken into the 
chorus—” 

“The ehorus, mon en- 
fant?” Monsieur asked in- 
eredulously. 

“Yes.” She darted in and 
out among the flowers like 
a humming bird. The 
opera chorus. You see, it 
was this way. Some of us 
show girls knows the door- 
keeper to the opera house; 
he kids us, vou know, And 
the other day we were hang- 
ing round, listening to the 
rehearsal and there wasn’t 
any solos. I stand 
it, so IT just beeeed him to 
let me skin in—even if I 
didn’t have a pass. So I 
went up the stairs, still, and 
I hid behind the door. Tt 
was Faust, just before the 
flower part. And when 
they stopped, why T began. 
And the leader said, ‘ Who 
in blazes ’s that?” And I’m 
on—oh, I’m in the opera, 
Monsieur !”’ 

Monsieur clapped _ his 


It was to be the holiday of Monsieur—the first in twenty years.—Page 171 hands in excitement. 
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“Did I not tell you, Mademoiselle. La 
petite prima donna! And you will let 
me dress your hair? It was I, even Mon- 
sieur Pierre, who curled the wigs of the 
immortals of the Opéra Comique. With- 
out me there would have been no im- 
mortals.” 

The worn breast of Monsieur swelled 
with importance. 

“You just bet I will,” the little prima 
donna laughed back as she spread the 
‘akes on the beneh for a table, while 
Monsieur picked salad and garnished 
the feast with vine leaves and onions. 
Then she sat down in a heap on the 
ground and looked up into the old man’s 
face. 

“Singing in the opera’s different from 
being in vaudeville, ain’t it? 1 mean— 
oh, I don’t know how to say it, but it 
seems like being in a echureh, somehow. 
It seems as if you ought to be different— 
not like a show girl is. | ain’t very— 
good, you know.” 

The little prima donna said it quite 
steadily as she looked into the round, 
timid, pigeon eyes of Monsieur. 

The old hairdresser considered a min- 
ute. Then he picked a bright red rose 
and dropped it in the girl’s lap. 

“Pauvre enfant!’ he said tenderly as 
he laid his wrinkled hand on her head. 
“See, the rose is blooming for la prima 
donna!” 

It was a gay tea party and the first 
of so many happy days. Monsieur re- 
newed his youth. The ehild ran in often, 
breathlessly full of her new work, and 
bursting with song, but always ready 
to share the life of the old Frenehman. 
Together they got the garden ready for 
the fall, and then, when the days grew 
shorter, the little prima donna would 
drop in for an hour before the perform- 
anee each night to mend the socks of 
Monsieur and sew on his buttons in the 
dim light of the hair shop, while Mon- 
sienr, in return, would feteh out his old 
wigs and tell her stories of the immortals 
who had worn them. 

One afternoon, early in the season, it 
happened. The little prima donna burst 
in like a sunbeam, and put her arms 
about the neck of Monsieur. 

“Mon ami, mon ami!” she eried, drop- 

ping into the home tongue that she often 
used when the street slang failed her. 
' “She is suddenly ill—the soprano— 
and there is not one who éan sing the 
part as I ean. I know every word, every 
gesture, for am I not Jean?” 

She picked up her skirts and danced 


lightly to and fro on the bare floor of 
the shop, tossing an imaginary eup and 
balls as she sang in her elear, high 
soprano: 

* Place, place au Roi des jongleurs!” 
“That is who I am, Monsieur. Le 
pauvre enfant of the streets, who is 
simple and not very good, and ean only 
danee and do tricks. But listen, Mon- 
sieur, I shall danee and sing before the 
Virgin. I shall be Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame.” 

She went on excitedly as she let down 
her hair and then braided it tightly. 

“Tt is the people’s night, so it will not 
matter if someone from the chorus sings 
Jean. My French is pure, Monsieur, if 
my English ain’t. The director said, ‘ Be 
in the wings in an hour's time.” But my 
wig, Monsieur. It must be yellow, and 
eurled—and small Madame, the soprano, 
has a head like one of your eabbages.” 

Monsieur had been hopping about the 
store after the child in a frenzy of ex- 
citement as great as hers, but now he 
grew suddenly quiet. He folded back 
the red curtain and touched softly the 
yellow curls of the wax lady. He locked 
at her questioningly, but the divine Déa 
smiled back in approbation. Yes, the 
crown should be transferred. 

“Sit down, mon enfant.” He said it 
almost sternly. 

Then he carefully lifted off the wonder- 
ful yellow wig, and fitted it upon the 
head of the little prima donna. Wonder 
of wonders! It might have been made 
for the little head. 

“She would not have minded,” he said. 
“But,” he went on, “see that you do 
it great honor, mon enfant.” 

“Sure;” the child tied a searf over her 
head and started to leave the shop, but 
she suddenly came back as she pulled a 
slip of pink paper from her pocket. 

“Here,” she said, “it’s a pass,” and 
she thrust it into the old man’s hand. 
“Yowll come, won't you, and hear me 
sing?” 

After she had gone Monsieur turned 
the paper over and over in his hands. 
Then he went to an old chest whieh stood 
in the corner and took out a green broad- 
cloth coat. It was much worn and 
frayed about the edges and smelled of 
camphor. He took off his everyday 
brown coat, and put on the green one, 
brushing it most carefully, and putting 
a great deal of pomade on his hair. 
After he had finished his toilet, Monsieur 
went out to the garden. It was still 
lavish of its color with a few late-bloom- 
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ing asters and marigolds, and the winter 
roses. Monsieur made a set little nose- 
gay of roses with leaves all around the 
outside, and then he went out into the 
street, locking the shop door and putting 
the key in his pocket. It was to be the 
holiday of Monsieur—the first in twenty 
years since the old happy days in Paris. 


The opera house was packed from or- 
ehestra to pit with the friendly, every- 
day, charitable audience of a popular 
evening. It waited impatiently through 
the pastoral prelude which preceded the 
quaint little miracle play. Then there 
was a rustle of expectation, and a de- 
lighted eraning of necks as the great 
eurtain rolled aside and the jostling, 
merry crowd of villagers and monks 
shouted out their May-day songs of revel 
in the convent square of Cluny. 

It is market day, and the boys and 
girls dance in front of the gay fruit and 


flower stands. Gorgeously plumed 
knights mingle with peasants in the 


crowd, while over the abbey door stands 
the statue of the Virgin looking down on 
it all. It is the wonderful first day of 
the month of Marie. 
But the crowd suddenly parts. 
the wings comes the clear ery: 
“Place, place—au Roi des jongleurs!” 


From 


as the boy Jean, the village juggler, en-— 


ters. 

But this is not the Jean of a week ago. 
The audience waits, breathless. This is 
the true Jean—the child of the people— 
a little, slight thing in his rags, with the 
eup and balls and his lute, and a eloth 
of magic over his arm. There is the same 
shock of yellow hair; but listen, as he 
stands, frightened an instant and then 
tunes his lute and dances and pours forth 
the wonderful drinking song, the Halle- 
Iujah of Wine, which catches the spirit 
of the May-day revel and turns the jests 
of the crowd to shouts of applause. Bon- 
iface, the kind old abbey cook, enters on 
his white donkey laden on either side 
with panniers of fruit and vegetables and 
flowers. A revel of color there is. But 
even Boniface joins in the applause of 
Jean, the little ragged figure in the cen- 
ter of the square, playing his tricks and 
repeating again and again the tuneful 
drinking song whieh the populace de- 
mands, 

Suddenly the eonvent door opens, and 
the Prior appears. There is a quick hush 
and Jean falls to his knees, penitent, as 
the Prior rebukes him for his sacrilege. 
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Jean promises to enter the convent—and 
the curtain feil on the first act. 

Then the audience went mad. The lit- 
tle new Jean must needs come out once, 
twice, three times. The pit rocked with 
applause as the debonair, ragged figure 
stood outlined against the curtain, smil- 
ing and bowing and tossing the balls. 
But the little prima donna—in all the 
great, black sea of faces, she saw only 
one face across the footlights. She had 
seen it when she first entered—the 
wrinkled old face of Monsieur, smiling 
back at her from his seat in the or- 
chestra and waving a set little nosegay of 
roses. 

Then the triumph went on. There is 
the seene in the old abbey workroom 
where the musician monk is composing 
a chant, the poet monk is writing a 
hymn and the painter monk is eoloring 
a statue of the Virgin. They are all 
making preparation for the morning of 
the Assumption—all but Jean. He enters 
in the long robe which does not fit his 
little figure, and he weeps because he is 
too ignorant, too simple, to be of service 
to Marie. But Boniface comforts Jean. 
He tells the boy that no service is to be 
despised. Even he, the cook of the 
abbey, may do his work so well, may 
pick his herbs and arrange his salads so 
as to be of service to the Virgin. And 
Jean listens, and sings that he, even le 
jongleur, shall have a part in the As- 
sumption morning. 

Last, there is the abbey chapel, the high 
altar, the lights and the painted statue 
of the Virgin. Jean enters, stealthily, 
with the paraphernalia of the juggler 
hidden under his monkish garb. He 
spreads his eloth of magie in front of the 
altar. He drops off his robe and stands 
in the vest of le jongleur, tuning his lute 
as he did before in the Square of Cluny. 
For a moment he prays that the great 
Mother will forgive the poverty of his 
service—all that he is able to give her. 
Then the boy sings his street songs and 
tosses the cup and balls for the last 
time, and dances before the statue of the 
Virgin. There is the frightened, angry 
chorus of monks at the back of the 
chapel, ready to kill Jean for his impiety 
and restrained only by the pleading of 
Boniface. Then—the miracle. The altar 
is illumined with a great light. The Vir- 
gin moves from her place, and stretches 
her hands out in weleome to the little 


juggler, and the eurtain falls as Jean, 
turning, with the nimbus of the ascend- 
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ing Virgin shining on his yellow hair, 
sings in a wonderful burst, 
les simples, car ils verront 
eu.” 


There was the usual busy, midnight 
crowd outside the opera house; cabs and 
taxis and jangling street cars, and the 
hum of musie from the cafes, Monsieur 
walked through it all in a dream as he 
made his way around to the stage door. 
He wanted to give the little prima donna 
his roses and see her home, perhaps, if 
some younger gallant hadn’t already be- 
spoken the privilege. Why, it had been 
Paris all over again; another triumph 
for him, Monsieur Pierre Videt. The last 
motif of the opera kept singing itself 
over and over again in his head as he 
took his post in the dim light at one side 
of the stage door, Heureur les simples— 
happy are the simple!” 

The little prima donna was a long 
time in coming. Monsieur hoped that 
nothing had happened to the wig. If 
only he had thought to have her wrap it 
up in a bit of paper! The nigiit was chill 
and Monsieur buttoned the old green coat 
and turned up the collar. 

There, she was coming. He could hear 
the mocking little laugh. There was a 
second voice also, very like that of the 
good Boniface, and Monsieur stepped 
deeper into the shadows that he might 
not intrude, and might also pass by when 
they should have gone. He waited a see- 
ond, though. His petite prima donna 
was such a picture as she stood at the 
door, wrapped in a searlet cloak, and 
looking up with shining eyes into the 
face of the great tenor who was beside 
her. They, too, waited a moment—it may 
have been for their cab—and Monsieur 
heard the man speak. 

“Tt was a great success, Mademoiselle.” 

His voice had a rich mellowness. Mon- 
sieur was once more seated, entranced, 
as Boniface entered with his basket of 
flowers, riding upon the white donkey. 
The next sentence was nearly lost, but 
Monsieur pulled himself out of the dream 
as the tenor continued. “ Mademoiselle 
would eare for a permanent engagement 
as soprano?” 

Oh 

The child threw back her evening cloak 
and stretched out her arms to enfold the 
night in her eagerness, but the man 
seemed not to mark the gesture. He 


went on, slowly. “ Mademoiselle might 
sing here for the remainder of the sea- 
son—some of the lesser roles. Then 
another winter there could be an engage- 
ment on the Continent—Paris, perhaps—” 

Paris! Again Monsieur lost himself 
in his dreams. Ah, there was the stage 
for the child. His Paris—so like a 
flower, or yet a danseuse whose tempo is 
always the waltz. But Monsieur was 
awakened by the girl’s voice, high and 
sweet with her enthusiasm. 

“Tt could be arranged?” 

“The debut of Mademoiselle could be 
arranged.” 

There was still that compelling mellow 
voice as the man stepped closer to the 
girl and continued, “ Everything in this 
world—musice, art, the drama—may be 
arranged.” 

He stooped down to the little red- 
cloaked figure, but as he hissed his last 
sentence in her ear, Monsieur stepped 
bravely out of the shadows and faced 
the two. A quaint, old-world etching 
he made, outlined against the dark walls 
of the opera house in the shabby green 
coat, and holding his nosegiy. 

“ A thousand pardons,” he began trem- 
blingly. Then, taking courage, he went 
on: “ Monsieur lives, perhaps, at a dis- 
tanee, but I have the great honor to live 
next door to la petite prima donna. 
May I conduct Mademoiselle home? 

“ See!” 

He held out the set little nosegay as 
he turned to the girl. 

“The roses still bloom for you, mon 
enfant.” 

“Mon ami, mon ami!” 

The girl threw herself, in a frenzy of 
tears, upon the worn breast of Monsieur 
as the tenor, with a muttered exclamation, 
hailed the approaching eab, and. whirled 
away into the night. 

“There, there!” 

Monsieur put his arms tenderly about 
the little trembling figure. 

“Come home, mon enfant. It is late— 
late—and we have much to do tomorrow. 
We will put the winter wrappings round 
the rose bushes, and we will mend so 
great a pile of socks—” 

Monsieur’s round eyes twinkled mer- 
rily. La petite prima donna smiled, too, 
through her tears. She slipped her hand 
into that of the old Frenchman and the two 
walked slowly away from the stage door. 
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HE difficulties and intricacies of 
photography which had to be econ- 
tended with ten or even five years 

ago no longer exist. Simplification of 
every step has made it an exact science, 
and, while still amenable to infinite con- 
trol and variation, good pictures may 
also be made mechanically, and to do so 
requires no intimate knowledge of pho- 
tography. 

Dark rooms, glass dry plates, clumsy 
eameras and focusing cloths are not re- 
quired as in the past. <A_ neat little 
eamera, one or two pieces of simple ap- 
paratus and an instruction book contain- 
ing a few rules so clearly expressed that 
the merest child can understand them, 
render the successful practice of photog- 
raphy an easy matter. Any bright boy 
or girl soon grasps the elementary rules 
and learns that when they are not ad- 
hered to failure results. This in itself 
furnishes an invaluable training for thor- 
oughness and observance of directions. 

Not only the use of the eamera, but also 
the finishing of the pictures, may be done 
by the veriest beginner. The film devel- 
oping tank, as simple as the camera itself, 
takes eare of this matter mechanically 
with very little attention. Aecompany- 
ing it is no array of apothecaries’ seales, 
packages of many different salts or bottles 
of solutions. Everything may now be 
had in powders of the proper size, to be 
added to the right quantity of water, and 
after use the solutions are thrown away. 
The whole operation is so elean that it 
may be performed anywhere, and so 
simple that anybody ean do it without 
diffieulty. 

An expensive camera for a child is 
unneeessary and unwise. There are in- 
struments intended for this very purpose 
which answer admirably, and later, when 
a more intimate knowledge of photog- 
raphy has been gained, a better one ean 
be procured. A serviceable camera costs 
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no more than a first-class air rifle, and 
the developing tank about as much more, 
while finished negatives, ineluding all 
necessary materials, do not exceed four 
cents each, and prints from them can be 
made for less than two eents each. 
Many people think that there is a con- 
siderable expense for wasted materials, 
and it certainly used to be so, but the 
recent simplification of the process makes 
it unlikely. It is now known that if cer- 
tain things are done, good pictures will 
result; this is all the child needs to know 
at first, and if he follows instructions 
strictly the amount of wasted materials 
will be very small. 

The strongest argument I ean offer in 
favor of the camera for children is that 
it cultivates close observation and investi- 
gation to a high degree. A child armed 
with a eamera will be constantly on the 
lookout for material and will discover 
things which otherwise would not attract 
his notice. Moreover, he should be en- 
couraged to photograph every object 
which he does not understand or which 
is not familiar to him. Then when the 
pictures are developed they ean be ex- 
plained to him in interesting little talks. 

Outdoor objects, with occasional snap 
shots of his playmates, parents and scenes 
which please his faney, are the sort of 
pietures the child will make at first; but 
his instruction in drawing and sketehing 
at school will soon begin to influence his 
work, and each will assist the other. He 
wal begin to realize the meaning of lines, 
the value of light and shade and to seareh 
for and photograph the forms of eompo- 
sition which he has learned about, as well 
as to make the objects in his pictures eon- 
form to some definite arrangement. This 


signifies a growth of artistic tempera- 
ment and appreciation for the beautiful 
in nature which is one of the most im- 
portant resulis of the use of the eamera. 
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You know her so well that I seareely 


need state 

She bought nothing showy or over- 
ornate. 

Some fine hand embroidery on a plain 
waist 


Melissa Clarissa considered good taste. 


Her colors she chose with judgment and 
eare 


To suit her fair skin and bright golden 
hair. 

And whatever she wore, in the office or 
street, 

She was always exquisitely dainty and 
neat. 


Of course, by the men she was greatly 
admired, 

And many of them for her favor aspired; 

But she was exclusive, and even a smile 

Was not easily won from reserved Miss 
De Lisle. 


Wits Deswinge by 


Part II 


Mr Percy MeRae was so pleased with her 
work 

He again raised the salary of his new 
clerk. 

And some of her funds, as you'll prob- 
ably guess, 

Melissa Clarissa expended on dress. 


=. 
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The men in the house where she was em- 
ployed 

Were her worshipful slaves, and were 
quite overjoyed 

If she but accorded a gratified look 

When they brought her some bonbons or 
flowers or a book. 


Then sometimes Melissa Clarissa would go 

To a concert, perhaps, or theatrical show; 

And the other young fellows would envy 
the bliss 

Of the much-favored one who was hon- 
ored like this. 


“Oh, Melissa Clarissa!” her girl friends 


would sigh, 
“What makes you so very exclusive and 
shy? 


You could easily be a social success, 
If you'd stop saying ‘No, and begin 
saying ‘ Yes.’” 


Melissa Clarissa said, “ Oh, I don’t know; 

It’s not everyone with whom I like 
to go. 

A man must be more than pleasant and 
kind 

For my taste—he: must be well-bred and 
refined.” 


“Oh, pooh!” said the other girls, “ you’re 
too select, 

You’re flying too high. Perhaps you ex- 
pect 

Mr Perey McRae to bow at your feet, 

And that’s why you’re always so tidy and 
neat !” 


Melissa Clarissa said nothing at all; 

But she smiled to herself as she passed 
through the hall 

And entered the office where Perey McRae 

Had arrived and was starting the work 
for the day. 


He looked up as Melissa came in at the 
door. 

“Good morning,” he said, as he’d oft 
said before. 

But somehow his glance seemed to linger 
a while 

On pretty Melissa Clarissa De Lisle. 


She was very attractive. Her soft golden 
hair 

Was prettily coiled with exquisite care. 

No puffs, eurls or frizzes. Miss M. C. 
De Lisle 

Approved for her work-hours a plain, 
simple style. 
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Her costume, of course, was exceedingly 
neat 

From immaculate collar to trimly shod 
feet ; 

Yet as Mr ‘McRae took her in at a glance, 

He wondered how she would look dressed 
for a dance! 


“Miss De Lisle,” he impulsively said, 
“would you come 

To an informal dance, Thursday night, 
at my home? 

My mother and sister will 
welcome you there: 

And though small ’twill be 
really a pleasant af- 
fair.” 


Now this nearly took Miss 
Lisle’s breath 
away! 

But, controlling her feelings, 
she managed to say, 

“Why, thank you, ’twould be 
a great pleasure in- 
deed.” 

Then she turned to her work, 
giving no further heed. 


The other girls made a great 
fuss when they heard 

Of the honor that was on 
Melissa conferred, 

But only a satisfied, gratified 
smile 

They could get from Melissa 
Clarissa De Lisle! 
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THE TALE OF MELISSA CLARISSA DE LISLE 


Now, for that rainy day which 
is scheduled to come 
Melissa Clarissa had saved quite 
a sum. 

Part of which she decided to 


And buy a new gown to wear 
to the dance. 


in advance, 


She went to the smartest modiste she 


could find, 


And between them a wonderful gown was 


designed 


Of silken material, filmy and sheer; 
A model so simple ’twas almost severe. 


Melissa Clarissa, in that robe of white, 

Was a vision of beauty, a dream of de- 
light! 

Her golden hair massed in a soft pile of 
curls; 

Round her throat, her one heirloom, a 
fine string of pearls. 


She entered the ballroom, and Mrs MeRae 

Was so startled she seareely could think 
what to say! 

She could hardly believe that this girl was 
the one 

Who worked every day for her husband 
and son! 
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Melissa Clarissa was sweet and demure; 

Her instincts were true and her judgment 
was sure. 

She quite won the hearts of all the Me- 
Raes, 

For her manners and looks they had noth- 
ing but praise. 


She was belle of the ball, but her honors 
she bore 

As prettily as her trailed garments she 
wore. 

She managed her gown with an exquisite 
grace; 

Nc. a fold disarranged, nor a frill out of 
place. 


“By Jove! I declare!” thought Perey 
McRae, 

“That girl is a wonder! A marvel, I 
say! 

She’s danced all the evening, yet doesn’t 
appear 

One bit more untidy than when she eame 
here! 


“T do admire girls that are always so 
neat ; 

And then, Miss De Lisle is so gentle and 
sweet. 

She’s pretty, refined and very well-bred, 

But—I fear that my heart’s run away 
with my head!” 
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THE 


Elia W. Peattie 


Ep1ToR’s Note— This, the first article in the “ Friends of — Family” series, will be followéd in an 
early issu> by a study of** The Grocer” by BARTON W. CURRIE. 


? HAK is her what tells us how?” 
W wailed the little East Tennes- 
see mountain boy when his 
teacher failed to appear at the proper 
hour in the hilltop “blab” school where 
a dozen young Americans were receiving 
their introduction to the art of letters. 
“ Her what tells us how ”’—the teacher! 
She is an influence in our land of free 
and universal education whose force it is 
diffieult to estimate. One says “ her” be- 
eause in the kindergarten, the public 
grammar school and the parochial and 
private schools for girls the woman 
teacher has the platform almost exelu- 
sively to herself. She holds her full half 
share of pedagogical responsibility in 
the high schools, and 
she fills at least a 
fourth of the posi- 
tions in eolleges and 
universities of the eo- 
educational variety. 
At the Cook County 
Normal School in the 
suburbs of Chicago 
there are 625 pupils, 
all prospective teach- 
ers. Of these 600 are 
women, nor is this dis- 
crepancy between the 
sexes in the least 
unusual in colleges 
where the responsible 
profession of teaching 
is taught. 

_ are ___these 
women into whose care 
we confide our children? From what 
social group do they chiefly come? Why 
do they take up with a calling which may 
bring them an ineome smaller than that 


Wille Fane, Chicago's superin- 


of their seamstress, their cook or the 
janitress who scrubs their schoolrooms? 
Why, having the ability to teach, do they 
not direct their energies to channels more 
remunerative? 

The answers are not difficult, The 
school teacher known to you and me 
comes from the aspiring middle class of 
restricted means. She is not adventu- 
rous, aggressive or highly individualized, 
as a general thing. She wishes to adopt 
a calling in keeping with her womanli- 
ness, her instinet for retirement and her 
agreeable but not fashionable social posi- 
tion. She knows that the better paid 
cook or seamstress will lack the social 
consideration which is hers by precedent 
and desert; even the 
stenographer and 
bookkeeper will lack 
certain ofthe priv- 
ileges and rewards 
which will come to 
her. Her. .impulse 
for work may have 
come merely from a 
desire to be inde- 
pendent of her father, 
or to indulge herself 
in the stirring satis- 
faction of an _ indi- 
vidual pocketbook, 
but more often the 
young teacher takes 
up her work—or at 
least continues in it— 
from the wish to help 
her brothers and sis- 
ters, to care for her mother, or orphaned 
nieces or nephews, or to lift to livable 
proportions a meager family income. The 
teacher comes in the majority of cases 
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The superintendent of kindergartens at Lansing, Michigan, with some of her little charges 


from what Abraham Lincoln designated 
as “the plain people ”—God bless them! 
—and her sanity, her industry, her con- 
centration of purpose; her private life 
of sacrifice and service, put her high in 
the company of those who justify their 
lives by their achievements. 

Few European nationalities go unrep- 
resented among our school teachers, but 
a district superintendent of many years’ 
experience in a large city is of the opin- 
ion that Americans of Irish deseent com- 
pose the largest group of any one kind. 
The period of teaching may be long or 
short for the woman instructor, but it 
is by no means a foregone conclusion 
that her emergence will be by the matri- 
monial avenue. Many a suceessful busi- 
ness woman gets her first taste of 
independence as a school teacher, and 
ventures from that into more remuner- 
ative work. 

Simple and direct of manner, without 
elaboration or affectation, comely of 
feature, unindividual but neat as to dress, 
with correctness but not mueh distinetion 
of speech, moderately sympathetic but 
seldom inspiring, the publie school 
teacher presents herself in composite to 
our consideration. She supplements our 
home training, erects certain standards by 
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which our children measure us and plays 
a large part in the formation of the 
characters as well as the directions of 
the minds of our chil “cen. Yet, while 
laboring simultaneously with us, does she 
work to the same ends? Has any sort 
of co-operation been affected by the 
teacher and the parent? 

IS THERE A REAL RELATION BETWEEN THE 

: SCHOOL AND THE HOME? 

Is there really any relation between 
the home and the publie school at the 
present time? Is the teacher really a 
friend of the family? Does the parent 
co-operate with the teacher? Is the 
policy adopted at home consistently sup- 
ported at school, or vice versa? 

It is not surprising that far and 
away the greater part of parents and 
teachers must own themselves delinquent 
in their efforts to establish an under- 
standing and some sort of co-operation 
between the school and the home. 

Being a parent is a complicated and 
rather appalling business; being a teacher 
is one of the most responsible positions 
in the world; and being a child is no neg- 
ligible matter either. Let the little one 
venture to step beyond that liberal mon- 
archy, the home, over which he has ruled 
with a genial tyranny, into the keen repub- 
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lie of the schools, and the task of living 
begins to take on very different aspects. 
He finds himself—the willful, soft- 
hearted, eager, wistful young citizen—at 
a bewildering disadvantage. He is 
jostled about in a bustling community 
which appears to have been planned 
almost exclusively for the convenience of 
the grown person. Even in the sehoolroom 
it is the grown idea that dominates, and 
often this is strangely out of accord with 
the juvenile idea. Nor need it be as- 
sumed that the grown idea is invariably 
superior to that of the youthful idea. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
passionate little individualist, obsessed as 
’ he is by his instinet for play, liberty and 
self-expression, should become something 
of a rebel. It is not the business of the 
elder who encounters this “ badness” to 
grieve over it, or to convert the outlook- 
ing child into a culprit. Even prayers 
are superfluous. The thing to do is to 
adjust the child’s world to him. That 
is the business of the teacher and the 
parent. And it goes without saying that 
if they really are to succeed they ought 
to co-operate. 

The mother, on her part, .is liable to 
judge of the efficiency of the school by 
its ability to meet the demands of her 
child. She sends him from the home 
where she has sheltered and tended him, 
with nameless misgivings. She knows 
intimately, and loves unspeakably, all the 


peculiar characteristics of her young 
personage, and it seems to her that it 
ought to be the business of the world 
to train up this treasured man or woman- 
child for the glistening career which lies 
before him or her. 


THE CHILD SOMETHING OF A BORE TO THE 
TEACHER 


The teacher, however, has none of this 
naivete. She is already perfunctory in her 
attitude. Childhood is not a fresh and 
stimulating miracle to her, but a hack- 
neyed fact, a familiar condition. She is 
given from forty to sixty children to 
train. They are strangers te her. In a 
year they pass on. Meantime they 
insistently oppose her, baffle her, miss her 
meaning, suck her dry as boys suck lem- 
ons. Her reward in dollars and cents 
is modest; sometimes it is grotesquely 
inadequate to her needs. She views with 
jaded mind the child which appears to 
the mother to be so individual, so singled 
out from the rest by his qualities ef mind 
and heart and person. 

In all that relates to himself the child 
is surprisingly keen and critical. If 
there is an inconsistency between the 
moral or the educational policy of the 
home and the school he is quick to detect 
it. And usually he gives his approval 
to the“school policy. Partly because the 
authority there is more imperative, 


partly because the sense of familiarity 
is not so strong, the school appears to 


“ C-A-T—cat!" 
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A typical New England school teacher 


him to be in possession of the ultimate 
truth; and though the people at home 
may be doing the best they can, he dis- 
trusts them. They have not, he thinks, 
the opportunity that is his for a supe- 
rior and up-to-date education. 

Nor is the child without justifieation 
for this point of view. In the home the 
new science of child study is haphazard, 
or, at best, amateur. The best instrue- 
tors are professionals in this art, or, in 
other words, they are the teachers, Lit- 
tle by little many of the duties of the 
parent have been assumed by the schools. 
Not only is the normal, well-intentioned 
child excellently drilled in the essentials 
and given glimpses into the world of let- 
ters and of art, but the sub-moral child, 
the very dull child, the deaf, blind and 
deformed child, is each and everyone given 
particular attention. One has, indeed, 
only to visit such schools as the Paren- 
tal School in Chicago, or the John Worthy 
Sechool—an institution for “ delinquent ” 
boys—to note at once the tendency to give 
such youths extraordinary opportunities 
for development. No well-behaved, intelli- 
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gent boy of the Chicago publie school 
system can hope for such privileges as 
are extended to the wayward and disc- 
bedient boys who are relegated to the 
mild discipline of the Parental School, or 
placed behind bars and bolts at the John 
Worthy. 


CHICAGO'S “ PARENTAL SCHOOL” 


At the Parental School, for example, 
the manual training is developed in such 
a manner as to be particularly diverting 
and instructive; vegetable gardens and 
flower gardens, stables and _ pasture 
grounds, with their cattle, are cared for 
by the boys; and military instruction 
varies the monotony and builds up the 
body. The zest with which these boys 
devote themselves to their tasks shows 
how interesting they find the great game 
of “doing things.” 

The John Worthy School, is, in its 
way, a penal institution. Boys who have 
come to the attention of the juvenile 
court are sent here. When once the im- 
posing doors of this eastled building have 
closed upon them the boys are prisoners 
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until such time as the judge of the ju- 
venile court orders their parole. They, 
too, are given extraordinary opportuni- 
ties to develop, but the term is liable to 
be too brief to work such reconstruction 
as is necessary. 

Although this eager effort is made 
to supplement the undisciplined home 
with the disciplined corrective or paren- 
tal school, so far as the boys are con- 
cerned, yet, astonishingly enough, this 
benevolence has seldom been extended 
to the girls. In Chicago there is no school 
under the control of the publie school sys- 
tem to which girls may go, and everywhere 
over the country it is admitted that here 
is a problem of proportions. Not to enter 
into this subject too extensively, it may 
be said that there is a hesitaney about 
sending a girl to a corrective school. A 
boy suffers little from such an experience. 
He is greeted warmly enough by his 
companions in the day school upon his 
return, and he suffers little or not at all 
from an injured reputation. With the 
girl this is not the case. The reputation 
of a young girl is a delicate thing, and 
she cannot rest lightly under the asper- 
sion of having been “bad.” It means, 
too fatally, but one thing. “And from 


the infliction of an ill name she cannot 

easily recover. 

THE BAFFLING PROBLEM OF THE WAY- 
WARD GIRL 


Moreover, it appears from the reports 
secured from industrial homes for girls 
that the quick suspicion which attaches 
to wayward girls is not without a 
foundation in fact. Few girls appear 
to break from home contro] save for the 
old, sad reason. The situation appears 
quite generally to be discouraging for 
the girl. In too many homes there is a 
lack of protection thrown around her; 
in the schools she receives no religious 
training; onee her young feet venture 
recklessly into forbidden paths, there ap- 
pears to be little hope for her. Some 
benevolent institution may open its doors 
to her; but those remedial devices, the 
publie parental and penal schools, seldom 
are offered. 

It is true there are individual teachers 
who, splendidly exceeding their author- 
ity, contrive to hem the girl student 
around with protective influences. Mrs 
Enoch Ward, the superintendent of a 
London City School—what we here would 
call a publie school—sends for the par- 
ents of each young woman pupil and sub- 
jects them to a friendly inquisition. 


A teacher and her pupils io front of their schoo! in Californie 
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“What is your daughter expecting to 
do when she leaves school?” she inquires. 
The answer usually is vague: she will 
work at home, or pick up something to do 
in the city, or marry. 

“Do you mean she has made arrange- 
ments to marry, or merely that it may 
be her fortune to do so?” 

The reply usually is that the com- 
plaisant parent refers merely to an 
hymeneal chance. 

“And if you die and leave her, is 
there provision made for her? Can she 
live without working?” 

No. The answer almost invariably is 
no. 

“And this possible ‘ job ’—will she be 
able to make enough out of ae to sup- 
port herself?” 

Well, perhaps; perhaps eek, ° 

Then Mrs Ward depicts in a few 
graphie and kind words what may hap- 
pen to a young girl who is orphaned, 
and who is not provided with means of 
livelihood. In the great majority of cases 
she succeeds in inducing the parents to 
apprentice their girls or to secure special 
instruction for them. They become mil- 
liners, dressmakers, housemaids, _ ste- 
nographers, ete. They are given some 
definite means of protecting themselves. 
It is Mrs Ward’s good fortune to make 
enduring friends of her “girls.” They 
keep in correspondence with her, invite 
her to their weddings and their christen- 
ings, and seek her advice in hours of per- 
plexity. 

But this warm relationship is not the 
result of the school system. It is the 
act of an individuality. It is the result 
of one teacher’s conviction that the posi- 
tion of an educator is one of high and 
sacred responsibility. 

It is not easy for the parent to esti- 
mate the full extent of the difficulty 
under which the teacher labors. Miss 
Grace Southwick, who is at the head 
of the department of English in the 
California School of Mechanie Arts, 
founded by James Lick at San Francisco, 
has stated the ease with no small degree 
of feeling. She is one of those up-look- 
ing and progressive teachers who regard 
their work objectively as well as sub- 
jectively. It is an instinct with her to 
compare methods, and the relation of 
the home and the school is a subject to 
which she has given much attention. To 
her mind this relation is reprehensibly 
slight. She says: 

“In what way am I fit to assume vica- 
rious parenthood for one hour a day 


toward these two hundred and fifty pu- 
pils, with their differing personalities, 
knowing nothing of their family ideals, 
their inherited traits, their personal de- 
fects and capabilities? How dare I 
undertake to train minds, or, more pre- 
sumptuous still, to develop characters in 
these students, of whose bent I know 
nothing, whose abnormalities I barely can 
recognize—much less account for? You 
cannot know what a wave of sickening 
discouragement overwhelms one who faces 
students on these terms, much as one 
might face many eans to be filled and 
labeled peaches or apples or—prunes!” 

THE NEED OF A SCHOOL RECORDER 

It is Miss Southwick’s opinion, how- 
ever, that the lack of acquaintance is 
unnecessary. She advocates the employ- 
ment of a recorder in each school whose 
duties shall inelude the writing of letters 
to parents, dictated, of course, by the 
principal or the teacher, asking for data 
regarding each child. Such a recorder 
is now employed in the School of 
Mechanic Arts, and to the information 
obtained by means of inquiries and sus- 
tained correspondence, there is the addi- 
tional evidence gained at the teacher’s 
luncheon table, where every member of 
the faculty is expected to be present, 
and where the work, temperament and 
possibilities of the pupils are discussed. 

Mr George A. Merrill, superintendent 
of the California School of Mechanic 
Arts, is enthusiastie in his advocacy of 
a school recorder. “So far as the pub- 
lie schools are concerned,” he writes, “ the 
connection between the home and the 
school at the present time is a merely 
haphazard one, being confined almost en- 
tirely to the medium of the truant offi- 
cer;” and he adds: “ What is needed is 
systematic arrangement on behalf of all 
the pupils—especially for the average, 
normal pupil—and not alone for the de- 
linquent.” 

He believes that the true and best rela- 
tion of the teacher to the home resembles 
that of the family physician. The 
teacher should have expert krowledge of 
the pupil, not only as to his mental, but 
also as to his moral and physical con- 
dition and tendencies. But even were 
the teacher possessed of such knowledge 
it would be more or less futile without a 
thorough understanding between the 
school and the home. 

“As time goes on,” he writes, “the 
schools are steadily taking over func- 
tions which formerly belonged to the 
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home and to society. The socializing in- 
fluences at work in the schools, espe- 
cially in secondary schools, have invaded 
the schools faster than the school organ- 
izations have been able to adjust them- 
selves to meet the new conditions. On 
the othe. hand, the tendency of the times, 
especially in large cities, has been to 
unload these responsibilities.” 

Miss Southwick, commenting upon the 
same situation, observes that it would 
be within the realm of possibilities to 
assume this relation of “ priest, physi- 
cian and pedagogic expert” if each 
teacher had twenty pupils to care for, but 
she believes that while the classes are 
crowded as they are in the publie schools, 
an intimate understanding of each pupil 
is out of the question. 

FATHERS MORE REASONABLE THAN 

MOTHERS 


And before passing from this phase 
of the question, it may be well to note 
that teachers declare that a request for 
assistance in reconciling a difficult child 
to his school environment meets with 
more courteous, prompt and sympathetic 
response from fathers than from mothers. 
The mother cannot—or at least, can 
rarely—divest herself of what may be 
termed the maternal predilection; while 
the father, accustomed to the compro- 
mises of a business life, understands that 
it is the good of the majority which must 
first be considered. 

WAGES LOWER THAN THOSE OF HOD 

CARRIERS AND SEAMSTRESSES 

To return to the case of the teacher: 
Our schools are not deliberately placed 
in the hands of women, although there is 
a feeling in favor of the woman instruc- 
tor in the lower grades, where the mater- 
nal quality is desired; but it is the women 
who offer themselves for the work. It is 
they who will accept the price offered. 
Lacking the man’s wide choice of occu- 
pations, the women have made teaching 
their especial vocation, and accept the 
modest income, though not without pro- 
test. 

To fall once more within the grip of 
that grotesque catchword, “the average,” 
it may be of depressing interest to the 
reader to learn that the average wage of 
the woman teacher the country over is 
$40 per month. True, averages are mis- 
leading. Women teachers in the graded 
schools in Chicago receive, at the maxi- 
mum, $125 per month; at the minimum, 
_ $55. The difference between the income 
accorded the women and the men is not 
great, the average stipend received by the 


men being less than $48 per month. This, 
it is estimated, is less than half enough 
to support a self-respecting family at 
the present cost of living. 

It need not be pointed out that the 
salaries of teachers are less than those 
of unskilled laborers. A hod earrier, for 
example, receives, in any locality where 
union labor rules ‘are enforeed, $65 per 
month. 

“Tt would be difficult,” observes the 
Illinois Edueational Commission, “to 
find a reputable occupation demanding 
anything above average intelligence in 
which the wages, commuted on an annual 
basis, are not more than the average 
received by the country school teacher.” 
Nor is the lot of the city teacher mate- 
rially different. 

THE TEACHER'S PHILANTHROPIC MOTIVE 


Almost all teachers enter their work 
under the idea, or perhaps the illusion, 
that they are offering personal service 
for the public good. Some such feeling 
as that which sustains the preacher, the 


-missionary and the settlement worker, 


enters into the teacher’s consciousness. 
True, the moments of elation and self- 
approval may become more and more 
sporadic ac the years pass and custom 
dims the first freshness of their pur- 
pose, yet, without question, the teacher 
is upborne by self-approval. He thinks 
of himself as one enlisted in a righteous 
company; one who is to fight ignorance 
and sloth and all forms of ignobility. 
Nor will there be any among us who have 
entered into the Land of Compensations, 
to which the public school education is 
the key, who will deny to the teacher 
this meed of praise. 

Before passing from the subject of sal- 
aries, it may be mentioned that the de- 
partment of educational psychology 
under the direction of Prof Edward Lee 
Thorndike of Columbia University, New 
York, has prepared a statistical study of 
“The Teaching Staff of Secondary 
Schools in the United States,” which re- 
veals the fact that the salaries of men 
and women are not far apart. The men 
in high schools receive on an average, 
$700; women on an average, $550. 
However, the minimum for men is not 
so low by considerable as the mini- 
mum for women. To deal for a moment 
with maximums, it may be stated that a 
number of women prineipals of high 
schools receive $5,000 annually. Mrs Ella 
Flagg Young, the new superintendent of 
schools for Chicago, is the recipient of 
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twice that sum, and is splendidly worth 
it. 

Mrs Young came logically into her 
position of authority. No one in the 
United States, it is safe to say, better 
understands the needs of the pupils of 
the publie school, or is more versed in 
educational theories and aspirations than 
she. A remarkable eapacity for detail, 
united with what may be termed a his- 
torie outlook upon the school situation, 
makes her one of the conspicuous edu- 
cators and social directors of the time. 
She has much to say concerning the 
social needs of the young folk in the 
schools, and advocates activities to meet 
those needs. 

She ventures to earry the idea of school 
paternalism a long way, far enough to 
obtain a hold upon the moral natures of 
the pupils. She sees no reason why the 
public schoolhouses should not be used 
as places of meeting after school hours, 
and would like the pupils to meet there, 
in those safe places, under proper chap- 
eronage and guidance, for their amuse- 
ments. And, indeed, why should not the 
fine assembly halls and gymnasiums be 
utilized much more than they are? Why, 
with these halls devoted to public service 
so close at hand, should the boys and 
girls be driven to publie dance halls of 
the lower order, or be left to aimlessly 
roam the streets in their endeavor to 
escape from that acute boredom which 
overtakes unoceupied youth? 

THE MAJORITY OF HOMES SADLY LACKING 

It is seldom that the social investigator 
will find a home designed to aid the child 
in his or her pursuit of happiness. True, 
there will be some provision for the 
amusement of the younger members of 
the family—toys, possibly a playroom, 
swings, or yard toboggans—but seldom, 
indeed, are the peculiar demands of the 
half-grown girl and boy taken into con- 
sideration. At this age, when the 
abounding vitality and adventurous imag- 
ination make monotony almost insup- 
portable, definite activity is required. 

It behooves the parents to “ gentle” 
their young, to direct their energies and 
to protect them from the consequences of 
their impulsiveness. Having taken over 
the task of parenthood, they ought to 
devote themselves to it heart and soul. 
No other oceupation will bring him such 
satisfying, such heart-comforting, re- 
turns. 

Yet, in forty-nine cases out of 
fifty, the father remains a more or less 
indifferent amateur in the science of 


parenthood, and permits the school to 
examine his son’s condition of health, 
direct his taste and provide amelioration 
for his difficulties. It is the examining 
physician at the school who learns that 
his son cannot learn because the adenoids 
in his nose prevent a sufficient ingress 
of oxygen to supply the vitalization nec- 
essary for strong mental work; it is the 
school physician who learns of the need 
for eye or ear treatment; or, in not rare 
eases, of the necessity of heroic measures 
to prevent the course of an appalling 
disease. 

One of the most beautiful forms of 
school paternalism is the care given to 
the crippled, the deaf and the blind in the 
daily publie schools. Children so af- 
flicted as to be unable to make their way 
to school alone, are brought to their 
school thresholds by conveyances; phy- 
sicians, nurses, specializing instructors 
and psychologists are provided to attend 
to their many needs. Apparatus is de- 
vised of the most helpful sort. The chil- 
dren of poverty and pain are brought 
into sunny, gay schoolrooms, where light 
occupations divert them, and where their 
feeble powers are coaxed into expansion. 

SPIRITUAL TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS 

Tt is interesting to note the various 
devices for giving to the children some 
substitute for religion in their daily schoo) 
work. Patriotism is taught; flags are 
flung to the breeze one day a week; 
“ morality ” is ineuleated one-half hour a 
week, now and then, and there are com- 
mands from the school board that a eru- 
sade of anti-cruelty shall be inaugurated 
and physiology is an auxiliary to the 
W C T U propaganda. 

Meantime, in the playground, gross 
and bitter dramas of child life are 
enacted: and our “ young barbarians all 
at play” torment the child who is in 
any way “ different,” and debase the ears 
of the younger children with offensive and 
disgusting words. It may well be ques- 
tioned if a playmaster, whose business 
it would be to superintend the play- 
grounds, would not be an_ excellent 
thing. Certainly it is not in the school- 
room that children devise their pernicious 
conspiracies, contract their loathsome 
diseases, or rend the sensibilities of the 
diffident and innocent among them. It 
is in the playground, on the street, in the 
uncared-for hours between the close of 
school and the gathering of the family 
at the evening meal, that the unsuper- 
vised association among children works 
mischief, 
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Not but that the young citizen grows 
and gains. Indeed, it often is his mis- 
fortune to learn too much. Life and 
its meaning is misinterpreted to him. 
The business of child raising is ignorantly 
conducted in the home, and is too per- 
functory at school. The world, as said at 
the beginning of this article, is arranged 
too much for the convenience of the 
grown person, and with too little thought 
for the child. 


THE CHOICE OF A VOCATION 


It may be said, in conelusion, that a 
conscious relationship between the school 
and the home is particularly needed in 
assisting the child to form plans for his 
future. The majority of children have 
some predilection. It frequently, per- 
haps usually, oceurs that the boy or girl, 
can, at the age of ten or twelve, voice 
this predilection. They know what they 
want to do, and the folk at home and 
the instructors at school ought to unite 
to give the child a chance to pursue hap- 
piness by doing the kind of work for 
which he or she shows an enthusiasm. 

Prof Willet M. Hays, the assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture, at Washington, 
comments upon this with conviction. He 
says: “ The schools must bend their ener- 
gies more clearly to trainjng for all 
specific vocations. Our industries have 
reached the time of close specialization, 
and our schools must follow. They 
should lead. In our great manufacturing 
industries the need of trained artisans and 
the wisdom of giving to our American 
youth the opportunities of the higher-paid 
technical trades, instead of reserving the 
work for foreigners trained in schools 
abroad, are leading to the establishment 
of trade schools, often with funds sup- 
plied by employers.” 

Unofficial reports, gathered from 
schools in villages and cities where do- 
mestie science is a part of the school 
course, show a reluctance on the part of 
the girls to enter this department, and 
a proportionate desire to do work in 
manual training. The perversity of this 
is a thing it would be futile to comment 
upon, but one may at least go so far 
as to say that it is doubtful if mothers 


today are sufficiently impressing upon 
their girls the importance of doing their 
part of the home making. This, further- 
more, is an instance in which the value 
of segregation of the girls is self-evi- 
dent. If each sex works by itself, the 
genuine bent of each individual will 
come to the surface uninfluenced by 
social considerations. 


THE TYPICAL TEACHER IS YOUNG 


Recent statistics show that women 
teach on an average only six years; men 
only nine. And this, to the mind of the 
present writer, so far from being a con- 
dition to lament, seems to be cause for 
congratulation. Whoever has had ocea- 
sion, at a teacher’s convention or any 
similar gathering, to look at the weary 
and unexpectant faces of old teachers, 
who cling to their positions like leaves 
to autumnal boughs, and have marked 
how closed they are to new ideas and 
expansive theories, may well rejoice that 
the children are in the great majority of 
eases under the instruction of teachers 
who have the impulse, disinterestedness 
and elation of youth still in their veins. 

It should be the part of the parent to 
reach the young teachers, to include them 
in their social program if they have 
one, and if they have not, at least to 
visit the school, become acquainted, and, 
while avoiding all unjustifiable interfer- 
ence, lend to the efforts of the teacher 
their own weight of authority in restrict- 
ing, developing and guiding the children. 

In this country much is made of co- 
operation. In business it is the note of 
success. In society it is the social pres- 
ervation of the stranger, an economic 
compromise with hospitality and an aid 
to solidarity in villages and in city 
groups. Why ean it not be made the 
means for establishing a relation between 
the school and the home? Why cannot 
the assembly halls of the schools be 
made social centers, and parents as well 
as pupils be bidden to the gatherings held 
there? Why cannot parents’ meetings, 
attended by teachers, be a feature of 
school life? Would not such activities 
prove as beneficial, to say the least, as 


village improvement societies? 
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" MOKE UP,” said young Mr An- 


drews hospitably, passing the 
cigars across the table to his 
guest. “The old lady doesn’t mind.” Mr 


Shields turned to the hostess, who smiled 
and nodded assent. While her husband 
and his friend proceeded to puff in placid 
contentment, filling the room with a thick 
blue haze, she sipped her coffee and lis- 
tened to their shop talk all about the 
office and the prospect for the spring 
market. Occasionally the guest glanced 
in her direction in an endeavor to include 
her in the conversation, but she seemed 
quite content in her role of listener. It 
was the first time Mr Shields had ever 
been at the house since Tom Andrews 
married, now six months ago, and in 
common with the rest of the staff who 
had united in sending the huge lamp 
which now stood on the serving table, 
casting over the scene a crimson glow, 
he had been curious to meet the girl. 
She appeared to be a sweet little woman, 
brown-haired and brown-eyed; she talked 
very little, but looked as if she possessed 
a fund of common sense. “Just the 
sort to make a good wife and mother,” 
reflected Frank Shields, while he ex- 
pressed his approval at his host’s theories 
of how to capture the Cincinnati trade. 

At last, when there came a lull in the 
conversation, “ Well, to change the sub- 
ject,” said Andrews, “how do you like 
my little roost? Envious, eh?” 

The guest hastened to acquiesce, while 
the bride blushed and protested, and 
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threatened to go right away from the 
table. “ You are a lucky dog; but, Mrs 
Andrews, don’t you think it’s rather 
rough on us poor bachelors to give us 
just a glimpse of the paradise we’re miss- 
ing?” 

“Well, it’s up to you to do likewise,” 
began Tom Andrews, always ready for 
an argument. “There are lots of nice 
girls around.” 

Frank Shields shook his head. “ Not 
for me—it is a question of funds; or, 
rather, the lack of them.” 

“Nonsense, man; your salary is the 
same as mine.” 

Mr Shields glanced about the pretty 
room with its dull green paper, the new 
mission furniture, the general air of 
“hominess ” pervading it all, and back 
until his eyes rested on the dainty little 
figure beside the coffee urn. “In that 
ease,” he observed, inclining his head, 
“Mrs Andrews must be a_ wonderful 
manager.” 

“Tt’s all a matter of knowing how,” 
began the lord and master, warming to 
his subject. “A year ago, and I, too, 
would have pooh-poohed the idea. But 
then I met this little girl—and Chicago 
was a long way off; and she said lots of 
people got married on a salary no larger 
than mine. And ”—with a comprehensive 
sweep of the hand—“ here we are. We 
haven’t had any help from outside, 
either; Sally’s folks are poor as mine.” 

Tom rose from his chair and pushed 
aside the window curtain. “It’s dark, 
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now, so you can’t really appreciate the 
location, but we are in a fine neighbor- 
hood; the only walk-up house in the block. 
We are on the top floor and have sun- 
shine all day long, which is good for 
Sally to sit home and sew by. Nice 
quiet house; they won’t allow any chil- 
dren in it. One thing—we haven’t any 
telephone; but we haven’t minded much; 
Sally doesn’t know many people.” 

“Ts your rent very—bad?” suggested 
Frank Shields, his ideas somehow revert- 
ing to a very pretty school teacher he 
knew who, he thought, might be per- 
suaded to give up teaching. 

Tom Andrews named a figure which 
to his associate seemed disproportionate 
to Tom Andrews’s salary; still, if the 
wife was a good manager— 

Sally rose and led the way to the 
little parlor beyond the portieres, so that 
the table might be cleared. 

“We keep a maid,” continued the host, 
“and a good one.” 

“Very,” agreed the guest, “if this 
dinner is a sample of her capabilities.” 

“Yes; she planned it all and did all 
the marketing, Sally tells me. You see, 
my wife wasn’t much used to housework ; 
she was in business until she got mar- 
ried. She tried doing the work for a 


little while, but things didn’t go very 
well, did they, little girl?” 

“T just couldn’t seem to get through,” 
supplemented his wife’s soft tones. 

“ Well, one day I came home and found 
her erying over the burned soup or some 
such foolishness and I saw something had 
to be done right off. She said we 
couldn’t afford a maid; but I went 
straight out to the intelligence office my- 
self, and made what we consider a lucky 
strike,” proceeded Tom, with swelling 
chest. “Since that time, everything has 
run smoothly; Sally has time to do her 
shopping and all the things she didn’t 
have time to do when she worked in 
Chieago. She said something about get- 
ting a job here in New York; but I put 
my foot on that, flat.” 

“T shouldn’t like to have my wife 
working in another man’s office,” agreed 
the guest. 

“No, sir. Not that I believe a kitchen 
is the place for a lady, either. Since I 
got a competent servant in the house 
we can eat our dinner in comfort without 
having Sally interrupt my stories to 
change the plates. How about it, Sally?” 

Sally smiled again, and Tom then in- 
sisted upon his guest’s inspecting and ad- 
miring every nook and cranny of the five, 
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Seating herself in the most comfortable chair, she commenced to read the evening paper upside down.— Page 190 
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“extremely good-sized” rooms and bath. 
Young Mr Shields was genuinely enthu- 
siastic, too; he envied Tom Andrews’s 
luck in marrying a quiet, clever little 
woman who could run a home like that. 
Such a pretty, clinging gown she wore; 
looked expensive. Then he reflected 
wisely that she was probably still wear- 
ing the trousseau bought with her Chi- 
cago savings. 

When the guest had at last ‘made his 
departure, Sally sought her husband’s 
arms. “You are sure you aren’t sorry 
you married me? A little stupid thing 
like me?” 

With equal fervor Tom set her doubts 
to rest. “You suit me, just as you are. 
I wanted a home maker; and, by George,” 
with a convulsive hug, “I’ve got her!” 


About four o’clock the next afternoon, 
Tom Andrews trudged up the five flights 
of stairs leading to his apartment, and 
rang the bell. To be sure, he always car- 
ried a latchkey, but he liked to have 
Sally open the door for him, and today, 
suffering from a bad attack of his old 
enemy, indigestion, he especially craved 
wifely sympathy. 

It was stolid Mary from her ironing, 
however, who peered through the erack 
at him. 

“ Where’s Mrs Andrews?” he growled, 
striding past her into the hall. 

“She be out,” vouchsafed the maid, re- 
turning to the kitchen. 

Really, it was most inconsiderate of 
Saliy; she might have known he would 
come home early; in time of sickness a 
wife’s place was by her husband’s side. 
“Well, didn’t she leave word where she 
was going?” 

“No, sor—I mean, yis, sor. She lift 
this pace of pa-aper for the painter man, 
did he come, and said he was to eall her 
up. 

Mr Andrews reached out for the 
grubby scrap, crumpled from lying in 
Mary’s apron pocket, and glanced at the 
number. Then flinging on his coat again, 
he tore downstairs to the corner drug 
store and the nearest telephone booth. 

“ Hello—give me 1759 Pearl—Is this 
1759 Pearl? Well, I want to speak to 
Mrs Andrews—Mrs Thomas Andrews.” 

It was the voice of a very impudent 
office boy who answered him. “ Hold 
the wire ”—then, “ She says she is taking 
dictation and wants to know if it is 
the painter.” 

Tom ground his teeth 
her husband!” 


“ Tell her—it’s 
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After another age, Tom’s straining 
ears caught the sound of footsteps, then: 
“Tom,” softly over the wire, “that you? 
Sick? That’s too bad. No, I ean’t get 
away till five—you’ll find those pills 
in the bathroom closet, and the hot-water 
bag is behind the door. Good-by,” and 
Tom heard the receiver hung up. 


Sally entered the apartment, dimly 
lighted by the gathering dusk, and dis- 
covered the recumbent figure of her ill- 
used husband lying on the parlor couch, 
face turned to the wall. Saying nothing, 
she lighted the gas and proceeded to re- 
move her wraps, roll up her veil and 
put everything away in its accustomed 
place. Then, seating herself in the most 
comfortable chair, she commenced to read 
the evening paper upside down. 

Presently Tom whirled over and faced 
her, reclining on one arm. “ Well?” he 
demanded. 

“ Well?” she retorted, turning over the 


age. 

“ How 
on?” 

“You mean, how long have I been 
going downtown?” 

“That’s just what I do mean.” 

“ About five months—ever since Mary 
eame.” 

“You have been deceiving me all this 
time?” 

Sally shrugged her shoulders. “ Well, 
you know, Tom,” in tones of apology, 
“what a fuss you would have made.” 

“T certainly should have! Understand 
this, young lady, you quit that office 
tomorrow. I won’t have my wife—”’ 

Sally tossed away her newspaper and 
seating herself on a hassock, took her 
husband’s limp hand in hers. 

“Dear,” she began pleadingly, “ it 
seemed I was doing the best thing. You 
know I was never brought up to sew 
or to do housework; all I ever learned 
was stenography. You said last night I 
was a good manager, and you have turned 
over your salary to me every week. 
Tom, from the very first, with butter, 
eggs and everything else so high, I knew 
we ecouldn’t do it.” 

“Why didn’t you say so then?” he 
muttered. 

“Why?—because I loved you and 
wanted to marry you. Besides, lots of 
girls could have managed—by cooking 
and washing and making their own 
clothes and never having company to 
dinner or going to the theater!” 


long has this been going 
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Tom relented sufficiently to stroke the 
dark braids so near his lips. “ And is 
the little girl happier this way?” 

Sally looked up and nodded through 
the tears which stood behind her lashes. 
“Very, very happy, because I have a 
husband and a home in the background. 
I am used to that kind of work. I am in 
a broker’s office, with nice people and 
short hours; which is why you never 
caught me before! They are paying me 
twenty a week now, and are going to raise 
me in January. Of course, I'll give it 
up if you say. But, that twenty dollars 
pays for Mary; it helps pay for the 
rent. How would you like to live the 
way the Joneses do? And I have to buy 


some new clothes—my trousseau is giv- 
ing out!” 

With his hands behind his head, Tom 
lay and stared at the ceiling. A vision 
of Jones’s dingy flat in a narrow street 
swarming with noisy children, and 
Jones’s shabby, overworked wife passed 
before his eyes, while in his brain 
deep-rooted prejudices struggled with the 
results of a mental caleulation as to how 
many years must elapse before he could 
reasonably expect to give Sally what it 
appeared she was providing for herself. 

Sally sat there, waiting. “It is just 
as you say,” she said. 

“T don’t approve,” said Tom, weakly. 
“ But—you know best.” 


Boo-hoo-hoo! we’ve fighted, 
My Teddy Bear and me, 
And now he wants to make 
it up, 
And I just won’t, you see. 
Boo-hoo-hoo! it’s horrid 
That Teddy won’t ery 
too; 
I have to ery just twice as 
hard 
And don’t know what to 
do. 
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Half dazed, ry climbed slowly down from the buggy, let down the check oain of his korse so 
t 


t it could graze with comfort, and cot into his aunt's buggy.— Page 196 
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[Concluded] 
MONTH later, when the rainy 
season was near its end and the 
fields about San Felice were gor- 
geous with poppies, a certain fine morn- 
ing found Ezekiel and his aunt at the 
breakfast table alone. There was noth- 
ing unusual about this; for, while the 


SYNOPSIS OF THE First (JANUARY) INSTALL- 
MENT—Mrs te! Hopkins, coming from the East 
to San Felice, California, to look up her nephew, 
Ezekiel Thorpe, finds him an enthusiastic member 
of a small company of Mystics of which the Pundita 
Rama of San Francisco is the leader. Ezekiel 
admits that he will probably be married to the 
Pundita’s daughter, a priestess of the Mystics, 
whom he has not yet seen, but with whom he has 
been found by the Pundita to have harmonized in 
some previous era of their existence. Aunt Polly, 
finding that in San Francisco the Pundita is known 
as Mrs Mary Rowan and that her daughter, the 
priestess,” chews gum and bleaches her hair, in- 

s them’'to be her guests while they are foundin 
their community in San Felice, in order 
Ezekiel may become better acquainted with them 
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Pundita and her daughter were now 
established members of the household, 
and were always present with good appe- 
tites for dinner and supper, they pre- 
ferred to stay abed in the morning. 
True spirituality, the Pundita explained, 
forbade that one should turn to material 
things too early in the day. When Aunt 
Polly sent up coffee and rolls, as she 
usually did, these material things disap- 
peared readily; meantime she was far 
from regretting the one purely family 
meal with Ezekiel. This particular day 
was a notable one, and Ezekiel’s face was 
shadowed with responsibility. Of late 
the plans for the Mystics’ community had 
grown rapidly, reinforcements had ar- 
rived from among the Pundita’s follow- 
ers in the city, and a ranch had been 
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chosen on the other side of the arroyo. 
Today Ezekiel was to drive over to com- 
plete the transfer of the land. 

“You’re going tc. make the first pay- 
ment, aren’t you?” asked Aunt Polly 
as she poured a second cup of coffee. 

“Yes, Mr Porter said the papers 
would be all ready to sign.” 

“Where do you get the money?” 

“Tt’s divided into four parts. One is 
to be paid now, another when we take 
possession, the others after six and twelve 
months. The second part Mr Hobbes 
and the Pundita are responsible for.” 

“And the first?” 

“Oh, that is my share.” 

“You put up all the money at pres- 
ent, out of your own pocket?” 

“Why, yes, Aunt Polly. It didn’t 
make any difference which took the first 
payment. I happened to huve my share 
ready.” 

“H-m-m,” said his aunt. Then, after 
a pause: “If I were you, I’d have the 
contract made out in my own name.” 

Ezekiel looked up quickly. “ Why, 
it’s in all our names, I suppose. We are 
to have everything in common.” 

“Very well; but you haven’t begun yet. 
Time enough to hold the property in com- 
mon when the rest have put something 
in.” 

He mused. “I don’t think it would be 
quite in the spirit of our undertaking to 
do it any differently,” he said. 

“Nonsense!” said Aunt Polly. “ You 
ean easily turn over your share whenever 
you want to. But it’s not so easy to 
turn it the other way if the thing falls 
through.” 

“You may be right,’ Ezekiel said 
slowly. “I will try to speak to the 
Pundita about it before I start.” 

“H-m-m!” said Aunt Polly again, and 
drank her coffee with seemingly a little 
less than her usual calm. Then she 
spoke again. “I thought the Pundita 
wasn’t quite so happy as usual last 
night. She’s perfectly satisfied with the 
arroyo ranch, isn’t she?” 

“Oh, yes.” Ezekiel hesitated. “It 
was my fault,” he said slowly. “It’s 
about Ophelia.” 

Mrs Hopkins sat visibly straighter. 
“ Yes?” 

“T told you, you know, that it was 
thought she and I had been spiritual 
mates in a former life, and it was under- 
stood that, if we proved congenial—” 

He hesitated awkwardly. “ You would 
marry her?” said Aunt Polly. 

“Yes. Well, I gave the Pundita to 


understand yesterday that I thought that 
had better not be expected.” 

Aunt Polly relaxed into her chair, but 
said nothing. 

“T thought I ought to be frank about 
it,” he went on, “before we went into 
the new undertaking. Ophelia is a nice 
girl, in many ways; I think she means 
very well; but it is perfectly clear to 
me that we don’t belong together. One 
or the other of us must have changed. 
As I told you, there’s nothing at all 
between Lucy and me, but I feel that 
nobody that’s known her could ever think 
of—I suppose I ought not to talk like 
this, though.” 

“T understand,” said Aunt Polly, in 
her most motherly tone. “ And the Pun- 
dita didn’t like it very well?” 

“No. Of course it’s not merely a per- 
sonal matter with her. She felt that it 
was the working out of our destinies.” 

“Just so. And Ophelia?” 

“Oh, I don’t think she cares—so very 
much. But it is annoying.” He flushed 
consciously. 

“Poor boy!” said Avnt Polly, with an 
odd mixture of sincere pity and serene 
satisfaction. “It’s too bad that you 
don’t just fit in, either at the Corners or 
here. Never mind, you'll find your place 
sometime—and your mate, too.” 

Ezekiel looked at her gratefully. “ The 
way I feel this morning,” he said, “ the 
Corners don’t seem half as bad as they 
might, Aunt Polly.” 

Breakfast was now finished, and he 
passed into his office. When he was once 
out of sight Mrs Hopkins no longer econ- 
cealed her satisfaction with herself and 
the world. She smiled and nodded re- 
peatedly as she clattered the dishes, and 
when they were once in the hot water 
she broke into song. An old hymn it 
was, that ran: 

Surrounded by unnumbered foes, 

When earth and hell my way oppose, 
and she put a militant thankfulness into 
the words as she sang. 

Half an hour later Ophelia entered the 
kitchen, with a kind of blundering 
abrup‘ness that she rarely missed. She 
wore a loose wrapper, and her hair was 
still in eurl papers. 

“My goodness!” she said. “ All your 
dishes done up already! You certainly 
are a wonder!” She seated herself in a 
chair by the sink, and looked about her 
with the air of not knowing quite how 
to lead up to the subject she wished to 
talk of. “I saw the doctor starting off, 
a minute ago, with Mr Hobbes’s buggy. 
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He’s going to Dolores to the bank, | 
suppose, and afterward to the ranch.” 

“Very likely.” said Aunt Polly. “ But 
I don’t know any more than you.” 

Then Ophelia rose, looked to right and 
left mysteriously, with the quite unneec- 
essary effect of making sure that they 
were alone, and said in a stage whisper: 
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your mother wanted my nephew to marry 
you, and he didn’t eare to. I’m glad you 
don’t hold it against him; but what has 

that to do with his business today?” 
“ Well, it made Ma awful mad, that’s 
one thing. And on top of that he asked 
her just now, before he started off, what 
she’d think of his having the contract 
made out in his name 


for the present, instead 
of hers, and that made 


her madder. And she 
blames me not 
having tried hard 


enough to eateh him— 
she thinks he’s a great 
prize. Well, maybe he 
is; he’s better than the 
rest of ’em. But I 
won’t stand for that 
sort of thing, and I 
won’t stand for seeing 
him fleeced, neither!” 
Her voie: broke with a 
kind of sob, perhaps 
from the mere excite- 
ment of the moment. 


“You don’t think 
this sale is a square 
deal, then?” asked 


Aunt Polly. 
“T don’t know any- 


thing about that. But 
there’s been a lot doing 
between Ma and that 
sneaky Tupper. Do 
you know him? He 
followed us down from 
San Francisco, and 
will follow Maanywhere 
she goes. I hate him. 


And he was just now 
here, and I heard her 


Half an hour later Ophelia entered the kitchen, witha kind of 
blundering abruptness which she rarely missed.—Page 193 


telling him that the 
doctor would have the 
eash with him, and 


“Perhaps it’s too late, but if I were you 
stop him!” 

Then Aunt Polly set dcwn the pan she 
was wiping, and turn:d attentively. 
“What do you mean?” s :e asked. 

“Tt would be worth yoir while,” said 
Ophelia, “if you could cai! him off. It 
ain’t right for me to talk, but I’m sick 
of the whole business. i’m not going to 
be thrown in the face of men, whether 
they want me or not, and I told Ma 
I’d do something she wouldn’t like if 
she didn’t stop it.” 

“You mean,” said Aunt Polly, “ that 


that he’d probably be 
on the shore road any 
time after two o’clock, and she’d meet 
him—Mr Tupper—at half past one. 
Do you see? Oh, they won’t rob 
him; they ain’t that kind. But she'll 
have a revelation, like she does every now 
and then, and will order him to turn the 
money over to her and Tupper, so’s she 
ean make sure that she gets the ranch into 
her own hands, That’s the best I can 
make of it. And if he’s putting up the 
money, I don’t eall it square. You may 
think it’s pretty queer for me to turn 
against Ma this way, but the doctor’s 
been awful good to me, considering— 
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considering he don’t like me so particular 
much. So I’m doing just as I choose 
about it, for once.” 

Aunt Polly was standing in the center 
of the room, listening acutely to all that 
the girl said. She nodded sagely when 
there was a pause. “You’re a good 
friend,” she said, “and there’s more in 
you than I thought. Now you sit right 
there a minute, will you, while I think 
what I want to do?” She turned to the 
window, through which she could gaze 
at nothing in particular, and meditated 
silently for what seemed to Ophelia a 
very long time. Then she came back, 
with another cheerful nod, or rather a 
series of them, saying: “ Now, one good 
turn deserves another; would you mind 
hustling on your clothes and doing an 
errand or two for me? I want you to 
get the boy that looks after baggage to 
eall for my trunk and take it to the after- 
noon train; and tell him if I don’t see 
him, and don’t get there in time to check 
it, to put it right on the train and tell 
them I’m going to get on at Dolores; 
they’ll do that all right. And then on 
your way back tell Mr Wilson I’d like 
to hire his buggy at half past one, if he 
ean Jet me have it. Will you?” 

Ophelia complied cheerfully, evidently 
glad to have something to do in the way 
of a counter conspiracy. Mrs Hopkins 
meantime finished her pans, emptied the 
dishwater and rinsed out the towels, and 
then gave even an unusual number of 
finishing touches to the daily cleaning 
of the kitchen. When she paused, look- 
ing about in vain for an atom of dust or 
a dish out of its place, there seemed a 
eertain finality in her manner, almost as 
if her dealings with that particular 
kitchen were at an end. 

It was perhaps three o’clock when Eze- 
kiel turned into the shore road on his 
way from Dolores to the arroyo ranch. 


It was a glorious spring day, and he re-- 


joiced within himself that the road ran so 


close to the beach, winding among the - 


low dunes and sometimes hardly rising 
above the limits of high water. The sea 
was a brilliant blue, and the earth seemed 
a mass of outbursting green and yellow, 
while the soft wind that drifted down 
the canyons was very sweet with a hun- 
dred odors of shrub and wild flower. 
On such days Ezekiel was usually almost 
ecstatic with joy. Yet now he could not 
seem to put himself in tune with the 
world. In the first place his pockets were 
weighted with the four hundred dollars 
he had drawn from the bank to make 
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the first payment on the ranch, and his 
mind was weighted with this unusual 
responsibility. Then there was the ques- 
tion raised by his aunt, as to the advis- 
ability of having the contract made out 
in his own name, and the evident dis- 
pleasure of the Pundita at this proposal. 
Was it possible that any self-interest 
could be mingled with her devotion to 
the order of which she was the head? 
And finally, why was it that memories 
of the Corners, and especially of a cer- 
tain face that dwelt there among his other 
boyhood associations, haunted him so 
vividly today that this community of the 
Mysties, to which he had long looked 
forward, now actually seemed further 
away than they? 

Passing the end of a rolling dune that 
the road had been skirting, he came sud- 
denly upon a team and buggy drawn up 
at one side of the road. His aunt sat 
in the front seat, alone. Ezekiel pulled 
up his horse in astonishment, and this 
astonishment increased when, instead of 
greeting him with her customary cheer, 
Mrs Hopkins gazed at him in great so- 
lemnity, with barely a nod of recogni- 
tion, 

“What is it, Aunt Polly?” he said. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“T have had a revelation,” she said, 
with great seriousness. 

“A what?” 

“A revelation. I never joined your 
circle, Ezekiel, but it’s been coming on 
me that I, too, had powers I never 
dreamed of before. And now I’m sure 
of it.” 

Ezekiel studied his aunt’s face care- 
fully, but saw nothing in it to explain 
this extraordinary development. 

“The revelation is for you,” she pro- 
ceeded. “You are to get out of that 
buggy, come into mine and drive away 
with me.” 

“Are you crazy, Aunt Polly? What 
is all this? You know I’m on my way 
to the arroyo ranch.” 

“T know it. But your destiny points 
the other way.” 

Ezekiel did not know what to say. 
While this seemed arrant nonsense, he 
had never known his aunt to fail of being 
as good as her word. 

“Tf you must know more,” she said, 
“T ean go a little further. Disobey my 


revelation and you'll find those on the 
way to meet you who will take away 
that money in your pocket—your savings 
ever since you came West.” 


|. 
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Still he hesitated. “I don’t under- 
stand, Aunt Polly—” 

“Quick!” she said. “They may be 
here any minute. Just leave your horse 
nibbling this new grass, and when he 
gets tired of that he will easily find his 
way home.” 

“But, Aunt Polly, even if I come with 
you, why should I not drive on behind 
you, instead of leaving everything here?” 

“ Because,” she said, “I want them 
to think you’re hereabouts, and spend the 
time in hunting for you, instead of fol- 
lowing us. Oh, I’m not afraid of them, 
but I don’t want a scene, and I guess 
you don’t either. Don’t worry about the 
horse; he ean take care of himself.” 

Half dazed, Ezekiel climbed slowly 
down from the buggy, let down the check 
rein of his horse so that it could graze 
with comfort, and got into his aunt’s 
buggy. As he did so he saw in the back 
seat a padlocked chest which belonged in 
his workroom. 

“What have you got here, in my 
box?” he asked. 

“Your clothes,” said his aunt, “and 
all of your instruments and things that 
I could lay my hands on. I see you 
wore your overcoat; I couldn’t find that. 
I’m going on a little trip, you see, on 
short notice, and thought you might like 
to go along.” 

“But where are you going?” 

“Well, I’m going back to the Corners. 
My mission in San Felice is done. But 
I don’t know how far you'll care to fol- 
low me; you can make your own choice.” 

Ezekiel had always wished that life 
would open.up of itself, in this fashion, 
into the paths one was to take; and cer- 
tainly his aunt’s guidance fitted singu- 
larly well into his mood of today. So, 
though it was all mysterious to him, why 
should he complain? They drove swiftly 
up the road, straight away from the sea, 


” 


and presently turned into the canyon of ° 


the arroyo, which, a mile further on, was 
spanned by a railroad bridge. Near this 
bridge was a kind of station, half way 
between Dolores and San Felice, main- 
tained for the benefit of ranchers in the 
vicinity. As they approached the place 
Aunt Polly observed: “ We can take the 
train at the bridge station, and hitch the 
team there. I asked Mr Pickett to ride 
over for it, in case I didn’t get back to 
San Felice in time. Which I hadn’t the 
least intention of doing, though I didn’t 
need to tell him so.” E 
There was some little time before the 
train would be due, and Ezekiel, when he 


had tied the horse, strolled back and 
forth at the roadside, pondering the sit- 
uation. Presently he eame back to where 
his aunt still sat in the buggy, and 
said: “ Of course I see, Aunt Polly, that 
what you eall a revelation is just one of 
your ways of doing things, and it’s all 
right. I suppose it means that you found 
someone was going to rob me, and came 
to get me out of the trap. But I don’t 
see why you haven’t told me all about 

She laughed merrily, and it was a real 
relief to have her drop the solemn mask 
she seemed to have been wearing. 

“So you don’t believe in my new pow- 
ers?” she said with a chuckle. “ Just wait 
till you’ve heard everything, and see.” 
Then she told him of what she had 
learned from Ophelia; and, incidentally, 
that the Pundita and Mrs Mary Rowan 
were one and the same. 

“Well, it’s all very strange,” he said. 
“Tf you suspected all the time that she 
was—not exactly what she seemed to be, 
why did you invite her down to San 
Felice, and want to live in the same house 
with her?” 

“ Because,” said Aunt Polly, “there’s 
some things that ean only be proved by 
trying them; most things, in fact. Do 
you suppose you’d have believed my re- 
port if I’d just come back and told you 
what I thought of her, in a general sort 
of a way?” 

“No,” he said slowly. “I suppose 
not. And Ophelia—it was the same with 
her?” 

“Of course. I knew you were in love 
with her picture, but that if I eould get 
her and that picture together, we’d begin 
to find out things.” 

It could hardly be expected that Eze- 
kiel would rise to the point of instant 
gratitude. He did not blame his aunt 
for what she had done, could even see 
at onee how wholesome the treatment 
had been; but to have all one’s ideals 
broken like this was not cheering. It 
was clear to him, too, as he pondered, that 
Aunt Polly had taken this singular way 
of ending the matter because she wanted 
to save him from an open break with 
the Pundita; and while this was kind, 
it showed a certain distrust in his capae- 
itv to act for himself. Yet, as far as 
that went, he had no doubt given her 
good reason. She did not realize to 
what extent he had been making discov- 
eries on his own part, shutting his eyes 
to them deliberately, and how the prom- 
ised community had begun to lose its 
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charm and the Corners to grow more at- 
tractive. The question now was, would 
they prove false in their turn? 

Suddenly he turned again to his aunt. 
“Aunt Polly,” he said, “what do you 
suppose Lucy would say to me if I should 
go home with you?” 

“Bless me!” she said, “how should I 
know? But I have a letter to you from 
her that’s been in my bag ever since I 
came out here.” 

“To me!” said Ezekiel. “ You have 
had it all the time?” 

“Yes. She made me promise not to 
deliver it till I was sure it was time; now 
I guess it is—pretty near. There’s one 
question you haven’t asked me yet, Zeke, 
that I’ve been waiting for, and that is, why 
I eame to California in the first place.” 

“Why, I thought it was. for your 
health, and to see the world.” 

“Humph! Perhaps it was; but I 
guess I could do better than San Felice, 
if that was all. Shall I tell you the rest? 
It don’t seem as if that train was ever 
coming.” 

“Yes, do,” said Ezekiel, and he clam- 
bered into the buggy and sat by her 
side again. “But where’s my letter, 
Aunt Polly?” 

“Tll find it,” she said, “after we get 
on the train. But hear about this first. 
You knew your great-uncle Stewart had 
died ?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” said Ezekiel. 
“T guess I just assumed that he had, 
he was so very old.” 

“Well, he did, and made a will that’s 
just as queer as he was. Of course he 
left his property to Aunt Eliza, for her 
lifetime; but everybody knows she ean’t 
live a year, at the outside. And after 
her death it was to go to you—” 

“To me?” 

“Yes, but wait. Your great-uncle al- 
ways thought a lot of you, until you 
went traipsing off to the West. So it 
comes to you if you marry and settle 
down inside the county within three 
years after Aunt Eliza’s death; and if 
you don’t, it eomes to me.” 

“To you?” 

“Yes; which is absurd, of course, for 
TI have all I need, and don’t want to be 
bothered with any more deeds and things. 
So you see I was interested in getting 
you home, all the more anxious because 
some folks were such fools as to think 
T’d be glad to have you stay away. 
That’s why I came out to find you. And 
why didn’t I tell you about the will, 
first thing? Well, one reason was Luey. 


She begged and implored me not to lift 
a finger about it.” 

“She didn’t want me to come back?” 
Ezekiel was visibly crestfallen. 

“Didn’t want you to come back so’s to 
get that money by marrying her. If you 
came at all, it was to be your own doing; 
you ean see how she’d feel: Well, of 
course, I told her I ecouldn’t go on forever 
and not tell you about the will; but she 
made me promise not to do it unless you 
made up your mind of your own accord 
to come back. So here you are.” 

“Now, can’t I have my letter?” 

“Well, that was to be given under the 
same condition. But I really ean’t give 
it to you quite yet.” Aunt Polly grinned 
roguishly, “ Beeause it’s in my trunk 
that’s starting from San Felice on this 
train. But I ean tell you what’s in it— 
some, anyhow. She advises you to pay 
no attention to the will, but to stay in 
California if you like it, and marry any- 
one that you’ve found here that you 
want to. That isn’t very good worldly 
wisdom, but I suppose I’d feel the same 
way in her place.” 

Ezekiel was silent for a moment. 
“Then she evidently doesn’t care to have 
me come back,” he said soberly. 

Aunt Polly looked at him with some- 
thing a little like contempt. “ Well, of 
course, I ean’t say as to that. But I 
don’t know why in the world, if she 
didn’t eare anything about your coming 
back, she should take the trouble to write 
and advise you not to. Anyhow, that 
isn’t what I’d do in her place, if I felt 
that way.” 

Ezekiel lifted his head, and looked into 
her eyes for comfort. At this moment 
the train whistled for the bridge, and 
the two climbed out of the buggy, while 
Ezekiel lifted the padlocked chest to a 
place near where the baggage ear would 
stop. It was already drawing toward 
sunset in the canyon, and the eucalyptus 
trees high above them were outlined 
darkly, in plumelike curves, against the 
sky. Through the pines at the westward 
the low sun flamed faintly, and the 
shrubbery was already giving out the 
richer odors of evening. Ezekiel was a 
sentimentalist still, and always would be; 
so it was not from any weakening in his 
desire to start homeward that he paused 
on the step of the last ear and waved 
a kind of tender farewell to this dream- 
ful Western land. 


Two weeks later Ezekiel and Lucy 
eame down the road that led from the 
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Corners postoffice to Aunt Polly’s house. 
The first leaves were out on the elms, 
and Luey carried a bough of pussy wil- 
lows freshly plucked by the creek. She 
was a rosy creature, matter-of-fact and 
in wholesome touch with this present 
world, who could at once love Ezekiel 
for his dreaming and protect him from 
it as there was need. He was opening a 
newspaper which he had just taken from 
the office. 

“Do you want to read about me?” he 
asked. “This is our San Felice paper. 
The mail we sent back for has just come 
today.” 

“On Tuesday afternoon,” ran the item, 
“the horse and buggy belonging to Lem- 
uel Hobbes were found loose on the shore 
road, and much alarm was felt for Dr 
Ezekiel Thorpe, who had borrowed them 
for the day to make a business trip. The 
doctor had been to the bank at Dolores 
in the forenoon, and it was feared he had 
met with foul play at the hands of some- 
one who knew that he earried a sum of 
money. The shore was searched without 
results. The Pundita Rama, head of the 
eirele of Mysties, of which Dr Thorpe 
was a member, expressed the belief that 
he had been translated into another 
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sphere of life, or had become invisible in 
making some spiritual experiment. All 
these rumors were set at rest, however, 
when it was discovered that the doctor’s 
effects had been packed and removed 
from his lodgings. It is evident, there- 
fore, that he had planned to make a 
journey, if not to leave town perma- 
nently. Mrs Hopkins, of Greene Cor- 
ners, Ohio, who has been spending a 
month or more in our midst, left alone on 
the same day, and presumably was joined 
by the doctor, to whom she is related. 
Why they should have left town so unex- 
pectedly is a matter known to no one, 
unless it is one of the secrets of the 
mysterious brotherhood alluded to above. 
The cirele of Mysties will be further 
decimated by the departure of the Pun- 
dita Rama and her daughter, who, it was 
announced today, will leave for San 
Francisco, their former residence, at an 
early date. Much regret ts expressed for 
the departure of Dr Thorpe, who was 
one of our most highly esteemed young 
citizens, and it is hoped that he may re- 
turn to the coast next winter and resume 
his friendly services to the teeth of this 
community.” 
“But he won't,” said Luey. 


(The end) 


Notes from a Thought Book 


By Helen Woljeska 


O ONE receives something for noth- 
ing. If we let the servant bear 
the dear burden of caring for our 

ehild she also will in return receive the 
dear reward of his love. 

Motherhood in itself is not holy. 
we can make it so. 

One thing is more necessary even than 
to teach our children how to write and 
read: it is to teach them the gladness of 
life, the joy of battle, the triumph of 
supreme effort, even though it lead to 
what the world terms “ failure.” 

Good health is the beginning of every 
virtue and grace. 


True education is always mutual. And 


But 


if there is any good in the man or woman 
the child will bring it out. 

Tf you keep your child in first-class 
condition, his head up, his eyes bright, 
his cheeks red, he will be able to grapple 
with any bacilli that may chance his way. 
And if you bring him up in truth, and 
pride, and sane, sound sense, he will be 
able to grapple with any temptation. 

The best and choicest of our wisdom, 
in the clearest, most precise form—this 
is what we should give our children. 

Tf the foundation is “out of plumb” 
the edifice cannot be faultless. And if 


the child starts life with his views and 
interests wrongly foeused, he never can 
develop to the fullest of his possibilities. 
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House 


A Department for Home Builders and Home Makers 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


“* A home—a temple not made with hands, but riveted of hearts’ 


THE FLANDERS FURNITURE 

OT so very long ago we de- 
N signed a dining room for a New 

York apartment. It was not an 
original room, but we had much pleasure 
in doing it. Instead of going shopping, 
we searched for its furnishings among 
the seventeenth-century Dutch masters. 
With the rise of the Dutch republic, a 
home-keeping art sprang into being that 
greatly concerned itself with the repre- 
sentation of the domestie interior. After 
years of war, the charm of familiar things 
came as a sudden and poignant revelation 
to the Dutch people and developed a 
school of painting that we eall the 
“Duteh Little Masters.” Their pictures 
have often an interesting suggestiveness 
for the house furnisher. 

Gerard Dou’s' masterpiece in the 
Louvre suggested the long window seat 
and the fireplace with its sloping mantel 
breast. A cabinet in the “Gift of the 
Hunter,” by Gabriel Metsu, suggested the 
shape of the china closet, and a hanging 
cabinet in Maertensz Sorgh’s “ The Man- 
dolin Player ” suggested the details of the 
wood and the leaded-glass doors. The 
ceiling was a Dutch beamed ceiling with 
boards above, and the broad wooden 
strips of the floor were suggested by 
Pieter de Hooch’s “ Woman Reading.” 
The table was a rectangular-iramed table 
with turned legs. The dining chairs were 
leather-covered, with low, rectangular 
backs. By the fireplace, to serve as easy 
chairs, were two X chairs suggested by 
Jan Steen’s “ The Doetor’s Visit,” which 
is a picture, not only masterly in technical 
quality, but, unlike many of Jan Steen’s 


pictures, charming in its portrayal of 
maidenhood,. 

We studied these furnishings, not tv 
their association or for their historical 
value, but because we felt that they are 
of value to the modern home. We wanted 
oak furniture stained a dark brown. We 
wanted it simple and dignified, of good 
wood, without the expense of earving, and 
yet with some variation from the straight 
lines of the mission. All this the seven- 
teenth-century furniture, with its turned 
legs and modified forms, suggested. Last 
January we were therefore much pleased 
to notice that we were not alone in this 
feeling, for we saw it embodied in a store 
window in a new style of furniture that 
acknowledged its inspiration in its very 
name. It was ealled Flanders. The 
province of Flanders was composed in 
the first half of the seventeenth century 
of a part -of Holland, Belgium and 
northern Franee, and Antwerp was its 
most active center of production. 

The Flemish originated the style for 
their native oak after a short period dur- 
ing which they imitated the Italian wood- 
work of walnut. It was so suecessful 
that it was borrowed by the other northern 
nations. It was also imported into our 
colonies, where the low, rectangular- 
backed chair was usually found among 
people of wealth and high social position. 

In this new style of Flanders there is 
a chair design with leather-covered seat 
and back, another with antique cane and 
a third with a leather seat and slat back. 
This slat back has the same shape as the 
leather-covered back and the same turned 
posts. The slats are of two widths, two 
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narrow slats alternating with a wide one. 
This slat effect is used in both the single 
and double beds, and with the turned 
posts is very effective. 

There is a dignity of form and deep 
richness of color about this furniture that 
should make it popular in rooms with 
dark woodwork and corresponding wall 
colors. In a dining room with a wall 
painted a deep old yellow and with win- 
dow curtains of deep ecru and hangings 
of yellow cloth of Sheba, this dull brown 
furniture, with deep red leather coverings 
and added touches of red in minor fur- 
nishings, would make a very satisfying 
color scheme. There is a round top 
extension table which does not seem in 
keeping with this style and is altogether 
lacking in its poetie spirit; but all the 
other table designs are good. There“is 
a round table with slanting legs and 
crossed stretchers and with a certain Bo- 
hemian air that would make it fascinat- 
ing for a country house; while the 
hundred-legged drop-leaf tables are more 
in keeping for the city. 

For a library or living room in this 
style, there could be an olive or a softer 
grayish-green wall color. The pictures on 
the wall could be oils in dull black frames, 
with a narrow gold molding on the inside, 
or brown photogravures in wide brown 
frames. 

The shop window which we saw was 
furnished as a bedroom. Many people 
do not like dark furniture in a bedroom, 
but one year in Rome I had a large, high- 
ceiled room in an old palazza, with quaint 
brown furniture. The sight of the shop 
window revived all my old love. An 
effective arrangement of drawers, or a 
delightful form, or a happy detail, can 
have as pleasurable and invigorating an 
effect as bright colors. In educating our 
taste we give altogether too little thought 
to form and space divisions. 

A bedroom in old French blue or rose 
would have a rich look with this furni- 
ture; or a simpler effect would be to 
have a more neutral wall color with a 
bedspread and hangings of toile de lin 
or some English printed linen with a 
small, conventional, all-over pattern, 


WALLPAPERS FOR A BEDROOM 


Question—We are about to decorate 
our guest room (northern exposure) and 
I should love a yellow paper. Can you 


suggest something? We had the doors 
finished in mahogany and the woodwork 
is white enamel. 

Answer—There are some excellent pa- 
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pers on the market at present in good bed- 
room colors, papers with a broken color 
effect that is gained with faint crosslines 
in white on a solid color background. They 
are being much used. The only regret 
is that they are so often finished at the 
top with a cut-out paper festoon of flow- 
ers that robs them straightway of their 
excellence. There is something tawdry 
about a festoon of flowers eut out and 
pasted upon the wall. It hardly becomes 
a flower lover to resort to such devices. 
And yet this festoon probably reflects a 
longing that is highly creditable and lov- 
ing, a reasonable desire for gayety and 
brightness. 

Don’t you think some artistie decora- 
tors very stern lawgivers, who overlook 
in our poor outward expressions, that are 
prompted by our inexperience, the deep- 
down longing of our hearts? I had a 
talk one day with the wife of an Italian 
who keeps one of those innumerable wee 
shoe shops. After a while she asked me 
to come upstairs to see her rooms. She 
took me into her bedroom. It was eal- 
cimined a bright blue. There was a white 
lace bedspread. On the wall hung a 
painting of the Virgin and Child. I 
really do not know whether the room was 
lovely or not. All I eould see was the 
loveliness of its spirit, immaculate in its 
cleanliness, full of aspiration in its lace 
bedspread, and full of faith in its oil 
painting of the Virgin and Child. It 
is, after all, in the spirit that the real 
values lie. 

What substitutes are there for the eut- 
out flower festoons, substitutes that 
brighten and make gay? A _ flowered 
eretonne or linen taffeta can be used as 
hangings. It sounds paradoxical, but it 
is true that a few lengths of flowered 
taffeta against a plain wall color give a 
room a gayer look than whole walls of 
flowers. The plain wall color accents the 
design in the material and makes it more 
telling. There is something dainty about 
a pale pink flowered taffeta against a 
light blue wall tint. 

There is something sunny in a deep 
yellow and pale pink pattern eretonne 
in a yellow room. There is a printed 
Aberdeen linen with a hardy garden pink 
in red and some bluebells that would 
make quaint, old-fashioned hangings in 
a room with bird’s-eye maple furniture. 

In a green bedroom that wants a touch 
of red, one of the red-and-white printed 
liberty silks would be quite daring. 
Some of the new silks, though in plain 
colors, come in shades that are very re- 
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freshing. One silk, having a self-colored 
design, is the very soul of refinement. It 
has a kind of hexagonal figure of lovely 
proportions and of a satin sheen against 
a ribbed silk background. 

If there are only simple white curtains 
for the bedrooms, there can be a pattern 
touch in the upholstery of an easy chair 
or a couch. If the room is lighted by 
electricity, there can be pretty patterned 
shades for the side brackets. Sometimes 
the touch can be given a room by its 
ornaments, by the dressing set or by the 
vases and candlesticks. Distel ware, 
for instance, is lovely for a bedroom. 
It has a body of mat cream color with 
artistie patterns. It is a Dutch pottery 
and comes in many 
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many different kinds of flowers. Many 
a garden with lovely flowers is spoiled 
because the garden is not considered as 
a whole. Plant so as to get effective 
massings of color and so as to have a 
suecession of bloom from early spring 
until late in fall. In the spring you 
could start with daffodils, those favor- 
ites of our grandmothers that still bloom 
in deserted gardens. Along the fence 
plant hollyhocks and cosmos. Then 
plant plenty of phlox. I love the many 
shades of pink and lavender, but you 
may prefer a single color or more varied 
massings, from pure white to vivid sear- 
let. Be sure when you mass different 
colors that they belong to varieties of 


unique shapes. 
Sometimes an in- — 
teresting color 


touch ean be added 
by the bedspread. 
I saw, a few weeks 
ago, a_ bedspread 
worked in reds 
and blues that had 


all the richness of 


borders 


lewnre 


a Bulgarian em- 
broidery. As soon 
as you do away 
with the paper festoon, the world will 
seem full of beautiful substitutes. 


PLANNING THE FLOWER GARDEN 


QuesTion—Would you kindly give us 
your advice about a garden? I am in- 
closing a rough plan of the grounds. 
The new part has been added recently and 
we would like some ideas about beauti- 
fying it. The house is an old-fashioned 
white one with many gables and ease- 
ment windows. I think there are possi- 
bilities of making an old-fashioned gar- 
den on the new land we have bought. 
R. E. O. 

Answer—A large plot of ground on a 
corner, such as you have, is exceedingly 
interesting as an old-fashioned flower 
garden. The row of maples that you 
show on the plan beside the house and the 
rows of trees on the streets will form a 
good green background for your garden. 

The winter months are the months to 
make garden plans for early spring 
planting. I am sending you a sketeh of 
a flower garden. If I were you, if I 
had not had much experience with 
flowers, I would not lay out the whole 
garden plan at onee. I would have a 
four feet wide border all around with a 
lawn in the center. Do not plant too 


_ Plan of grounds for which a formal garden is suggested 


equal size. I know white varieties that 
grow four feet high the second year and 
scarlet ones that don’t seem to grow at 
all. They do not make amicable com- 
rades when shoulder to shoulder. 

Buy large, field-grown plants. If you 
buy four or five dozen to begin with, 
in three years you ean separate the 
roots and have three or four times as 
many. Foxgloves are biennials, but they 
are so interesting they are well worth 
the extra trouble. They are June fa- 
vorites and bloom with the sweet Wil- 
liams. These latter and the old-fash- 
ioned spicy pinks make lovely perennial 
edging plants. The Yueea is a hardy 
native of Mexico. It blooms at the same 
time as the hollyhocks. Its tall, white 
stems of flowers are very effective in 
clumps here and there in a long flower 
border. Do have lots of irises. The roots 
are very long, so you must give them 
plenty of room and plant them deep. The 
flowers are as lovely as orchids, but I 
like iris, too, for its sword-shaped leaves. 
They are very effective among the other 
plant foliage and remain green and up- 
right even when the late cosmos blooms. 

Get the hardiest chrysanthemums to be 
obtained and be sure that you choose 
eolors that will look well with the colors 
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of the cosmos. I love the delicate pink 
ones, but in such long borders as you 
have, you could plant various colors with 
effect. The first year the chrysanthe- 
mums will not be very bushy, but in a 
few years they will take all the room that 
you ean spare for them. 

That is one thing about starting a 
perennial garden: you must have patience 
for a few years and not get discouraged 
until the plants have had time to grow. 
Fill in the vacant spots with annuals. Try 
the German stocks. Sow blue cornflow- 
ers and coreopsis. Sow the seeds of 
asters. They come in all colors and are 
the joys of early September. Sow the 
lovely Shirley poppies, fairies even in: the 
midst of flowerdom. 

When you lay out the beds around the 
circle that I have indicated on the plan, 
T will not have to suggest what to grow. 
By that time you will want to grow so 
many flowers it will be difficult, even for 
the sake of effective massings, to omit 
a single one. When you lay out these 
beds, let the walks be of grass. As for 
the cirele, it could have a sundial. A 
sundial is more than a timepiece. The 
romance of centuries clusters around it. 
It is the child of poetry. Perhaps you 
would prefer a garden of aquatics in a 
cireular pool. Think of growing your 
own water lilies! Or, perhaps, you will 
want a summerhouse with rambler roses 
and clematis climbing over it, and with 
cozy seats and tables for afternoon nee- 
dlework and tea. There are many ideas 
that can be worked out in a garden, but 
the most important thing to do first is 
to get a start. 


BUNGALOW SUGGESTIONS 


QuEsTIoN—May have a few sug- 
gestions for the bungalow we are build- 
ing? The house is to be 32 by 22 feet, 
with a porch across the length. There 
are three rooms downstairs and two up 
under the gambrel roof, also storage room 
over porch. The sides and roof are cov- 
ered with shingles. The masonry is ex- 
posed and includes a double chimney 
built on outside of natural rough and 
creamy stone. There are doors of bireh 
and easement windows. 

With the creamy stone, we wish to 
use the dark-brown shingle stain for 
sides, porch posts and lattice. Would it 
be wrong to make the roof shingles moss 
green instead of brown? If the roof is 
green, must the upstairs and _ shingles 
under gambrel roof be green or brown? 
In just what places should ivory-white 


paint be used besides on window wood- 
work if window and door frames are 
made brown like shingles? The painters 
around here have always made the win- 
dow and door frames lighter in color than 
bulk of house. I certainly like your sug- 
gestions about making them flat. 

ANSWER—It would not be incorrect to 
use moss green on the roof shingles, and, 
if you do so, all the shingles on the side 
of the gambrel roof should be the same 
brown as the rest of the side shingles. I 
think, while green is not incorrect, you 
would be more pleased if you would have 
the roof shingles stained a grayish black. 
It would give a brown and eream color 
effect that would be more refined than it 
would be with the introduetion of a third 
color. I should paint the sashes white 
and all the rest of the trim brown, as 
you intend doing, unless the design of 
the house is very symmetrical and of a 
certain Puritan trimness. In that ease, it 
might be very attractive to paint the 
window easings and doors as well as 
the balustrades a white, more of a cream 
white than an ivory. 

In painting a house so much depends 
upon the architectural design! A long, 
rambling, unconventional design could be 
absolutely spoiled by using the white on 
the window easings and balustrades. 


Question—We are about to build 
a new house. It is a small colonial de- 
sign. May I ask what color you think 
best for trimmings if house is shingled 
and left to weather and roof is stained 
a moss green. What color shades are to 
be used with sneh an outside? 

ANSwER—The best color to be used 
for a eolonial design, if the shingles are 
left to weather, is white, with white 
shades for the windows. 


Qurestion—What shall be done if the 
doors and the other exposed parts of the 
heater grow rusty? 

Answer—Serape off the rust, and then 
paint the exposed surfaces with black, 
heat-resisting enamel paint. In the same 
way it is well to keep the various water 
pipes that are not packed in good con- 
dition by giving them a coat of aluminum 
paint periodically. 

A eellar that is in shipshape order 
ean be a souree of much pleasure and 
gives you an underlying feeling of gen- 
uineness. That reminds me of the com- 
ment of a young man on the family of 
a young lady he was visiting. They were 
to have played doubles at tennis, but it 
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Front view of the “ modern American” cottage 


turned out to be a rainy afternoon, so 
they were invited to the laundry for a 
fencing match. Young men are often 
keen philosophers. 

“T know they are genuine people,” he 
said; “they keep their cellar as orderly 
as their living room.” 

A little thoughtfulness and eare in 
arranging the cellar is well repaid through 
its labor saving and convenience. It 
would seem an axiomatie bit of advice to 
have the coal bin and the furnace door 
in some juxtaposition. Observation alone 
ean convinee you that this primary con- 
sideration is often overlooked in the gen- 
eral stress of things. It pays to pile 
up the kindling wood, to hang the garden 
tools on a row of nails, to have a row 
of shelves for the flower pots, for empty 
bottles, for potatoes, to have a earpen- 
ter’s bench with individual drawers for 
the separate supplies, and it. pays to have 
a large laundry closet. 

It pays, not only in an economie sense, 
but also because it develops in you a 
feeling of responsibility and fellowship 
for all those things that contribute to 
your comfort and happiness. 


A“ MODERN AMERICAN " COTTAGE 


Too many houses look socially ambi- 
tious. Of course, there is a healthy social 
ambition, a longing for the society of 
the best people and for the observance 
of the best customs that gives distinetion 
to a home; but a social ambition that is 
materialistic and compre!:ends only the 
abundance of material things that con- 
stitute riches, that is unmindful of the 
world of ideas, is not only unhealthy, but 
the very bane of all good architecture. 
An ugly house is a breaker of laws. 

What makes a front elevation like the 
one in the accompanying illustration in- 
teresting and full of quality, while an- 
other house with a sash window on either 
side of the door and a gable roof with 
a single cormer, might look plain and 
characterless? There is at present a 
prevalent and eager national desire for 
beauty and, according to Ruskin, that is 
sure to produce good architecture. Peo- 
ple are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in the meanings of architectural 
lines and forms and in their natural re- 
finements of detail. Ralph Adams Cram, 
in a prefatory note to Pieturesque Ene- 
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lish Cottages and their Doorway Gardens, 
suggests that men were unexpectedly 
awakened to a new heaven and a new earth 
when the truths of old English cottage 
building came home to them. With the 
growing popularity of cement and con- 
erete in house building, there is also a 
more widespread appreciation of the inev- 
itable quality of the English cottage. 

Some people have called the house of 
the illustration an English cottage, but 
I should call it modern American; for 
while cognizant of old English cottage 
building, it has not so much sought to 
perpetuate old forms as to satisfy new 
conditions in the light of the best tradi- 
tions. 

The angle buttress is an interesting 
feature of the elevations It not only 
gives a feeling of solidity to the base, but 
a line and shadow value to the elevations. 
Some houses are so interested in a win- 
dow front that they do not give house 
corners a chance to come into their own. 
The flat arch of the first-story windows 
gives a pleasant variation from the em- 
phatie timber lines. The solid shutters 
have a freshness of design that imme- 
diately catches the eye. 

The texture quality of the roof is ob- 
tained by using 16-inch-long cedar 
shingles and spacing them 2, 3 and 4 
inches to weather, in varying courses with 
irregular lines. The shingle is turned 
down at the gable ends and the courses 
woven into each other. Even the barge- 
board is individualistic, although it is 
only a straight board, 14 inches wide, of 
stained cypress, with a sawed end and 


. With brackets to support it. The barge- 


hoard is, as you may know, the board 
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hung from the edge of a gable roof where 
it projects beyond the gable wall, and 
simple as its function may seem, it car 
form an important part in the decorative 
treatment of a house. The bargeboard 
belongs to a rich past—to the gable- 
crowned towns of half-timbered Europe. 
It belongs to the traditions of honest ear- 
pentry. 

The house of the illustration has a 
decided color value. The stuceo and the 
door and window frames are painted 
white. The timber work, the casings and 
the roof are stained brown. The leaders 
are an oxidized copper. The shutters 
and the box tree tubs are a dark, vivid 
green, and the walks and terrace are laid 
with a trimly edged bright red brick. 

The outdoor living room or inelosed 
piazza has become an essential in our 
home building. The illustration shows 
an interesting example of how it can be 
made an integral part of the house. Too 
often a piazza is a flat-roofed extension 
without any reletionship to the gen- 
eral design. 

In another and much larger house in 
its style, built by Mr John F. Capen, the 
architect, at Madison, N J, there are two 
side wings that form the inelosed piazza. 
They are one story high, with deep gable 
roofs to correspond to the lines of the 
main roof. Sueh solutions, however, 
need a broader tract of land than the 
average 50-foot suburban lot. Many 
houses think they owe their failings to 
the narrowness of their lot, but there is 
nothing finer in the world than the tri- 
umphs over circumstances which true 
works show. 


SECOND PLAN 
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An end view, showing the bargeboard 


THE ARISTOCRATIC ZINNIA, THE LOVELY 
PHLOX 


For ten days we had been shooting 
the rapids of the Delaware. We had been 
paddlers and tent dwellers, the kindred 
of the wild flowers and the starlight. In 
all those ten days we had felt like the 
elect, like nature’s aristocrats. Why 
was it that the first country house gar- 
den we encountered should dub us 
tramps? I was actually overawed by 
the lavishness of a garden into which 
I strayed with my _ three-quart pail. 
There were wonderful massings of color. 
All was well planned and well thought 
out, but terrifyingly exclusive. The whole 
garden seemed an intellectual aceomplish- 
ment to overawe my army flannel shirt 
and four-in-hand tie. No pompous butler 
announcing me at a formal reception has 
ever made me feel so defenseless. 

There was no one in sight. I intended 
to make my way to the kitchen door, 
but the kitchen side was so rich with zin- 
nias that my hobnails instinctively made 
their way to the barn. I never thought 


that zinnias eould drive me from kitchen 
doors. I had always looked down upon 
zinnias, not from any well-defined rea- 
son, but just from some vague notion. 
I had thought them common flowers and 
garish. It is not wise to be snobbish. 
How often we miss the lovely because of 
the barriers of our prejudices! How 
often we eut ourselves adrift in our 
search for high company! 

There were masses of deep red zinnias 
by the kitchen. Their stiff stems and 
trim flowers spoke worlds for the order- 
liness of household management. There 
was another mass of zinnias of salmon 
pink and eanary yellow in another part 
of the garden. I should think that a 
border of rose color, violet and white 
would be appropriate to many an undee- 
orated spot. There is a wee zinnia but 
a foot high with button-like searlet flow- 
ers scarce an inch across. It makes a 
trim edging plant and is ealled Red Rid- 
ing Hood. The eurled and erested zin- 
nias have a place where straightlaced 
neatness eraves a touch of grace. 
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Could a flower be more dramatically 
named with a bigger feeling for contrasts 
than the zinnia? The botanical name, 
too, has its human touch. How did it 
happen that this composite genus of 
Mexican herbs was named after a Ger- 
man professor, Zinn, of Goettingen Uni- 
versity? 

This garden came into being, as every- 
thing true comes into being, in the most 
natural way. The house was built near 
the woodsy bank in a treeless hay field 
far back from the road. It was the 
utilitarian desire to do away with the 
straggly line between the lawn and the 
hay field that brought these flower bor- 
ders into being and this flower love into 
a woman’s life. How often women put 
off the thought of beauty to some rich 
unknown future when all the while its 
possibilities abound on every hand in the 
straggly line of the hayfields! 

My lady came from the city and did 
not even know the common virtues of 
perennial phlox when she started the 
first garden. Now she has two girdens 
full of bloom from early spring until 
hard frost. The day I saw them was the 
first of September. The phlox was still 
i, love 7 bloom. At first glance, I saw 
oris the rich rose colors. I do not know 
whether the rose phlox was a later va- 
riety, or whether it made an especial 
appeal to my rose color preferences. But 
I know that I came away from the 
phlox with many a new feeling. I had 
looked over phlox lists in plant eata- 
logs, but it takes a phlox lover to win 
another heart to phlox. 

To make it realize, for instance, the 
vast joy in differentiation between a 
white phlox with carmine eye and a lav- 
ender pink and white. The white with 
the carmine eye is called Bouquet fleuri— 
a blooming bouquet—and the lavender 
pink and white is called L’Esperance— 
hope. There is a striped lilac-and-white 
kind ealled the Cross of Honor. 

The phlox border started at one end 
with white phlox with a red center and 
ended at the other with pure white. Be- 
tween were masses of salmon color, of 
rose and pink, of scarlet, of lilae and 
lavender. To the lady, each kind* was 
dearly beloved, of personal acquaintance. 
It was bought with thrills of pleasure. 
Its bloom was looked forward to with 
liveliest expectation. 

There is work in a garden, but Mark 
Twain’s idea of heaven, you remember, 
is that it “is as blissful and lovely as it 
ean be; but it’s just the busiest place 
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you ever heard of.” There was-no rain 
for a long time along the Delaware last 
summer. The garden became very dry 
and had to be thoroughly watered. There 
were two garden hydrants for each gar- 
den, but no pressure. This year there is 
to be a new water supply with plenty 
of pressure from the hills five thousand 
feet away, but this summer after sun- 
down everyone on the place was kept 
busy carrying tubs and eans to water the 
garden. 

Behind the phlox garden is a row of 
shrubs with something blooming from 
early until late. There is the Golden 
Bell, that blooms in April; the Rose of 
Sharon, that has flowers in October; 
and the Snowberry, that has large white 
berries clinging to it the greater part of 
‘he winter. In front of the phlox are 
and earnations. The Marguerite 
carnations begin flowering a few weeks 
after they are sown. They need but a 
slight protection to survive the winter 
and to bloom profusely the following 
spring. The Chinensis and Heddewigii 
pinks also come to bloom a few weeks 
after being sown and continue to bloom 
until hard frost. It is good to know of 
plants that will grow at such short no- 
tice. They ean fill in bare spots and can 
make quick gardens. 

By the rose bushes in the second gar- 
den, there is a border a hundred feet 
long of blooming asters. They are the 
late-growing asters, in white, azure blue, 
shell pink, rose pink, deep rose, pale 
lavender and deep purple. These late- 
growing asters are, above all others, the 
September flowers, the vo-betweens of 
the phlox and the chrysanthemums. An 
annual garden all of asters would be a 
fascinating experiment. The Queen’s 
Flower in early July, the Ostrich Feath- 
ers and the Comets in August, and the 
Giants with the late flowering way into 
September. The aster garden for the 
first year might usurp a part of the 
vegetable garden and grow flowers for 
the decoration of the house. 

In another border, there were twenty 
kinds of dahlias from seeds and tubers. 
There were lovely orchid-like gladioli. 
With them were hyacinth beans, ver- 
benas, mourning bride, bachelor buttons 
and tall French marigolds. Besides these 
French marigolds there are African va- 
rieties, such as the Orange Prince and 
the Lemon Queen. These two varieties, 
together with a dwarf variety, belong to 
the genus Tagétes and really come from 
South America and Mexico, while the 
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Old World garden Marygold of Shakes- 
peare’s time is the Calendula, named 
from the Roman calends. 

It was these Roman ecalends that fi- 
nally reminded me of Jack in the waiting 
eanoe. The sun was low and the moon 
would be late. The willows and the 
shore flowers were flitting shadows, while 
our camp firelight fell full upon a small 
mound of stones, a pre-pottery vase of 
September garden flowers, of orchid 
gladioli, pale asters and L’Esperance 
phlox, emblems of a lovely visit that 
came with me out of the sunlit gardens 
down the rapids to the river bank of 
night. 


HEDGES 


For a_ long-stretched, green-shingle 
house set thirty feet back from the street, 
a. barberry hedge would be appropriate 
and attractive. There is a freedom and 
unconventionality about a barberry hedge 
that puts it upon an intimate footing 
with a shingled house. The barberry 
hedge is graceful the year round. It does 
not grow as rapidly as some hedges, but 
if you give it plenty of sunshine it will 
soon be hedge enough. In the spring its 
flowers remind one of the huckleberry. 
In the fall the hedge is a wondérland of 
reds. And in the winter its berries are 
an abiding bit of warm color. 


A LETTER 


“T thank you for the books and mate- 
rial you have suggested in connection 
with the cottage question. It‘is our 
wish in building the cottages to foeus on 
the problem not only technical experience 
but the well-trained, wholesome taste of 
someone in sympathy with the cottage 
idea. 

“Goop HovuseKEEPING has a tremen- 
dous mission; a work that it seems fully 
alive to, and it is evidently girding itself 
up to do it. 

“My brother and I canoed down the 
Thames with an old Williams College 
man, an art student at the South Kens- 
ington, who, conversant with the artistic 
sentiment of England, remarked that 
America was in a transitional period, 
that there was great promise of a tremen- 
dous advance in all phases of artistic 
expression, and that, while art expression 
had undoubtedly reached a higher plane 
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in England among the few, there was 
a firm and eager desire for more satis- 
factory things that was so widespread 
and insistent in America that the logical 
outeome would be a development of the 
expression of our wonderfully varied 
national life which would really mark an 
epoch in art. If so, it surely will need 
wise direction. Wherein your articles 
will have and are having an important 
field. With the fundamental home sur- 
roundings on the right basis, it follows 
that the art expression of life in work and 
in play, ete, will flower in the right 
spirit.” 

In Repty: The gentleman who wrote 
this letter is planning a cottage settle- 
ment. He wants each cottage to be a 
home in the ecompletest sense. There.are 
to be gardens, a common playground for 
the children and various other advantages 
for a wholesome community life. He is 
taking the keenest interest in every de- 
tail. If every builder of a settlement 
would take the problem to heart, if the 
large employers of labor and large real 
estate men, or their wives, would take 
an interest in such settlements, or if the 
labor unions and building societies and 
other co-operative associations would take 
up this problem in a broad, whole-souled, 
artistie way, what progress and what 
happiness there would be! 

There are, of course, some well-known 
settlements, and more are being planned 
all the time. This magazine would like 
to be in close touch with all such move- 
ments. There are settlements that are 
built by manufacturers. Many are built 
by co-operative building societies. I 
lately read of a church corporation that 
put up a model tenement and made the 
ehureh a part of the home building. It 
is certainly a part of practical religion 
to provide sunlight and pure air for the 
rooms of its people and to make the 
spiritual life a vital part of the home. 
Some busy men think that beauty is some 
kind of a foolish exerescence that they 
have no time to trouble with; but beauty 
solves all sorts of knotty problems. Ugli- 
ness is at the root of discontent, and 
beauty alone ean wipe it out. 

“Art,” it has been said, “is the divine 
solace of human labor, the romance of 
each day’s hard practice of the difficult 
art of living.” 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Danger Spots in 
CARA» School Systom 


HE authorities of Chieago received 
a shakeup in the matter of building 
construction after the Iroquois 
theater fire. An inspection of all build- 
ings used for pubic school purposes was 
ordered and conducted under the juris- 
diction of the city and the board of 
education. As a_ result ‘entrances to 
combustible school buildings were re- 
vised, fire walls were constructed in the 
older schoolhcuses, stairways were im- 
proved and rearranged and narrow cor- 
ridors and landings were enlarged. Fire 
ascapes were placed on many structures 
2nd painstaking provisions in excess of 
those required by building ordinances 
were made to secure the safety of the 
children in ease of fire or panic. 
The second shakeup occurred after the 


Collinwood fire, Cleveland, O. Again the 
city and board of education ordered a 
rigorous inspection of schools. This was 
undertaken personally by the president 
of the board of education, by the archi- 
tect of school buildirigs, by the superin- 
tendent of construction, by the building 
inspector, the business managers and 
members of city and school directorate. 
The period of inspection covered almost 
one month, each trip taking the entire 
day. On *his tour doubtful buildings 
were closed, those with poor conditions 
still uncorrected were taken in hand and 
a general overhauling, repairing and re- 
modeling began. 

Also, details of safety were more thor- 
oughly considered. Cupboards under stair- 
ways, storage places for inflammable ma- 


This building took fire at night in the upper floor, involving front hall and stairways. Had this occurred dur- 
ing schoo! hours exit would have been cut off except by the wooden fire escape shown above. It is 
raiment 


reached through two parallel schoo! ward 


bes with hook projections and much 
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A main building with a brick dwelling house as annex. Note che wood bridge 
conaecting them 


terials and obstructions were ordered 
cleaned out, closed up and removed. 
Door bolts were taken out, classrooms in- 
accessible to “ escapes” were abandoned, 
and cloakroom locks so arranged that 


persons could not enter from the outside; 
but, on the other hand, pupils could not be 
locked in on the inside. The responsibil- 
ity of engineers, janitors, teachers and 
principais for the safety and fire drili 


A store room school with no outside escape. The small door at the left is available for exit from the upper 


Under the inside rear stairs >up! 


8 were found crammed 


with inflammable supplies 
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was emphasized, too. 

At the request of 
this magazine, I 
made a_ personal 
round of inspeetion 
of two hundred and 
eighty of the school 
buildings of Chi- 
eago, or about three- 
fourths of the whole 
number of main 
buildings, annex 
struetures and 
braneh schools, in a 
period of time eov- 
ering five weeks, be- 
ginning one week 
after the opening 
of the schools in 
September, 1909. 
This inspection was upstairs. 

yard, with its 
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The lower story of the frame building is used for a school. 
Rear rooms receive J odors from outbuildings. 
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Four families live 
The court- 


made in a thorough 
and painstaking way. 


The General Conditions 
Characterized 


I found general eondifions safe, sani- 
tary and satisfactory, as already noted. 
‘[ found, in addition to the same excel- 
lent conditions, that all sehool buildings 
are generously equipped with fire extin- 
guishers, in the shape of hand pump tanks 
holding two buekets of water, also a 


arrangements, is the only 


entrance fort two hundred children 


woodsman’s ax with each tank. The 
word “ Exit” in large letters appears 
over proper doorways on all floors. In 
many eases red light globes have place 
above this lettering as a guidance for 
evenings or dark days. 
Basements—those obedient to orders— 
are cemented; heating apparatus, obe- 
dient to orders, is relegated to small build- 
ings on the outside of the school proper; 
no greasy wash is permitted on floors; 


Two brick dwellings used for school purposes. 


Two wooden escapes torm + V oa the side of each butidine 
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janitors are required to report condition 
of locks and doors once a week; prin- 
cipals to report fire drills twice a month; 
and engineers are required to have an ex- 
perience of two years before being eli- 
gible to school employ. 

I found that Chicago has the interest 
of the school children at heart, that Chi- 
eago welcomes honest inquiry into condi- 
tions, that Chicago is sparing no expense 
in the way of new buildings, in perma- 
nent improvements, in general repairs, 
in equipment and supplies relating to 
safety, comfort and cleanliness in the 
schools. I found that while the adminis- 
trative powers of the board of education 
move slowly, while departments have 
their viewpoints and discussions, while 
the “system of delay” which rules in 
the governing processes of all large mu- 
nicipalities is in foree in Chicago as 
elsewhere, yet the welfare of the public 
school children is a hearty and foremost 
consideration. I am proud of Chicago. 

Fire Escapes 

Now as to detail. First, fire escapes. 
I found that no hard and fast regulation 
is in foree eoncerning fire escapes. The 
state law of Illinois that requires one 
fire eseape for every fifty pupils in 
structures of two stories or over, is wholly 
inoperative in Chicago, with its towering 
school buildings and its total enrollment 
of almost 300,000 elementary public 
school pupils. The enrollment in one 
elementary public school in Chicago last 
year was 2,022. This school, the Van 
Vlissingen, a modern fireproof structure, 
has no “eseape,” and apparently needs 
none. Under the state law some forty- 
four fire eseapes should be clinging to its 
walls. The building ordinances of the 
city of Chicago have been so revised and 
amended from time to time, that the city 
elerk, in handing me a copy, said, “ You 
ean tie to nothing in this, owing to the 
revisions not yet printed.” JI finally 
traced up the latest revisions to the office 
of the architect of schools, only to find 
that city councils had not yet passed on 
the same. 

In the matter of fire eseapes, there- 
fore, the board of edueation uses its 
discretion. If a two-story building needs 
an eseape it is equipped with one, and 
so with the higher structures. The gen- 
erally accepted regulation is that three- 
story buildings are exempt from placing 
“eseapes.” A three-story school build- 


ing in Chicago is of four-story hight. 
Basements are practically on the ground 
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level. In some instances the basements 
are used for kindergarten, for manual 
training, the domestic arts and regular 
elassroom work. While this basement 
construction does away with deep areas 
surrounding the school and subterranean 
passageways and gloomy playrooms, yet 
it adds to the hight. 

Many of the schools occupy a whole 
block. The eustom has evidently pre- 
vailed to build schoolhouses with a view 
to additions. The additions carry with 
them their own series of exits and their 
own ideas relating to “eseapes.” But 
few classrooms anywhere are remote 
from stairways leading to the street. 

The “escapes” are of two kinds, 
wooden and the tubular standpipe va- 
riety. In three instances, the Wentworth, 
the Pickard and the Taleott, the iron 
fire escape was noted. Of these iron 
escapes the Taleott came down to the 
roof of adjoining structures. The other 
two were respectively in narrow angles 
at the rear of a stretch of immense 
buildings and appealed to the beholder 
as of small moment. In the case of the 
Wentworth the escape covered over a 
dozen or more goodly windows. 


Tubular Escape a Nightmare 


The tubular escape is a nightmare. 
The girls shrink from it and adults have 
nothing to do with it. Some schools have 
three bridges leading into the tube from 
as many floors, and yet but one bridge 
may be used at a time lest there be con- 
gestion inside of the “escape.” The 
Jones school has three bridges to the 
tubular eseape. 

I saw the pupils enter from the top 
bridge, but no attempt made to utilize 
the bridges from the two lower floors. 
If the door at the bottom should fail to 
open, if a human stream should be 
dammed up in transit, if a panie should 
oceur on the tiny bridge, a tragedy would 
be inevitable. Placards of warning and 
fines imposed are seen on some of these 
tubes. 

The engineer of the Mitchell school told 
me that rowdies ascend these escapes 
from the bottom by means of the hose 
tubing within and slide down in the 
night for pastime; that malicious boys 
have earried brickbats up the tube and 
allowed the same to fall on climbers be- 
low; and that residents in the neighbor- 
hood have lodged complaint. 

The interior of the tube is a smooth, 
spiral incline. The janitor of the Bur- 
roughs school told me that some one 
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school had made a test and “had run 
out fourteen rooms by fire drill while 
sliding tworooms out by way of the chute.” 

The wooden escapes are expected to 
serve their purpose in emergency need. 
As said, the placing of “escapes” is 
at the discretion of the board of edu- 
cation. For instance, I found one mod- 
ern fireproof school building, the Burn- 
side, with five floors devoted to school 
work and no “eseape.” (The manual 
training was in the basement.) The 
building evidently does not need an 
eseape. I found a new four-story build- 
ing, the Tilton, without a basement and 
with no “escape.” This goodly building 
does not seem to need one. But there 
are schools of the older and newer types 
with four floors devoted to school work 
(basement counted in) that have no 
“ eseape.” 


Schools Needing Fire Escapes 


There are many four-story buildings 
(basement counted in for hight) with 
classroom work on three floors and des- 
titute of “eseapes.” The schools that 
appealed to me as needing escape protec- 
tion are the Longfellow, Hamline, Ham- 
mond, Tennyson, Howland, Mulligan, 
Moseley, Burke, Crerar, Colman, Seam- 
mon, Beidler, Raymond, Brainard, Park- 
man, Bismarek, Webster, Seward, Ful- 
ton, Emerson, Gladstone, Ogden, Sexton, 
Ryerson, Healy, Burroughs, Headley and 
Greene, 

There are wooden fire escapes on the 
Irving Park, Lafayette, Howe, Hancock 
braneh, Grayland, Avondale branch, Ful- 
ler branch, the Addison Street and apart- 
ment house branches of Irving Park, the 
Bismarck branch, Chieago Lawn branch, 
Fernwood branch. 

The wooden escape on the Howe 
school covers a window in a basement 
playroom that might be needed in time 
of panic. The wooden escape to the 
Avondale branch necessitated doors being 
eut through the rear of two upper class- 
rooms, and let in so much cold and draft 
that floor registers were inserted near 
the doorsill as an aid to a coal stove 
already in place in that locality. In the 
Addison Street branch the wooden eseape 
has its exit at right angles from a nar- 
row school wardrobe, instead of the lesser 
evil—at the end of the cloak rooms—as 
seen in the Irving Park school, but both 
alike are doubtful. The Irving Park 
escape has connection only with the third 
floor. Stoves were near the escape en- 
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trance in the Avondale branch and the 
Irving Park apartment house branch. 

In the McLaren school the entrance to 
the tubular eseape was practically cut 
off on the top floor by the stage of the 
assembly hall and its short flight of 
stairs coming probably within a foot 
of the same. In the Hendricks school 
the escape window on the top floor was 
in a elassroom adjoining and was in- 
closed by a tiny wooden baleony on 
which three persons would likely be a 
crowd. In the Dore school the tubular 
was reached from a classroom across the 
hall from the assembly room. The 
Wells has a tubular escape on its aban- 
doned annex, but none on the building 
occupied. 

Some of the schools have two tubular 
escapes. I found doors and windows 
leading to escapes either open or yielding 
readily to pressure. 


Dangerous Obstructicns 


The Jefferson school, an overcrowded 
building, has converted its second and 
fourth floor main corridors into class- 
rooms. There are eighteen seats and 
desks firmly in position in each hall, with 
two large easel blackboards at right 
angles, also a further equipment of 
teachers’ desks and tables. The Clarke 
school has a top floor corridor equipped 
as a classroom, but in this ease there is 
less obstruction. A long kindergarten 
table and two dozen chairs choked a cor- 
ridor leading to an exit, and so pla- 
earded, in the Hendricks school. 

In two schools, the Wells and the 
Langland, there was vaulting and eclimb- 
ing gymnastic apparatus in position in 
main halls during school sessions. This 
was an obstruction to free exit from 
the upper floors as well as an obstacle 
to the first floor. During elass hours in 
many of the schools that do not have 
a gymnasium the apparatus is snug 
against the walls of the corridors and is 
not a hindrance. A piano obstructed a 
half-way landing in the Copernicus 
school. The Fuller has a statue of heroic 
size in the center of a main hall. 

Woven and wire rugs are in evidence 
at the entrances in most of the schools. 
The Bismarck had nineteen of these rugs 
in one entrance. I counted them audibly 
in the hearing of the janitor. The Adams 
and the La Salle had seven rugs each at 
entranees. The Sheldon had six. I saw 
the rugs kicked up at times of intermission. 

One child tripped as the pupils were 
forming to ascend the stairs. Instantly 
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half a dozen or more were struggling in 
a heap. In one little braneh school of 
the Linne, the safety tank and ax took up 
space as obstructions on a tiny landing 
turn. 


Perilous Upheavals 


Extensive remodeling was still in slow 
process after a lapse of six weeks from 
the opening of school. The Doolittle, the 
Garfield, the Farragut and the MeClel- 
land schools were literally “in the air,” 
so to speak, the basements having been 
eliminated preparatory to reconstruction. 
The Shields, the Burr and the La Salle 
were in a dismal condition from the 
process of reconstruction. In the ease of 
the Shields and Doolittle and Garfield the 
school yards were utilized for old and 
new building materials and the children 
climbed at will among the debris. 

There was menace from hoisting ap- 
paratus, from falling fragments and the 
yard lading. I found a temporary door 
from a school hall unlocked that looked 
down into the skeleton framework of an 
annex structure. The school was the 
Shields. I found a gas conduit laid for 
temporary use across the Burr school 
premises. There were mortar vats, build- 
ing tile, lumber, sand heaps, roofing and 
spouting, stone, bricks, workmen’s, shacks 
and outfits, wagons, hoisting apparatus 
in the school yards noted and the rights 
of the children were ignored. In the 
Shields and Doolittle schools particularly 
there should have been no school session 
under the conditions then existing. 

In the ease of the Shields, also, not 
only was every inch of the yard clogged, 
except a narrow pathway from entrances, 
but a rear alley was filthy, and about 
three sides of the school premises was a 
slanting, somewhat rickety board walk, 
elevated on posts above a slimy ditch. 
During intermission the children played 
among debris or promenaded the board 
walk or splashed in the ditch. 


Garbage and Dead Cats in 
the Yards 


The school yards are ample and range 
from the “hog wallow,” to quote an 
actual remark made in my hearing, to 
the tiled surface and neat garden border. 
But the black cinder yard has the pref- 
erence. The janitor of the Crerar school 
told me that he brushed up two hods of 
fine black soot and dust from each en- 
trance daily after school which was 
tracked in from the cinder yard alone. I 
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found school yards that appeared as so 
many rubbish dumps. There were dead 
eats, old shoes, rusty eans, broken erock- 
ery and bottomless receptacles. There 
were yards that appeared as a deposi- 
tory of ashes and garbage. There were 
school premises choked with burrs, 
brambles and weedy growth. 

The “hog wallows” appeared after 
the rain. There were paved yards, yards 
of granite chips, and tile and sand-cov- 
ered yards. But the uneared-for and 
cinder yards call loudly for reform by the 
housekeepers of the city if by no other 
directorate. Likewise the alleys in the 
rear and at the side of school buildings. 
Some of these are filthy, vet I met many 
children going to and from sehool by 
these by-ways. 

Some of the neglected school premises 
were the Tilton, Pullman, Darwin, Wash- 
burn, Hedges, Farragut, Ogden, Carter, 
and Hancock. The Crerar and the Hayes 
are good types of the cinder yards. The 
Jones yard is both grimy and neglected. 
Some of the alleys that needed cleaning 
were those in the vicinity of the Jones, 
the Jenner, the Shields, the Langland and 
the Moos. 


Traps Made by Woodwork 


In the remodeling the tendency has 
been to use overmuch woodwork about 
the entranees. The Doolittle school is 
a good type of an exaggerated new 
wooden entrance. The varnish is a con- 
spicuous feature in all remodeled build- 
ings. Varnish and woodwork were prom- 
inent in the Brown, Ward and Wentworth 
schools. The wooden construction was 
excessive in the Tilden, Skinner, Dore, 
Emerson, Keith, Colman and Webster 
schools. There were long flights of some- 
what narrow, boxed-in’ stairways as 
front entrances to the Wicker Park, 
Drummond and Howland schools. In 
each case a turn to the right was neces- 
sary to reach the doors. At the foot 
of boxed-in stairs in the Byford there 
was a small lumber room to the right 
and no exit beyond. The room was 
erowded with lumber. Wicker Park like- 
wise had a small room used for storage 


‘in a similar loeation. Both of these 


rooms might be designated as “traps” 
in ease of panic. 

In the Douglass school I found paint- 
ing and varnishing going on under 
wooden stairs in school hours. The 
painters’ rags and supplies made a for- 
midable display and the fumes and odor 
were oppressive. In this school a long 
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rubber tubing was attached to a ceiling 
gas jet and came down to a small cook 
stove in a rest room at the head of the 
stairs. A similar tubing was attached 
to a stairway jet in the Irving Park 
school and was carried by a makeshift sup- 
port to the first floor and over the top 
of a door into the lunch room. 

In the Dore school was a kindergarten 
room that had evidently been improvised 
from the cloakroom of the classroom it 
adjoined and a portion of the hall. En- 
tranee was through the classroom. In 
the MeLaren school a canvas curtain 
partitioned the top floor assembly hall 
into classrooms. 

I found the front doors of the Tilton 
school locked during school hours. The 
doors of the boys’ entrance of the Byford 
sehool were locked during school hours, 
probably owing to a walk in course of 
cementing outside. The doors of the boys’ 
entrance to the Farragut school were like- 
wise locked, but this was due to the exten- 
sive remodeling within the building. 


The Fire Peril 


Heating apparatus in the majority of 
schools is loeated in small buildings out- 
side the school building. In the Howe 
school, however, the furnaces are under- 
neath the school floors and there is a 
basement classroom. The coal bins, stor- 
age and supplies of the building are all 
crowded into the basement. Stairways 
are combustible. This building has a 
wooden fire escape. The Emmet school 
is almost a duplicate, minus the “ eseape.” 
The furnaces are under the floors of the 
school, there is a basement classroom, and 
all the storage is below instead of outside 
of the building. Both buildings are of 
brick, but with plenty of combustible 
woodwork on the interior. 

The Addison Street branch of the 
Irving Park school is a two-story frame 
school building. The furnace is in the 
eenter of the main hall and the pupils 
circle around it as they enter. Three 
long stovepipes, like spider legs against 
the ceiling, carry the heat to the upper 
floors. This school has a wooden fire 
escape with entrance at right angles from 
a cloak closet on the second floor. <A 
branch school of the Chieago Lawn is 
somewhat similar. It is a two-story 
frame building. The furnace, instead of 
being in the center of the hall, is snug 
against the wall between the two front 
doors and faces the stairway. Stovepipes 
against the eeiling carry heat to the 
upper floor. The wooden eseape in this 
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ease is more accessible. It is in the 
front of the building, the entrance cut 
through direct from the hall. This build- 
ing has a small stove in the outer vesti- 
bule of the front doors, which may insure 
comfort for the little ones coming in from 
the wind-swept prairies, but which is 
nevertheless in the nature of an obstruc- 
tion. This school was formerly a main 
building, but now devoted to branch pur- 
poses, 

The dwelling house schools, those in 
storerooms and apartment houses and the 
one-story country school type, are heated 
by coal stoves partially protected by 
sheeting. Ventilation in these is secured 
by raising windows or opening the doors, 
as desired. 

In only one instance did I come in 
contact with the upright hot radiator in 
an entrance. This was in the Brown 
school. 

With the reconstruction of school 
buildings the most approved heating sys- 
tem has been installed in many of the 
older buildings, and with the best in the 
newly erected structures. To quote from 
Mrs Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of 
Chieago publie schools: “ The heating is 
greatly perfected, but practically nothing 
has been done in the mechanics of ven- 
tilation.” 

The Irving Park school is an old-time 
building of the smaller type. It took 
fire at night in September—from a de- 
fective flue, the newspapers said, but the 
janitor told me it was set on fire. School 
was dismissed for some days while the 
upper floor was seraped and cleaned 
ready for repairs. 

Had the fire occurred in the daytime, 
the area it covered was such as to cut 
off exit for the second and third floors 
except by means of the wooden escape in 
the rear. This wooden escape connects 
only with the third floor and is reached 
through two parallel cloak rooms with 
their projections and raiment. The two 
front stairways are not dependable in 
time of emergency. There are narrow 
turns, a misleading exit into a lunch 
room and obstruction in the way of bicy- 
ele and storage space. The building is 
heated from underneath and there are 
floor registers. 


A Deadly Old Fire Trap 


In the same neighborhood is another 
old building, the Grayland. This Gray- 
land school violates every rule and reg- 
ulation of the board of edueation. It 
has wooden flooring in the basement. 
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The furnaces are within the building 
and are probably not more than two yards 
from the two stairways which they face. 
There is one step midway. If a child 
were to stumble it would be against the 
unproteeted front of the furnace. There 
are locked eupboards under the two stair- 
ways, holding “supplies,” the caretaker 
told me. One-half of the basement has 
coal bins, coal on the floor, a working 
equipment in the way of brooms, brushes 
and buckets, and _ several recitation 
benches, The other side is furnished as 
a classroom, with desks, table and ortho- 
dox schoolroom supplies. An easel blaeck- 
board sereens the furnace! There are 
shelves and boxes filled with inflammable 
school materials, also a toilet room and 
wooden partitions. 

The basement classroom has been in 
use for a year or two, so the earetaker 
told me, until this term, when the mothers 
objéeted. 

The Grayland has a wooden fire eseape 
with doors entering from rear classrooms. 
The escape comes down in the midst of 
a small settlement of wooden sheds and 
buildings. The board walks are broken 
and portable buildings occupy the yard. 

In the same vicinity two unfinished 
apartment houses are used for school 
purposes. There are two of these “ flats” 
side by side. There are no partitions 
on any floor. The rooms are heated by 
coal stoves near the entrances. The 
narrow basement area is the only outlet 
from the playroom. In ease of romping 
children catching fire from the basement 
stove the situation would be alarming, 
as the passageway is narrow, with the 
toilets ranging along one side and the 
janitor’s and storage rooms along the 
other side. 

A rear courtyard, with its domestic ac- 
commodation for four family apartments, 
is the only entrance for two hundred 
children of the Curtis branch school. The 
school is located in two store buildings 
that closely face the street ear track. 
The pupils are forbidden to enter or 
leave by front doors except in fire drill. 
The four schoolrooms are on the first 
floor and four families live upstairs. The 
courtyard is small and the outbuildings 
are unpleasant. When the families up- 


stairs are using water, the respective 
schoolrooms below must do without, as 
the pipe supply is inadequate. 

Under the wooden stairs that lead to 
the family quarters were buckets, brooms 
and a general assortment of working 
supplies. 
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Portable and Leased Buildings 


Inadequate school accommodations 
have made it necessary to cover many of 
the school yards with one-room buildings 
known as portables. These portables are 
used pending the settlement of an excess 
that may not continue. The Jefferson 
school is flanked by four of these port- 
ables. The Park Manor and ‘Carter 
schools have three. Some of the school 
yards having two are McLaren, Howe, 
Emmet, Earle, Fulton, Sumner, Fern- 
wood, Grayland, Linne branch, Farragut, 
Irving Park branch. Other buildings 
have one. The same inadequacy of school 
accommodations has made it necessary to 
lease buildings for schoolroom purposes. 
Consequently public school pupils are 
found, as Sated, in dwelling houses in 
store rooms, in apartment houses, in spe- 
cially constructed wooden buildings and in 
the old frame schoolhouses that were once 
used as main buildings. 

The number of pupils in buildings not 
owned by the board of education was 
1,819 last year; pupils in half-day divi- 
sions, 6,080. The total number of pupils 
for whom there is not accommodation in 
whole-day divisions in buildings owned 
by the board is 4,859. 

In one store room school shown in the 
illustration (Page 209), a branch of the 
Linne, the smaller front door is available 
for the upper floor. The stairs enter the 
upper room directly after the manner of 
open attie stairs, with only a guard rail 
for protection. An easel blackboard is 
mounted against this rail. If a stam- 
pede should oceur and the blackboard be 
knocked over into the stairway, the exit 
would be obstructed. There are inside 
rear stairs with cupboard underneath 
crammed with inflammable material. 
Passageways are narrow and filled with 
the belongings of pupils. The rooms are 
heated by stoves located near exits. I was 
told that this storeroom had been ocecu- 
pied for school purposes for nine years. 

Two dwelling house schools in the il- 
lustration (Page 210) show a study in 
wooden fire escapes. The rooms are 
heated by stoves. One illustration shows 
an old-time brick building, the Hancock. 
with the tubular fire escape at the far 
end and with a frame annex and a cinder 
yard. The top floor of the annex has been 
abandoned. The Fuller school and its 
braneh sehool are connected by a wooden 
bridge with two flights of stairs and a 
vestibule—not a very substantial passage- 
way when the wind blows. 
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WING to the frequent and insidious 

growth of adenoids, mothers should 
know some of the definite symp- 
toms and be able to recognize them 
before too much damage has been 
done to the child’s normal growth. Ade- 
noids is the name given to an increase 
in development of the normal tissue 
found at the roof of the pharynx behind 
the nose, being similar to the tonsil with- 
out the thickened capsule which covers 
the tonsil. In facet, whenever large ton- 
sils are present we may be quite sure 
that there is a definite increase in ade- 
noid tissue. Such a combination may be 
found soon after birth, or, as is more 
often the ease, develop later in child- 
hood. 

The type found in early infancy has 
a distinet set of symptoms which usually 
eannot be overlooked. The infant has 
great difficulty in breathing, especially 
when nursing; so much so that he re- 
fuses to nurse with any persistency, and 
naturally, as a result, does not gain prop- 
erly and becomes peevish and poorly 
nourished. There is a more or less con- 
stant discharge from the nose, giving 
us @ picture resembling a chronic head 
cold, with irritated and inflamed areas 
around the nostrils and frequently a dry 
and sensitive mouth and throat. 

Reflex convulsions are oftentimes pres- 
ent. 

Beeause of the small size of the in- 
fant’s pharynx, the positive diagnosis by 
inserting the finger is often impossible, 
the same being true in connection with a 
throat specialist’s inspection of the roof 
of the pharynx. Therefore it is fre- 
quently necessary to proceed with treat- 
ment on the strength of a probable diag- 
nosis, and this means the advice of a 
physician. 

The more common condition is a de- 
velopment of symptoms later in child- 
hood, on an average during the years 
from two until ten. These symptoms may 
appear rather suddenly after some sick- 
ness of a eatarrhal nature, as whooping 
cough, measles or searlet fever. Among 
the earlier symptoms are mouth breath- 
ing, snoring, and an irritating, dry cough 
with frequent attacks of tonsilitis or 
bronchitis. Gradually the typical picture 
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of fully developed adenoids appears, with 
its characteristic dull or stupid expres- 
sion of the face, the mouth kept open, 
the bridge of the nose flat and broad, the 
nostrils flabby and partially closed, the 
eyes watery and rather expressionless, 
and the voice nasal in tone. 

When the opening into the tube be- 
tween the throat and ear becomes in- 
volved by the growth inflammatory con- 
ditions of the ear are produced, with 
succeeding deafness. This increases the 
apparent stupidity of the child and is 
accused of many faults, ag lack of at- 
tention, irritability, ete, which in reality 
are due to his deafness. Reflex nervous 
habits may develop, as coughing, sleep- 
lessness and bed-wetting. 

The general physical growth is re- 
tarded because of the lack of oxygen 
from improper breathing and lack of 
nourishment resulting from poor appe- 
tite. Finally, actual anatomical changes 
take place in the nose and mouth, so 
that the roof of the mouth becomes 
highly arched and the jaws narrow, 
causing the teeth to be crowded and to 
project. The nasal passages become per- 
manently small and require special oper- 
ations later in life-to produce sufficient 
breathing room. 

These later changes should never be 
allowed to develop, because the mother 
should recognize the early symptoms 
when they appear and have the child 
examined before any permanent deform- 
ities can be produced. 

Is there any treatment besides opera- 
tion that is of value? No, except in 
the very early cases of infancy, when 
an expectant treatment directed toward 
cleansing of the nose and building up the 
general health may be carried out until 
the infant is a few months older and the 
chance of successful operation thereby 
greatly improved. In all other cases the 
sooner the growth is removed the better 
for the child. If, as is often the ease, 
the tonsils are also enlarged they should 
be removed at the same time. It is now 


known that many acute infections start 
in the tonsils, and if they are left in the 
throat, the tendency to repeated attacks 
of bronchitis, tonsilitis or rheumatism is 
very great. 
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The operation, when properly per- 
formed, is not usually a dangerous one, 
the child requiring very little ether and 
the bleeding being self-limited. One 
should be sure that a physician skilled 
in nose and throat operating is to remove 
the growths, because the question as to 
whether or not they may return depends 
chiefly upon the thoroughness with which 
they are removed. 

“Do they return?” is the frequent 
question of mothers. As a rule they do 
not. In young infants, where the phar- 
ynx is so small that there is great dif- 
fieulty in removing the adenoids at all, 
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they may recur later in childhood, but 
even then the necessity for the early 
operation is so evident that the possi- 
bility of a second operation a few years 
later should not interfere with the first 
treatment. In later childhood the chance 
for recurrence when they have been 
properly removed is very slight. 

Above all, parents must not delay 
treatment when they have once recog- 
nized the early symptoms. There is 
nothing much more pitiful than a child 
partially deformed in his features or 
more or less permanently deaf as a re- 
sult of neglected adenoids. 


Facial Neuralgia Treated 
at Home 


By a Sufferer 


HAVE never met a doctor yet who 

knew anything whatever about 

chronie facial neuralgia; the honest 
ones admit frankly their ignorance. Cas- 
ual neuralgia they can treat with a cer- 
tain amount of suecess, but the chronic 
variety is unknown country. In a par- 
ticularly obstinate attack, I went to one 
of the first doctors in the land. 

“T ean’t do anything for you,” he 
declared, with characteristic honesty. “I 
have never found anything that, in the 
long run, doesn’t do more harm than 
good.” He passed me on to another 
doctor, who might “think he could do 
something.” 

“T will experiment on you a bit, if 
you like,” said Doctor No 2. He dosed 
me for a while, and finally the pain 
stopped. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea whether 
I helped you or not, or whether you just 
got better,” he asserted, honest to the 
last, as he sent me in an infinitesimal 
bill. 

Doctors do not even know whether 
your nerves become actually diseased; 
whether there is any change in the nerve 
tissue or not. 

“The trouble is that you won’t any of 
you die of it, so we don’t eut you up and 
see,” so Doctor No 1 explained. 


Now, I have myself been a victim to 
neuralgia for some thirty-five years, and 
I have, in consequence, learned a few 
things about the eare of it that may be 
of service to other sufferers. There is 
not very much that one can do, but that 
little will make the difference between 
complete invalidism, in the more severe 
eases, and a normal life; while, in any 
ease, it will save a great deal of suffer- 
ing. In the first place, I will give my 
own theory of the disease, utterly unsup- 
ported, so far as I know, by any author- 
ity, any experiments, or any evidence 
beyond my own observations. 

I believe that there are two distinct 
types of neuralgia. One depends entirely 
on the general condition of the health. 
This is what people commonly have and 
comes only when they are run down. It 
ean be cured by building up the body 
with exercise, fresh air and proper food. 
Its immediate oceasion is always cold, 
particularly damp cold; it sometimes 
comes from taking cold. This kind of 
neuralgia I had all the early years of 
my life; I remember an attack of it 
when I was five or six years old. It 
came and went in accordance with the 
condition of my general health, and 
responded to climatic influences, being 
always more troublesome near the sea. 
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FACIAL NEURALGIA 


Eight years ago there came a change. 
I went to bed one night with my hair 
damp on the edges after a warm bath. 
The next day I had a good deal of 
pain in my temples; it persisted for 
several days. I was busy and neglected 
it. The result was a fortnight of the 
most intense suffering that I had ever 
had. It could be stopped only by the 
strongest drugs. 

Since then the characteristics of the 
disease have been different. I believe 
that my nerves then became actually dis- 
eased. Instead of pain being the vari- 
ation, it is now the normal condition. 
If I had not learned how to deal with 
the accursed thing, I should be in pain 
all the time. This knowledge I wish to 
pass on to those who are suffering as I 
have suffered. 

I find three immediate causes of pain: 
poor ventilation, cold and _ insufficient 
nourishment of the nerves—the first two 
being always dependent on the last; that 
is, well-nourished nerves, even in chronic 
neuralgie patients, can often resist the 
effects of cold and close air, while insuf- 
ficent nourishment of itself produces 
pain. When my nerves are underfed, 
they begin to pain with no definite excit- 
ing cause, starting in with an attack late 
every afternoon and ending in constant 
pain. 

I find it absolutely essential to have 
some ventilation in the room in which 
I sit, no matter what the outside temper- 
ature. A crowded concert room or train 
is almost certain to bring on pain, and 
that of the hardest kind to stop. As to 
cold, I cannot sit still in a room below 
66 or 67 degrees without pain, unless I 
have something on my head. When exer- 
cising, I ean stand even extreme dry 
cold. Damp eold is harder to resist. 
Ocean fog is especially dangerous. The 
pain that comes from cold (unless one 
has at the same time taken cold) is 
stopped with comparative ease. Wrap- 
ping the head in a knitted woolen shawl 
will put a stop to it if one’s nerves are 
at the time sufficiently nourished. I find 
woolen wraps much better than a_ hot 
water bag, probably because they fit the 
head so much more elosely. I have sev- 
eral caps of varying thickness; the thin- 
nest made out of an old silk undershirt. 
I do not find that wrapping the head 
makes it any more sensitive to cold when 
the wrappings are taken off. I some- 
times take a woolen cap off my head and 
go immediately out of doors into the cold, 
with no head covering but a hat, without 
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suffering any bad effects, provided I 
exercise. 

The getting of fresh air and the avoid- 
ing of cold at the same time often pre- 
sents difficulties. It ean be managed, 
however, when the necessity is realized. 
At night the best solution is to sleep in 
a toboggan cap, such as children wear, 
putting a shaw! over this on cold nights. 
It is better to wear a blanket on one’s 
head than to sleep with shut windows. 
One becomes easily used to the diseom- 
fort of head wrapping. It is well to 
know that an attack of neuralgia can 
often be stopped in the beginning by 
tying up the head. 

To keep the nerves properly fed is a 
matter for daily concern. When they are 
clamoring for food, neither fresh air nor 
warmth will keep pain away. For this 
nourishment ordinary meals will not do; 
there must be extra rations of milk and 
raw eggs, or eggs beaten up in milk. 
The minute my head begins to be trouble- 
some, I start pouring down eggs and 
milk. When it stops, not for the moment, 
but with the sense of being done for that 
time, I give them up, fearful of using 
up their efficacy. In the less persistent 
forms of neuralgia, it would be advisable 
to keep on with the building-up process, 


in the hope of conquering the evil per- 


manently. With such eases as mine, 
however, it is a question merely of alle- 
viation; there is no cure. 

In all kinds of neuralgia, one must eat 
whether one has any appetite or not, 
a thing more easily learned than most 
people realize. No matter if you don’t 
want it, just put it down. Ordinary 
neuralgia ean be cured by increasing the 
weight. I do not know whether this is 
because gaining flesh usually means im- 
provement in general health, or because 
the nerves are better protected; a little 
of both probably. Even extraordinary 
neuralgia is greatly benefited by a few 
extra pounds of flesh. For this pur- 
pose there is nothing equal to milk, espe- 
cially if one has not been in the habit 
of drinking it. In eight or nine months 
I have put on twenty pounds by drinking 
a quart a day, and am much better in 
consequence. Olive oil is fattening to 
most people, but I have found cod liver 
oil better. 

I do not find that sleep or the lack 
of it have any particular effect on neu- 
ralgia, a conclusion which always sur- 
prises me. I never sleep off an attack 
of neuralgia. If I go to sleep in pain, 
as I have learned to do, I find it still 
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there when I awake; or, at least, it eomes 
back a few seconds after awakening. I 
am inelined to think that the pain stops 
when one is actually asleep and begins 
in exactly the place it left off. I ean 
lose sleep for a number of nights and 
not have any more pain in consequence, 
except in so far (as always with me) 
sleeplessness affects the appetite, or the 
cause of the sleeplessness affects the gen- 
eral health. 

The only way that neuralgia can be 
effectively reached is through the general 
health. A summer in the open air, with 
swimming, paddling, tennis or other vig- 
orous exercise, can build up the body so 
as to secure several months of immunity 
from pain. Confinement to the house in 
winter has as bad an effect on the disease 
as the cold itself. Neuralgia that comes 
in hot weather is easily controlled. It 
is caused, I believe, by the dampness of 
the perspiration on the forehead. Tying 
a thin piece of veiling or chiffon around 
the forehead will prevent it, or a coating 
of toilet powder, occasionally renewed, 
will answer the same purpose. 

There is a warning I wish to give to 
mothers. See that your girls are im- 
pressed with the necessity of drying their 
hair thoroughly after washing it. And 
don’t let your boys wet their hair to 
make it lie smooth. Not to speak of the 
eatarrh this habit causes, it may be the 
oceasion of a lifetime of suffering from 
neuralgia. 

The question of tonies is an interesting 
one. Personally I shall never take them 
again except for an emergency. They 
give only temporary relief and soon lose 
their power to help—not to consider the 
harm they may possibly do. If one is 
going on a journey or into conditions 
where one would be temporarily unable 
to take proper precautions, it would be 
wise to make one’s self immune for a 
time rather than take chances. Once, at 
a time of terrible nervous strain, I gained 
four months of entire freedom from pain 
by a month’s dosing with iron, arsenic, 
stryehnine and potassium iodide, taken 
alternately by a doctor’s orders. Phe- 
nacetin, acetanilide and similar prepara- 
tions are very dangerous, and the relief 
they give is often followed by increased 
pain. They should be let absolutely 
alone. 

Aspirin is the least harmful prepara- 
tion I have found for an emergency. 
If I know I am to be unavoidably exposed 
to eold, I sometimes take a tablet. It 
is, however, beginning to have a bad effect 
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on the digestion. No drugs should ever 


' be taken except by a doctor’s advice. 


once brought on myself even greater suf- 
fering than the original pain by taking 
a bromo-seltzer, pronounced “ perfectly 
harmless” by a friend. It affected my 
heart in a distressing way. A bottle of 
eod liver oil will make me immune for 
some little time. Tea and coffee have a 
temporary value when one is afraid to 
let the pain continue unchecked. 

A great deal is said of neuralgia of 
the teeth; and, of course, if you take the 
word in its derivative meaning, “ nerve 
pain ” the thing is undeniable; the nerves 
of the teeth certainly do pain. Neverthe- 
less, I do not believe that so-ealled facial 
neuralgia ever descends into the teeth, 
unless there is some trouble there de- 
manding dentistry. I have had endless 
trouble with my teeth, but I have always 
found that pain in them, even unloeal- 
ized pain, has a definite cause in the 
teeth themselves, Dentists have fre- 
quently insisted that my trouble was 
neuralgia, but they have always been 
proved wrong. 

The one redeeming feature about 
ehronie neuralgia is that in time the 
pain gets quite bearable, the nerves be- 
coming somewhat deadened and one’s 
endurance increased. One ean forget the 
pain in a book or in talk, can be a cheer- 
ful responsive companion with no be- 
trayal of suffering. Another alleviation 
is that your troubles are ended as soon 
as the pain stops; there are no unpleas- 
ant after effeets, no period of convales- 
cence. There are likewise no disagreeable 
complications; facial neuralgia is such a 
decorous, aboveboard disease. If I could 
choose my serious chronic complaint, I 
would take it every time. 

On the other hand, there is always a 
threat about it, a certain ominous dread; 
what if some day one couldn’t stop it?— 
a contingency that seems perfectly pos- 
sible. I ean imagine great exposure to 
wet or cold, or even some quite ordinary 
carelessness, resulting in an endless ere- 
seendo of pain. This fear alone makes 
endurable the eternal watchfulness nec- 
essary. Without it, one could not keep 
one’s self up to the mark. To be always 
taking thought is such a bore! I believe 
there are people who enjoy fussing over 
their health, feeling their own pulses and 
considering their outgoings and ineom- 
ings, who like to examine their thermom- 
eters and weigh their food; what a pity 
that chronic neuralgia cannot be handed 
over to these! 
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General view of the sleeping rooms, Shielding the cot is a curtain, drawn aside here to show the cot. 
southeast corner of the house 


This is the 


Outdoor Sleeping at Small Cost 


By Mrs O. P Dellinger 


HE family consists of mother, father 
and two children. The mother and 
father sleep in the tent; the older 

ehild, a girl of almost four years, occu- 
pies the cot on the piazza, and the boy, 
two years old, has for his bedroom the 
window box. 

During June, the third month of the 
girl’s life, she began taking her naps 
outdoors, and in the fall, upon the 
arrival of cold weather, she made such 
strenuous objections to being put in the 
house to sleep that she was allowed to 
continue her out-of-door sleeping. An 
open piazza being the only place avail- 
able for her cot, she was forced indoors 
in rainy weather, but snowstorms were 
such a source of rosy cheeks and good 
spirits as one could scarcely realize with- 
out having seen. During these snows the 
ends of the cot were turned up and a 
blanket spread over all with the side 
away from the wind left open. Often 
when the nap was ended and the eall of 
“mamma” came, nothing was visible 
save a fleecy mound of snow, and out of 
this the child came with a body fairly 
glowing with warmth and good health. 
Until the third winter she continued 
thus with her naps, sleeping at night in 
a cold, well-ventilated bedroom. During 
the third winter an inelosed piazza fur- 


nished her a sleeping room, both day 
and night. 

To G. W. Fitz we are indebted for 
the splendid idea of the window box, 


This view was taken inside the room, the shade whic! 
is used to shut out the view of the room being rolled 
up. A dark green cloth faces the white canvas 
on bright days to protect the eyes 
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which we have found so satisfactory. 
In this the boy has slept since March, 
the third month of his life. 

The tent contains merely an ordi- 
nary bed, furnished with a pair of 
heavy cotton blankets (to sleep be- 
tween), two single flannel ones, a 
cotton comfortable, and in zero 
weather two other light cotton covers 
have been added. 

The one requisite for successful 
out-of-door sleeping is warm eover- 
ing, so arranged that no air creeps in 
to chill the body. 

The children sleep in bags made of 
blankets, and having no opening 
save down the back where they but- 
ton. These are roomy enough to 
obviate cramping, and the other eov- 
erings are tucked under them. 

Wholesome eating and sane living '! 
added to this out-of-door sleeping 
brings to the children such health 
and happiness as makes the common 
ailments of childhood practically un- 
known, and child rearing more nearly 
the joy it rightly should be. To the 
mother and father it brings better 
health also, and therefore more efficient 
living. 


Cooking as a Livelihood 
By I. B. V. A. 


Sixteen years ago I began cooking 
as a means of livelihood. I diseovered 
that domestic service is the best oeeupa- 
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The little boy’s window box 


tion for a frail woman who has to sup- 
port herself. Many educated men and 
women are out of work and looking for 
a position, but the place seeks a good 
domestie. 

Why should our intelligent Protestant 
American girls pass by the best oceupa- 
tion and seek more “ respectable ” avenues 
of work? 

I have found housework the best oceu- 
pation for my health—my mind and my 
purse have fattened. Most wage-earning 
women have a flattened purse, but the 
domestie has almost no financial outgo. 

What is social ostracism compared 
to living in a refined, protecting home? 
A pleasant room, heat, light, bath, the 
best of food, cooked as well as you will 
do it; eurrent literature, a library, lec- 
tures, concerts, most eminent preachers 
with religious training in church and re- 
form work, if you take opportunities. 

All these comforts and avenues of self- 
culture have been mine, and I have sev- 
eral hundred dollars in the bank. How 
much do women save in other occupations 
when room, board, laundry, light and heat 
are paid for from their salary? 

It takes courage, ecormmon sense and 
good taste to start with. My cooking 
was an evolution. I plunged in boldly, 
determined to succeed. When a young 
girl in the high sehool I expected to 
evolve into a Greek professor. Presto! 
I wrestle with pots and kettles for a liv- 
ing, but I have no regret. I refused fif- 
teen positions when I left my last place. 
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Those Plaster Walls 


By Prof Clarence A. Martin 


Department of Architecture, Cornell University 


ALL plaster is a very wonderful 

material, if one stops to think 

of it: a good non-conductor of 
heat, cold, sound; a_ perfectly plastic 
material that may be run in broad plain 
surfaces of any extent, or may be molded 
into the most intricate of decorative 
forms; it is sanitary; and it is capable of 
surface finishes to receive and hold color 
or surface decorations in all the forms 
of paint, paper, textiles, ete, that the 
ingenuity of man has devised. All that 
we really want more is that it have the 
tenacity of steel plate, so that it may 
hold our houses and walls intact when 
they writhe and twist under the stress 
of faulty construction or faulty con- 
structive materials. 

Though there is good and bad plaster, 
and a thousand and one ways of putting 
on and finishing plaster, there is only one 
way to make possible a first-class sur- 
face suitable for any and all kinds of 
decorative treatment with paints, papers, 
ete. That one way is to have the plaster 
put on as “ three-coat” work, the third 
eoat being a hard finish put on absolutely 
true, smooth and thoroughly troweled. 
“Two-coat” work is cheaper, and a 
rough float surface may be just as good 
or perhaps a bit better for some pur- 
poses, but it is impossible to finish a 
two-coat wall with a surface as true as 
ean be given to a three-coat wall; and 
while a float surface gives an exeellent 
surface finish for paints, it is practically 
impossible to paper over it successfully, 
unless possibly with very soft, rough 
papers. 

The majority of us, however, have 
nothing to do with the making of the 
walls around us, our chief concern being 
to make the best of them as they are 
and to finish or decorate in such a way 
as to secure the greatest amount of com- 
fort possible under the cireumstanees. 

In the redecoration or refinishing of 
an old wall the first step is to remove 
all of the old paper or paint and to put 
the wall in condition for receiving the 
new decoration. 

Small eracks in otherwise sound plaster 
may be eut out slightly and filled with 


plaster of paris. Larger eracks, espe- 
cially if the plaster seems loose near the 
cracks, must be eut out back to the lath- 
ing in strips an inch or more wide— 
wider if necessary to remove loose 
plaster. The groove thus made should 
then be plastered with brown mortar 
well tempered with plaster of paris, and 
finished; after the brown mortar has set. 
with plaster of paris laid smooth and 
flush with the face of the wall plaster. 
All filled or patehed eracks should be 
earefully sandpapered after the plaster 
has hardened. 

Loose plaster, crumbling and disinte- 
grating plaster, and plaster where one 
coat separates from another, are all sim- 
ply the result of bad materials or work- 
manship in the original plastering. 
Where these defects occur one ean never 
be sure of correcting the difficulty by 
local treatment; but few are heroic 
enough to face the mess, trouble and ex- 
pense of so drastic a measure as entire 
replastering; so we temporize and live in 
hope. But even in temporizing, patches 
that are quite loose must come off, and 
where patches of surface plaster are sep- 
arated the plaster must be removed down 
to the laths for patehing. 

In patehing it is of prime importance 
that the laths be thoroughly cleaned and 
well wet with water just before the new 
material is applied. , The patehing should 
consist usually of a brown coat well 
pressed into the laths, and a finishing 
coat of plaster of paris troweled on hard 
and smooth. Patches of any magnitude 
would better be put on as_ three-coat 
work, though this is seldom done, and 
perhaps is not especially necessary in 
patchwork. Some decorators, and even 
some plasterers, will try to replace a sur- 
face coat by applying a patch of plaster 
of paris directly over the old plaster. 
This should never be allowed, as such 
patehes almost invariably peel off soon 
after the wall is finished. 

If the plaster walls are much broken or 
are erumbling badly so that it seems 
unsafe to trust them to hold heavy paper 
or fabries, replastering is the only thing 
advisable. Replastering is usually done 
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by removing the old plaster from the 
laths, cleaning the laths thoroughly, 
soaking them well with water and then 
applying the new plaster. 

One architect of commendable expe- 
rience and a large fund of gumption has, 
however, found a way of getting rid of 
one of the worst features of replastering; 
namely, the removal of the old plaster. 
He has the workmen clean off all the old 
paper; roughen the surface of the old 
plaster by hacking with some sharp in- 
strument; and then cover the face of 
the plaster with galvanized poultry net- 
ting—about one inch mesh—fastened with 
staples and wire nails driven through 
the plaster into the studding. He then 
plasters over this netting with a very 
thin coat of brown mortar and completes 
the work with a hard finish of plaster of 
paris. The netting with staples and nails 
not only holds the old plaster in place, 
but gives an exeellent clinch for the 
new surface plaster and will go far 
toward furnishing a bond to prevent 
further cracking. The only apparent ob- 
jection to this treatment is that in some 
eases the added thickness might cause 
trouble by making an awkward finish 
with thinly molded edges of baseboards 
or other wood trim. In most eases, 
however, the wood trim will be thick 
enough and the plaster thin enough to 
make a satisfactory junction. 

Sometimes difficulty is experienced 
from the action of lime, especially.in new 
walls, the effect being to stain delicate 
papers or to “eat out” the color in dis- 
temper paints. Sometimes a wash with 
a weak acid, vinegar for instance, will 
counteract the alkali and overcome the 
difficulty; but usually where the walls 
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are to be papered it 1s safer and better 
to cover the offending plaster with a coat 
of some cheap lining paper before the 
finishing paper is put on. In extreme 
eases it may be well to use both the acid 
wash and the lining paper. Where there 
is any doubt as to the effect of the wall 
upon the color of the paper it is always 
well to apply a sample and to allow it to 
stand several days for observation. 
This simple expedient will often save 
both annoyance and expense. 

In very good work it is quite common 
to resort to the covering of plaster walls 
with ordinary muslin over which the 
paint or paper is applied just as on the 
plaster surface. 

Where expensive decorations are to 
be applied, a good grade of canvas is 
used instead of muslin. This cloth cover- 
ing, whetber it be muslin or canvas, 
strengthens the plaster wall by prevent- 
ing local checking, and gives a much 
improved surface for painting or other 
decorations. Of course, the cloth cov- 
ering will not insure against cracks due 
to settlement in the walls, but it does 
wonders in minimizing the effect of minor 
surface troubles in the plaster. 

In many cases where plaster walls or 
ceilings are in very bad condition and 
the owner wishes to avoid replastering 
for other reasons than mere expense, the 
plaster may be covered with canvas and 
strong wood strips applied in some sys- 
tem of agreeable paneling. The wood 
strips are fastened through the plaster 
to the timbers, and with the canvas re- 
inforeement the plaster will be held 
securely in place and the surface may be 
decorated in any suitable way with tint 
or color. 


Baby Land 


By Constance Johnson 


Wouldn’t you like to go once more 
To wonderful Baby Land? 
You ean just peep through the magic door 
Holding some baby hand. 
Everything strange and everything new— 
Oh, what a world to stay with! 
Everywhere things that were made for 
you, : 
Toys for your hands to play with! 


Wouldn’t you like to know once 
more 

The very first flow’r and tree? 

Think of the rose never seen before, 
The robin’s first melody! 

Picture the very first nursery rhyme 
You hardly could understand; 

Oh, blessedest, happiest fairy time 


In wonderful Baby Land! 
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EpIToOR’s NoTE—This is the second article of a series taking up the progress of | hold economic 


in various states, the first article, on “ Household Science in New York,” appearing in the January 
number, 1910. The states of Illinois and Massachusetts are to come next, in early issues. 
Articles and recipes are contributed to the department of Good Eating this month by California 


authorities upon cookery and home science. 


F “as the twig is bent the tree’s 

inclined ” still holds true, the future 

wives and mothers of California 
should be models of neatness, order and 
economy, for in nearly every city of the 
state, and even in many of the smaller 
towns, a course of training in the house- 
wifely arts is included in the school eur- 
riculum. The home-making instinct is 
implanted deep down in the heart of 
every woman; in some it awakens spon- 
taneously; in others it would remain 
forever dormant if not aroused by outside 
forces. In dealing with girls of every 
degree, of every type and of nearly every 
nationality in the schools, public and 
private, of California, the boards of edu- 
cation have realized this, with the result 
that the aequiring of a thorough knowl- 
edge of “household arts,” as they term 
it, is one of the regular branches in the 
training of those in their charge. 

For the growing boys a course of 
manual arts, with two or three sessions 
a week, combine delightfully, especially 
for those with an inventive genius, work 
and pleasure, and the articles of handi- 
eraft turned out by the students of the 
public schools are excellent. For the 
girls the study of household arts covers 
even a wider scope, differing, of course, 
according to the locality, for domestic 
science not only will shortly be intro- 
duced into the two universities of the 
state, but in many of the high schools 
and most of the grammar schools the 
taking of the course has been made com- 
pulsory. 

To Santa Barbara must be given the 
credit of practically introducing the 
movement to the Pacific coast, the idea 
originating with the late Miss Anna §. C. 
Blake, in 1891. At that time the Sloyd 
system was just being introduced into 
the East, and that it might properly be 
taught in the Western schools, Miss 
Blake selected Miss Ednah A. Rich for 
instructor and at her own expense sent 
her to Boston, to Naas, Sweden, and 


Leipzig, Germany, for her supplemental 
training in the principles of manual arts. 

On Miss Rich’s return the cooking 
equipment, brought from Boston, was in- 
stalled in the building erected in Santa 
Barbara by Miss Blake to accommodate 
the work, and known then, as now, as the 
Anna 8, C. Blake Training School. Pro- 
visions were also made for instruction in 
Sloyd, sewing and wood carving, Miss 
Blake financing the entire school for the 
first eight years of its history. 

So it really is to Miss Blake, as the 
kind and generous founder of the school, 
and to Miss Rich, as the one to carry out 
her plans, that California owes her 
splendid domestie science standing, for 
to them is really due the establishment of 
the system west of the Rockies. 

In 1899, shortly before her death, Miss 
Blake offered the property to the city and 
had it incorporated in the publie school 
system of Santa Barbara. Since then 
the work has been supported by a special 
city tax. 

The manual course has always in- 
eluded a practical training in sewing, 
eooking, laundry work, cleaning, sani- 
tary conditions and the eare of the sick. 
All of the publie schools of Santa Bar- 
bara teach a course in the art, with at- 
tendance compulsory from the fourth to 
the eighth grades. The work has been 
made as practical as possible, the classes 
being held in buildings especially 
equipped for the work. 

Last summer the first classes in man- 
ual training were founded, under the 
direction of Miss Rich, in the pioneer 
Sloyd school of the coast, for prospee- 
tive teachers; and in the state normal 
school, established by the last legislature, 
professional training is given to men 
and women in manual arts and home 
economies. 

The buildings and equipments for the 
new normal school are ideal and the site 
the best Santa Barbara ean give. All 
edueators in California recognize the es- 
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tablishing of such a school as a step in 
the right direction, for not only do they 
hope to perfeet the domestie seience sys- 
tem in the various cities, but they realize 
the greater necessity, even, of introducing 
the movement in the rural schools. 

Santa Barbara has now the unique dis- 
tinction of turning out apt and clever 
pupils from the public schools and also 
teachers perfected in every department 
of manual arts and ably fitted to demon- 
strate the same, and as instructors in this 
line are needed, the good work due to 
the city and to Miss Rich cannot be too 
thoroughly appreciated. 

In 1894, three years after the work was 
fairly started in the southern city, 
through the energy and efforts of Mrs 
Mary W. Kincaid and at her expense, 
domestie science was introduced into the 
San Francisco public schools. Imme- 
diately it found favor with busy mothers, 
whose home loads were somewhat light- 
ened by the proffered aid of eager small 
daughters, and with the children them- 
selves, giving as it did a new and inter- 
esting outlet to their youthful activities. 
In spite of the increasing popularity of 
the course, however, on the departure of 
the first instructor, Miss Kate Whittaker, 
for her home in England, it was thrown 
ont of the schools and it was not until 
1900, again through the efforts of Mrs 
Kineaid, that the board of education 
finally decided to re-establish it on a 
good, sound basis. 

Since then it has flourished, and this in 
spite of the disaster of 1906, when every- 
thing pertaining to the various equip- 
ments went up in flame. San Francisco, 
in recuperating from the shock, had to 
begin again in a small way, and the 
equipments, while not as elaborate, maybe, 
as in the neighboring cities, are complete 
and neat and clean, and so serve the pur- 
pose in the ten cooking centers scattered 
throughout the city. Two thousand chil- 
dren attend the classes, with twenty-four 
girls in each class and two at each “ desk.” 
An hour or two spent at one of these 
cooking schools would be a revelation to 
the average man or woman. 

In the initial stages of the study the 
student of domestic economy is taught 
the elements of homemaking and of 
home keeping. Perfect cleanliness is the 
watchword of each class. When the 
lesson is done and kettles are emptied, 
stoves and dishes are arranged and every- 
thing is in apple-pie order, the band of 
radiant, enthusiastic girls marches away 
to its own school and an ineoming class 
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takes its place, for in San Franciseo the 
children must travel for their lessons 
until more cooking centers are estab- 
lished. 

What encourages the girls in the art 
and urges them on to better results is 
the permission every once in a while to 
give exhibition teas to proud parents and 
friends and no less proud members of 
the board of education. These teas are 
by no means simple. They are for the 
most part elaborate affairs, with a goodly 
array of salads, sandwiches and cake of 
more than one variety to show as the 
work of the expert young cooks. One 
group of girls presides in the kitchen; 
another receives and waits on the guests 
with a professional deftness and quick- 
ness, and, white-capped and _  white- 
aproned, they make a pretty picture of 
Lusy little housewives. 

In the cooking course in the San Fran- 
cisco schools bread is made a special 
study and is included in both terms of 
the two-year course. The first eovers the 
essentials of whatever may be termed 
plain cooking; the second teaches a 
greater knowledge of chemistry, of ad- 
vaneed cookery and a special study of 
the preparation of invalid food. 

The girls graduate with sufficient 
fundamental knowledge in domestic sci- 
ence to start housekeeping on a sound 
basis, the real purpose of the work being 
the making of good cooks and competent 
housewives. 

An attractive feature to the children 
is the fact that after the preparation of 
a dish they are permitted to eat it. Miss 
Bartlett, the superintendent of the work 
in the schools, tells an amusing story of 
one enterprising little cook who inadver- 
tently left out the baking powder from 
her biseuit. “Can’t I eat it anyway?” 
she begged. “I don’t care if it does 
make me sick!” 

The class often ends with the making 
of a beverage, such as cocoa; or con- 
feetion, such as nut wafers, adding a 
zest to the work, and big brothers are 
always eager to have a repetition of the 
lesson at home, which, too, is an added 
stimulus. 

The fire of 1906, leveling as it did so 
many people of great wealth to the sean- 
tiest of incomes, showed to better advan- 
tage the advisability of teaching such a 
course as domestic science, not only to 
the children of the poorer districts and 
the comfortable middle classes, but to 
every class and every type and eve:y na- 
tionality, for no girl, rich or poor, ean 
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ever be certain in the vicissitudes of life, 
that the knowledge and practice of eook- 
ing, sewing and the other household arts 
will not be her life work. Hence, with 
this idea in view, a little of theory is 
taught in everything, in all of the schools, 
and is followed by practical demon- 
stration, from marketing economically, 
through all of the thousand and one little 
duties that go to make a housekeeper’s 
day. 

The work was not put into the Berke- 
ley schools until 1907, but already it has 
tuken such forward strides as to be 
werthy of very special mention in the 
progress of the study in California. Not 
only has the high school adopted the 
course with a year’s training of an hour 
and a half a day five times a week, but 
in the grammar schools six centers have 
been established, with classes of an hour 
and a half once a week in sewing for the 
children of the sixth and seventh grades, 
and in eooking for the eighth. The Uni- 
versity of California gives credit to the 
course, although it has not so far in- 
eluded household arts in its schedule. 
The matter is now under consideration, 
the initial step having been taken last 
summer, when, in response to the peti- 
tien of the collegiate alumnz, Mrs Ellen 
H. Richards of Boston conducted a class 
on household hygiene in the Berkeley 
Summer School. 

To the rear of the main building of 
the new Berkeley high school is the do- 
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mestic science building. Nowhere in 
California is there a more attractive one. 
The big, bright, airy kitchen is supplied 
with an equipment for twenty-four girls 
with individual gas stoves, patented 
ironing boards, sleeve boards, flour 
boards, dishpans, pitchers and kitvhen 
outfits. 

Opening off the kitchen is a pantry 
filled with the usual necessities, and a 
small room with the laundry needs. A 
square dining room, paneled and ear- 
peted, is also ready for use. 

The course ineludes the study of the 
composition and nutritive value of food, 
the preparation of it; marketing and the 
planning, eooking and various methods 
of serving a meal; also the duties of both 
hostess and waitress. The keeping of 
household and personal accounts is in- 
eluded in the list, and a course of hand 
sewing, washing, ironing, dietetics and 
the home eare of the sick and lectures on 
hygiene are given weekly in the lecture 
room by the school physician. 

To six of the Berkeley grammar schools 
are cooking centers attached, one of the 
strongest features of the system being the 
separate buildings adapted solely for the 
line of work. In fact, these may be 
called model buildings. Robert J. Leon- 
ard, the president of the Manual Art 
Association of California, declares that 
from all over the United States have come 
applications for the plans. The down- 
stairs portion is devoted to the boys of 


Class in cookery in the Household Arts Building, San Luis Obispo 
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the grades taking 
the manual art 
course. Upstairs is 
a large kitchen, 
equipped for 
twenty-four pupils, 
and a sewing room 
with individual 
tables and lockers. 

For the sewing 
hour they teach the 
various hand stitches 
in plain sewing and 
embroidery, and the 
cutting, basting and 
putting together of 
garments. Every- 
thing in this de- 
partment is of a 
useful nature. In 
teaching the various 
seams, some piece 
of wearing apparel 
is evolved, and 
many a neatly fin- 
ished apron or waist 
or undergarment is 
brought away by the 
apt pupils to show 
to their surprised 
and admiring elders in the home eirele. 

In many of the other cities where pro- 
portionately there are fewer cooking 
centers, the classes ir the grade travel 
frem their school to the center. Not so 
in Berkeley. The teachers, led by Miss 
Bertha C. Prentiss, supervisor of domes- 
tie science in the city schools, do the 


Miss Ella M. Shaw, who is at the head of 
domestic science work in 
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traveling, thus fa- 
cilitating the work. 
The course was es- 
tablished in the 
Berkeley schools by 
the board of educa- 
tion, the money for 
the purpose being 
appropriated from 
the city funds. 

To give a train- 
ing in “the life of 
the home, the farm, 
the orchard, the 
dairy and the shop” 
is the general aim of 
the California Poly- 
teehnie high school 
in San Luis Obispo. 
and consequently do- 
mestic economy has 
been made a special 
feature by the board 
of trustees, the 
funds for its estab- 
lishment having been 
appropriated by the 
legislature of 1901. 
This state institu- 
tion was established 
mainly for the mental and manual train- 
ing in the arts and sciences and for 
the teaching of branches to fit the student 
for the non-professional walks of life. 
Domestie science has been flourishing 
there steadily sinee 1903. The building 
principally devoted to the subject con- 
tains large, light sewing rooms, a kitchen, 


The Domestic Science Building at Pomona 
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Household Arts Building, California Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo 


dining room, lecture hall, laundry and 
pantries, the work being under the special 
supervision of Miss May Secrest. 

The girls under instruction must take 
both the courses in cooking and sewing, 
the latter ineluding both hand and 
machine work. And not only in this 
department are the simple lines of sew- 
ing taught. It is an interesting sight 
to visit the classes and to watch the busy, 
happy-looking girls at work on garments 
for their own use. The making of under- 
clothes, of shirtwaists, of skirts and 
«lvesses and a practical course in milli- 
nery, from the fashioning of the first wire 
frame up to the finished hat, is included 
in the year’s schedule, and some very 
dainty trousseaux have been turned out 
by clever girls who gained their first 
knowledge in the art at the San Luis 
Obispo school. 

In their neat white aprons, made and 
laundered by the girls, the cooking les- 
sons are taken. These do not consist 
in the making of a simple dish alone; 
they inelude the cooking of a meal and 
the serving ef it. Each girl is required 
to do the marketing, to keep the accounts 
and to estimate within a few cents what 
it will eost to give a luncheon to five or 
to fifty persons. 

In the well-appointed dining room 
they are taught one day to lay the table 
and to wait on it with the quietness and 
unpretentiousness of a well-trained ser- 
vant; the next day it is their appointed 
duty to act as hostess and see to the 
individual comfort of each guest at the 


board. Friends and relations are often 
invited to these luncheons, and no well- 
trained caterer foree could turn out a 
better bill of fare, nor a better served 
one, than these little housewives of the 
future. 

In the kitehen everything is immacu- 
late, the eare of the utensils and labor- 
saving devices coming all under the eare 
of the girls. Their cooking course in- 
eludes not only the making of soups, 
meats, vegetables and desserts, but special 
attention is given by Miss Seerest to 
bread, pastry and butter making, the 
preserving of fruits and cooking for the 
sick. 

However, the work in domestic science 
at the school is by no means a matter of 
sewing and cooking alone, useful as these 
arts are. It deals also with sweeping, 
dusting and bed-making; with the study 
of the home itself and its functions; with 
the architecture and decoration of the 
home and the sanitary conditions which 
affect the welfare of its inmates. 

This same broad course of training is 
given at Mills College, under the supervi- 
sion of Miss Lilian Trimble, the chair of 
domestie science having been founded in 
1904 on the basis of the Mary R. Smith 
endowment fund given for its establish- 
ment and maintenance.- What renders 
the work particularly interesting to the 
casual observer is the model cottage in 
which the classes are conducted. The cot- 
tage itself is a well-planned and cozy 
little home, tastily furnished in a color 
scheme that was selected by the first do- 
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The Anna S. C. Blake Memorial Building, Santa Barbara, devoted largely to 
domestic arts and science 


mestie science pupils the institution had. 
The attractive, rose-bordered path leads 
up to the front porch, whieh is fitted up 
so as to serve for a lounging place in 
the daytime, and, if so desired, a sleep- 
ing place at night, one of the fads with 
many people in the California summer 
and autumn. 

The door opens into a big, quiet, peace- 
ful living room, with a fire always ready 
to light should the weather prove gloomy. 
Books and flowers and the many little 
touches that go to make a real home add 
to the warmth and attractiveness of the 
place. A dining room, complete in every 
appointment, two dainty, sunny bed- 
rooms, a large sewing room, and kitchen 
and laundry combined go to make up the 
cottage. 

The kitchen is equipped with the many 
little conveniences that help to simplify 
work, and the cost of the cooking lessons 
is but nominal, the fruit and vegetables 
for canning, pickling and preserving 
having been raised in the gardens and 
orchards of the institute, which owns in 
all some one hundred and fifty acres of 
ground, beautifully situated at the base 
of the Alameda foothills. 

In addition to the sewing course, which 
ineludes the making of an entire set of 
clothes, and the practical and thorough 
cooking lessons, a special point is made 
of giving the student the general theory 
and some practice in preparing food in 
large quantities for school lunch rooms, 
dormitories and other institutions, and 
the course of invalid cookery is followed 
by the teaching of bandaging and the 

390 


approved methods of bathing and dress- 
ing patients. 

Special attention is given to the home 
eare of the sick in the Los Angeles high 
schools, also. There the domestic science 
course has flourished since 1899. In the 
grammar schools, where the course is 
compulsory, sewing and cooking are in- 
eluded in the schedale. In the - high 
schools the work branches into machine 
sewing and millinery as well as hand 
work, and the teaching of embroidery 
entails the making of designs by the 
pupils themselves. Lessons in shopping 
are also given, and the planning and giv- 
ing of luncheons by groups of four girls 
to eight teachers for twenty-five cents 
a plate, besides the usual training in 
dusting, sweeping and cleaning up gen- 
erally. 

A prominent feature of the work of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles is the School of 
Cookery, under the direction of Mrs 
Charles E. Pearce. A large room on the 
seventh floor of the association’s commo- 
dious educational building is devoted to 
this department. The work done is not 
that of a regular normal school course, 
but is adapted to a quite different 
demand, which, however, is large and 
urgent. Many young women who help 
with the housekeeping at home seek in- 
struction which will enable them to serve 
meals acceptably and economically. Many 
housewives feel the need of the same kind 
of training, and a large class of girls who 
have just finished school desire, in addi- 
tion te their academic training, a knowl- 
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edge of the home arts. For such pupils 
two courses are given—one in plain cook- 
ery, including informal talks on the prin- 
ciples of cookery, foods and their dietetic 
value; and one in more advanced work 
in theory and practice. There is a course 
in faney eookery for cooks, and the chaf- 
ing dish and waitresses’ courses attract a 
large class of young women. 

Each of these courses consists of fifteen 
lessons, no one dependent upon any pre- 
ceding course, so that a pupil ean have 
the special work she wants in a ecompara- 
tively short time without the necessity 
of a thorough schooling which would eall 
her from other duties. That the demand 
for such education exists is evident from 
the enrollment of 135 pupils in the de- 
partment during the school year of 
1908-1909. 

In Oakland the movement established 
five years ago has already been extended 
into fifteen schools, the expense being 
earried by the department, the average 
for each pupil by the year estimated at 
$1.03. In San José, while the work is 
only in its second year, all of the public 
schools are splendidly equipped. In 
Alameda they are entering the eighth year 
of the study, and in each of the schools 
where the work is established the domes- 
tie science course has the advantage of 
most of the other California cities in 
possessing individual ovens as well as 
little stoves. In this way each girl is 
responsible for her own baking. 


Mrs Theodore Pinther, who estab- 
lished a cooking center at Glen Park, 
San Francisco, and induced the city 
to supply the entire district with ga 
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In Santa Ana and Pomona, cooking in 
the seventh and eighth grades, and both 
hand and machine work in the fifth and 
sixth, have been taught since 1904, while 
in San Diego the establishment of the 
course is even more recent. The work in 
the schools of the latter city was in- 
stalled only after months of the study 
of the department in other cities; conse- 
quently the equipment, under the super- 
vision of Mr Dunean MeKinnon, is the 
best that could be secured for the pur- 
pose. Each school is furnished with a 
full dining room outfit such as any well- 
to-do family would have, in addition to 
the regular kitchen and laundry neecessi- 
ties. The recipes carried out are al- 
ways for a family of six, thus making 
the work practical for the average 
home life. The sewing classes hold a 
spring exhibit every year, at which 
the pupils are completely clad in gar- 
ments made by themselves, as the best 
sample of the good work being done 
under the supervision of Mrs Ednah 
Coryell. 

In nearly every city and town of the 
state where domestic science is not al- 
ready established a movement is on foot 
to start it, in the private schools as well 
as the publie ones. The work is being 
pushed forward by the Califo:nia Teach- 
ers’ Association of Manual Arts, the 
great underlying principle being the 
preparation of girls for an all-around 
womanhood, 


Mrs Mildred Cc. teacher of 
Californie 
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CHEAPER ELECTRIC LIGHT 


&=e First class in Reminiscences of the 
Middle-Aged, stand up! Now, who, 
can recall the fairy tales, as they seemed 
then, printed in the newspapers of the 
late eighties, concerning a novel electric 
railway at Derby, Ct? Stories floated 
the country over concerning the strange 
and alarming phenomena which attended 
the operation of this railway. Yet by 
1891 a trolley car was as familiar an 
object as an automobile is today, and Dr 
Holmes dubbed it “ the broomstick train.” 
A similarly rapid development in elec- 
trie lighting, heating and cooking may be 
looked for in the near future; vast inge- 
nuity is at work on the problem. Our 
Cost of Living inquiry last month 
brought out a splendid example of low- 
priced electric current, that of the little 
city of Austin, Minn. 

For the modest sum of one dollar per 
month, on an average, the small house- 
holder of Austin lights his dwelling by 
electricity, during the winter. The high- 
est residence bill reaches fifteen dollars 
per month, in the winter. During the 
ten years in which the electrie light 
works have been owned by the city, the 
rates for the current have been reduced 
from 20 cents per kilowatt hour to 8 
eents for light and 5 cents for power, 
with discounts from 5 to 50 per cent. 
For the past five years an all-day service 
has been maintained, furnishing current 
for power purposes to forty-five patrons, 
exclusive of light users. In consequence 
many electric irons and other appliances 
are used by householders, and with econ- 
omy. 

The reason for the gradual introdue- 
tion of electric power in our homes is the 
failure of the electric lighting companies 
to provide an all-day service. It is quite 
possible that the managers of some of 
these companies would encounter a sur- 
prise were they to offer a day service 
at reasonable rates, for there are thov- 
sands of families—tens of thousands— 
merely waiting for such a supply to 
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adopt electrie power for cleaning, iron- 
ing and cooking. 

The rates for electric current range in 
the different parts of the country from 
8 cents per kilowatt hour upward, some 
cities reporting as high as 30 cents. 
Pasadena, Cal, gets its eurrent at 8 cents. 
The Austin plant has not the advantage 
of water power, using coal at $3.25 per 
ton, yet it earns 6 per cent on an invest- 
ment of $152,000, after charging off 8 
per cent annually for depreciation. It 
must be honestly and skillfully con- 
dueted. 

Here is an object to inspire those who 
are laboring in behalf of cheaper and 
better service in their own cities 


KEEP THE GOOD TEACHERS 


Qe How, in the ordering of an all-wise 

Providence, is it possible to secure 
as good teachers as we have in our 
publie schools, at wages lower than those 
of hod earriers and seamstresses? This 
long-standing interrogation finds answer 
in the article on “ The Teacher” in this 
number of the magazine. The article, 
however, could not go farther in the con- 
sideration of the economie phase of the 
great problem of the training of our chil- 
dren, and an additional word on this 
point is timely. 

Our American teachers, as a class, are 
admirable, the exceptions owing their 
presence in the schools to political influ- 
ence. But it becomes more and more 
difficult, in the face of the increased cost 
of living and the growing rewards and 
attractions of art, literature and mer- 
eantile life, to maintain the standard. 
The publie school teacher and the college 
professor must dress and live like their 
social equals: persons, frequently, of ten 
times their income. 

School superintendents, as we happen 
to know, are forced to neglect important 
duties for the labor of recruiting com- 
petent women and men to fill the vacan- 
cies made by resignations. 

The American parent believes heart 
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and soul in our publie school system, but 
shamefully neglects the duty of school 
visiting and taking a hand in the choice 
of school officers. The function of the 
teacher as a “friend of the family,” her 
relation to the family, in the light of 
modern sociology and medical science, is 
set forth clearly and convincingly by 
Elia W. Peattie in our article, which we 
hope every parent will read and digest. 

Fathers of families, and the mothers 
through their clubs, ean bring a direct 
and powerful influence to bear upon the 
schools if they will. 

The request of the teachers for an in- 
crease of salary is before the taxpayers 
of a number of cities, and it must be 
heeded if the standard of the teaching 
foree is to be maintained. 


A MATTER OF NAMES 


=» “Household technology” is a 

phrase often used in our pages 
in place of “home science,” “ house- 
hold economies” or “ domestic science.” 
“ Technology,” according to Webster, 
is industrial science. It is not, by 
this authority, an independent science, 
having a set of doctrines of its own, 
but consists of applications of the 
principles established in the various 
physieal sciences. Household technology, 
therefore, is the application of various 
natural sciences to the operations of the 
household. 

“Household science,’ strictly inter- 
preted, means the science of cooking and 
cleaning; “household arts,’ similarly 
interpreted, means merely the arts of 
sewing and millinery; the science and arts 
applied are not included in either of 
those terms, whereas “household tech- 
nology” covers the whole field. This 
phrase is apt, and it is free from the chill 
which seems forever to surround the word 
“economics;” moreover, it brings the 
household arts and sciences within the 
range of technical and industrial edu- 
cation, where they have now taken a 
prominent place. 


“Home science,” used often for brev- 
ity’s sake, is ambiguous, and so is “ do- 
mestie science.” The truest phrase, next 
to household technology, is household 
economics. The primary meaning of 
“economies,” as defined by Webster, is 
“the science of household affairs, or of 
domestic management.” So here is a 
single word which almost tells the story. 
“ Household economies” is more explicit 
and therefore clearer. But “ household 
technology ” is more precise. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


The campaign in behalf of a depart- 

ment of public health in the govern- 
ment of the United States has the added 
weight this winter of the influence, not 
only of Dr Walter Wyman, surgeon-gen- 
eral of the publie health, but of President 
Taft himself. Such department or com- 
mission was recommended in the platforms 
of both the republican and democratic 
parties. Whether or not the movement 
comes to a successful issue in the present 
busy session of Congress, we regard it 
as morally certain of becoming law in the 
near future. There is vital and immedi- 
ate need of it. 


RIGHT THIS WAY! 


i=» “One of the things I would like 
to see established today is a cen- 
tral room in every city where household 
inventions and appliances would be on 
permanent exhibition. I would like to be 
able to go and see every new appliance 
in operation and learn how to run it at 
any time, and to get an expert, unbiased 
opinion as to its utility in the household.” 
Thus says Mrs Ellen H. Richards of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a 
pioneer and a leader among the house- 
hold economies workers of the United 
States. The Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute makes its compliments and bids the 
entire country make itself at home in its 
Model Kitchen and permanent exhibition, 
pictured and described in this number. 
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Bertha Galland in gown 
of crepe charmienne 
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Thais Lawton in The Revelers 
An evening dress of white crepe de chine, beautiful in its simplicity 
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Kate Parsenow in Death of Tin 


A dress of wonderful beauty made of cloth of gold thread 
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ingtime 


Mabel Taliaferro in Spr 


A simple, girlish dress of embroidered chiffon, with baby waist 
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Olive Terry of the New Theater 
A black crepe de chine dress with a beautiful point Venice collar 
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Valli Valli in The Dollar Princess 


A white satin evening dress with crystal and pearl allover 
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Hedwig Reicher in the Russian tragedy, On the Eve 


A mauve velvet afternoon costume. with appliaue of dull-pink cloth in a conventional design 
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in The Servant in the House 


A gown of flowered organd 


Kathleen Gorst 
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Just Being Friends 


Just being friends is joy enough 

If folk are made of proper stuff; 

The tingling clasping of the hands, 

The smile of one who understands; 

Words in due season, or the calm 

Of silence that is blessed balm— 

I pledge, until this old world ends 

The goodly folk who are good friends! 
Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


A Dear Little Girl 
Here’s to the dear little girl that is sad- 


dest ; 
And here’s to the dear little girl that is 


gay; 
And here’s to the best girl of all, who is 
gladdest 
When I’m with her, and saddest when 
I am away! 
William Cary Duncan. 


To a Guest 


Here’s to you—a bumper filled with 
gladness and good cheer, 
And may you be one-half as glad as we 
are that you’re here! 
Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


To a Dear Old Lady 
(A Valentine Toast) 

great-great-grandsir owned thy 

gentle spell; 

Our great-grandfather loved thee won- 
drous well; 

To win thy heart our gallant grandsir 
bowed ; 

His son, our father, lives thy knight 
avowed; 

So shall not we, his children, love thee 


too 

Our dear ‘grandmother? Why, of course 
we do! 

Then drink to her whose winning, tender 


grace 
Hath blessed five generations of our race! 
Arthur Guiterman. 


Our 


To Host and Hostess 


Here’s to our Host that rules the roast, 
And here’s to Her that rules our Host! 
Arthur Guiterman. 


To Money 


Here is to Money—gleaming gold, 
Or silver fair and bright, 
Or greenbacks, crispy new, or old, 
To fill us with delight. 
May there be more where it hails from, 
And may its volume grow— ~* 
So long as Father makes it come 
The girls will make it go! 
Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


To Her 
(A Valentine Toast) 
She may be here, she may be there; 
She may be dark, she may be fair; 
Perhaps she’s large, perhaps she’s small ; 
Perhaps she’s low, perhaps she’s tall; 
But, till the sun forgets to flame 
Each heart shall pledge her changeful 
namet 
As pure as gold, as fine as myrrh, 
As dear as heaven—here’s to Her! 
Arthur Guiterman. 


To a Square Meal 


Here’s to a square meal; may it always 
be ’round. 
William Cary Duncan. 


For Washington’s Birthday 


Here’s to the tree and the cherries it bore; 
Here’s to the hatchet that smote it full 


sore; 
Here’s to the lad that was honest and 


true; 
> his colors, the red, white and 
ue; 
Here’s to his sword with the laurel en- 
twined ; 
Here’s to the hero ‘in all hearts enshrined! 
Arthur Guiterman. 
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(Eprror’s Note—This ion of 
The inducement is not money, but the well-being of our ‘* Famil 


Temperance’s Subtle Foe 


Mr Evrror—Mr Tassin’s article in the 
December number, in which he points out 
the unconscious influence of Rip Van 
Winkle for evil, has struck me as so 
strong and timely that I have ventured 
to write you in connection with the aspect 
of Mr Tassin’s viewpoint in the matter 
of temperance teaching. One of the 
great weaknesses in the armor of temper- 
ance today is that it is not well served 
by the pen and brush and footlight, and 
that it has arrayed against it tle uncon- 
scious influence of past and present liter- 
ature. 

Ten Nights in a Barroom is no more 
fit to cope with The Great White Way 
than is “The Lips That Touch Liquor 
Shall Never Touch Mine” able to drown 
the chorus of “ Jolly Good Ale and Old.” 
In other words, this great movement, 
which is of such vast importance to the 
country today, has arrayed against it 
the finest literature of the ages, which by 
unconscious influence paints the flowing 
bowl in glowing colors. 

Not only in Rip Van Winkle is the 
child mind taught to look with lenient 
eyes upon a picture of drunken shiftless- 
ness; the youthful brain is fed even in 
its studies uport such pictures painted by 
master hands and painted so well that 
the real moral issue is lost in the finished 
skill displayed. The loafing “ shepherd ” 
of Mrs Weller’s love and the honest coach- 
man’s contempt in Pickwick Papers, 
drinking his pineapple rum and enjoying 
it, Mr Pickwick himself, happy and be- 
nignant under the influence of many tod- 
dies, represent to a great author’s mind 
a moral issue, but so alluringly has he 
painted the aspects of that issue that 
the real lesson is lost in the unconscious 
art of the author. 


artment is a free express 


opinion, to which all are cordially invited. 
y.” 


No one knew better than Shakespeare, 
and no one painted more clearly than he, 
the degrading effects of so-called good 
fellowship, and yet Falstaff sinks lower 
and lower, loses opportunity after op- 
portunity, until his royal comrade is com- 
pelled to east him off, without any but 
the closest student seeing the real issue 
involved, so great is the consummate skill 
of the master mind. 

‘This is by no means the fault of the 
author. No one could aceuse Dickens or 
Shakespeare of desiring to teach the 
pleasures of vice. It was the necessity 
of their art that they should draw the full 
picture, viewing every side and losing no 
detail; it is the misfortune of their 
audience that the lighter colors shouid 
prevail to the exclusion of the somber 
shades that make up the true perspective 
and give the real truth of the portrait. 

One could multiply instances of this. 
Our first reading and our last, among 
masters who wrote of times long dead and 
masters who write now, are pregnant with 
the lesson, but the brighter side carries 
all the weight. The drunkard of the stage 
is never disgusting; he is funny, spar- 
kling with wit and vivacious life. In the 
fireside book he represents the ideal of 
comfort if he is temperate in his drink, 
or fhe spice of wit if he becomes maudlin. 
From Old King Cole of childhood mem- 
ory to the ghost-seeing carrier of Dickens, 
the pipe and the bow! vepresent the nor- 
mal and legitimate road to ease; and the 
morning head and dimmed eye are lost 
in the fascinating interest of the story. 

It is here, then, that the cause of tem- 
perance, properly so-called, will find its 
first and greatest enemy—an unconscious 
foree arrayed on the side of vice, pre- 
senting in the printed page and before 
the footlights a picture whose artistic 
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foreground hides the dark and yet not 
distant background. 

In pointing out these facts, I am not 
putting myself forward with solutions 
of the problem. The problem is there, 
strong and so far irresistible, and I beg 
to submit them to greater minds than 
mine to grapple. That a solution will be 
found I am econvineed; but it will not 
be along the lines of the unnatural or 
the sentimental. I would not suggest the 
emasculation of these great studies of 
life that run through the pages of our 
greatest and truest literature. Such a 
move would be as foolish as Ten Nights 
in a Barroom is unappealing. 

One way to solve the problem would 
be to elarify the pictures, make popular 
study of them so elear that while the 
artistic is still displayed the issue is 
made clear. But this is slow—the work 
of the scholar, and seldom reaches the 
popular eye and ear. There must be 
some quicker, surer way. The great army 
of writers have seen the truth and painted 
it in all its eolors. It is for us to see 
that the light does not predominate the 
shade, to bring out the true proportions, 
to reveal the imminent peril of the per- 
spective. 

When this is done, and only then, will 
we have struck at the first outpost of our 
enemy, and begun a sane eampaign, 
which, starting at the mind, will reach 
the heart and in ultimate victory gain the 
soul of man. 

Edmund Burk. 


Home Science at Cornell 


EpitTor’s NortE—The correction which follows 
is gladly printed, neither the author of the article 
referred to nor this magazine having intended to 
misrepresent the domestic science work at Cornell. 


Mr Eprror—The author of the article 
on “Household Science in New York,” 
in your January number has altogether 
the wrong conception of what Cornell 
stands for in this department. The very 
thing that we are avoiding strenuously 
is charged at our door. This probably 
comes from our having an extension de- 
partment, which may be the leading one 
in the country and therefore which at- 
tracts special attention. But our four- 
year course in home economics is not on 
extension lines. 

An examination of the course of study 
will show that it is a professional school; 
that it is planned for other than family 
needs, although it will be good for the 
family should the graduate of the school 
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go into her own home instead of into 
professional work. 

With such a basis of science as is given 
to the course at Cornell, it is doubtful 
whether any school ean excel this one in 
what the author terms “ theoretical teach- 
ing.” The eourse aims at a high tech- 
nical finish. 

The author is true im stating that the 
results obtained should be ability to man- 
age thoroughly and _ scientifically the 
problems of the ordinary home. We 
claim it will do more than this. It will 
take care of the needs of any home either 
in the city or the country. It will pro- 
vide teachers after their four-year course 
here that will be strong in the teaching 
profession. It will prepare women for 
work in dietetics in institutions. Special 
plans have been made for preparing 
women to earn a livelihood in industries 
like canning and preserving, scientific 
laundries, cafeterias, ete. 

The woman who is conducting the work 
in foods has graduated from three sehools, 
having obtained her M A from Columbia 
University under the instruction of Dr 
Sherman. She has founded the work in 
domestie science upon a decidedly thor- 
ough, seientifiec, up-to-date basis. 

We have the co-operation and teaching 
ability of the regular departments in the 
university in chemistry, biology, bacte- 
riology, politieal science, physics, ete. As 
a foundation for their work the women 
are taking a heavy scientific training in 
these regular departments of the univer- 
sity. Our four-year course began with 
the registration of students last year. 
Before those women who are now sopho- 
mores have completed their course they 
will have provided for them work in do- 
mestie art which will be upon as thor- 
oughly a scientifie and artistic basis as 
our present domestic science is. 

We encourage our students to elect 
such studies as will have a special bear- 
ing upon the work in which they choose 
to specialize. Already some are choosing 
to work in the medical college in biochem- 
istry or in bacteriology as it relates to 
disease; others in dairy bacteriology. 
Some are turning their attention to the 
artistic side of household economies, and 
some are planning to specialize in food 
work. Those who become teachers are to 
elect work in’ pedagogy and psychology, 
which is to be found in the regular de- 
partments in this university. Already 
we have young women at work in socio- 
logical lines. . 

I think I have not overestimated what 
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THE FAMILY 


we are now doing, and as time goes on we 
shall be able to say even more because 
our plans are large. 

Martha Van Rensselaer. 


One Husband Conquered 


EDITOR’s husband allows 
her but fifty dollars a month wherewith to “ run the 
house ” clothe herself and her little girl. 

Mr Epitor—There are three obvious 
courses open to Margaret: She may re- 
main as she is; she may get a divorce; 
or she may educate her husband. 

There are several ways of doing this 
last, for if the man be not either a fool 
or a foreigner, he can be made to see 
that it is impossible to live up to the 
standard required by three-hundred- 
dollar-a-month income on fifty dollars, 
not to mention clothes necessary to main- 
tain a social position. Margaret might 
keep the fifty dollars for clothing for 
herself and child, and pocket money for 
herself, and send all the household bills, 
including the wages of a good servant, to 
her husband; if necessary, going away 
somewhere on a visit until the storm 
blew over, in order that he might have 
ocular demonstration of the expense of 
living; or she can feed him on bean 
soup or some such economical dish until 
he gets tired of it, and then gently sug- 
gest that he do the marketing for a while. 

This is an excellent method, as I have 
tried it successfully myself. In the be- 
ginning of our married life I managed 
so that our table cost us five dollars per 
week for the two right along. Now and 
then my husband would grumble about 
the fare, or about the expense. Then I 
would say joyously that I would be so 
glad if he-would do the marketing. Or 
I would be too busy to get out and he 
would come home to a poor dinner, and 
the next day I would say that perhaps 
he might bring home something for din- 
‘ ner, and so, in one way or another, I 
would get him to do the marketing for 
a couple of weeks, so that when he learned 
for himself the cost of things, he would 
be glad enough to let me do it and say 
nothing about the cost. 

Of course, the expense was always 
greater when he did the buying. I had 
my reward when one day he looked over 
the grocery book and asked me how long 
the account had been running. I told 
him, as the market people seldom put 
down dates, and he said, “I congrat- 
ulate you.” Nowadays there is no ques- 
tion whatever, and he has told me over 
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and over again that he thinks I do, not 
only as well as could be expected of me, 
but as well as anyone could do. 

I hope you.will know and publish 
Margaret’s solution of her problem, as 
it will be quite interesting to see how she 
works it out. Of course everything de- 
pends on the nature of the man. If he 
is a bull he must be,gently led, and if 
he is a sheep he must be driven. It seems 
as though any woman ought to have 
enough sense to know, after six years 
or so of married life, whether her hus- 
band is a sheep or a bull. 

An Interested Reader. 


The Family Income 


Mr Eprror—The subject of the expen- 
diture of the family income will not 
down. I feel impelled to add my testi- 
mony to the voluminous literature which 
has sprung up around this topic. I have 
read the letters which have appeared in 
your magazine, with feelings of mingled 
amazement and amusement. They have, 
for the most part, reflected such a sorry 
domestie state that I have wondered what 
could be its basis and its goal. Only in 
the current number (December, 1909) 
is a more cheerful tone given to the 
discussion, in M. M.’s letter to the edi- 
tor. 

Perhaps I ean best express my view of 
the matter by sketching my own expe- 
rience and practice, which have been 
absolutely and uniformly satisfactory 
and harmonious during the entire eleven 
years of my dual existence. (Were I 
writing in the pessimistic tone of most 
of your correspondents, I should be 
tempted to spell the last adjective with 
an 

The plan of allowances for either my 
husband or myself has always been ab- 
horrent to both of us. What need of al- 
lowances when the family inecome—which, 
in this ease, has consisted entirely of my 
husband’s salary—is absolutely common 
property, and its administration a mat- 
ter of mutual concern? Where husband 
and wife are truly such, and where both 
are possessed of common sense, and have 
common ambitions and aims, common 
ideals of present and future living, how 
ean there be need of a business arrange- 
ment between them? 

We keep no itemized account of our 
expenditures—life is far too short for 
that—but we know just how much we 
spend in a year, and just how much is 
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saved; for we always save, that being 
an integral part of our life plan. I do 
not sign the checks, but only because it 
happens to be more convenient for us both 
that my husband should do it. I keep on 
hand only enough money for the daily 
expenditures, and when I need more, I 
tell my husband so, wondering where the 
humiliation of such a proceeding could 
possibly lurk; and any amount I specify 
is instantly fortheoming, with no shadow 
of question as to my perfeet right to it, 
and absolutely no suspicion that it will 
not be expended earefully and wisely. 
We are entirely in accord as to what is 
best worth our while and are alive to 
our present and future responsibilities. 

Our aims are the same; my husband’s 
professional success, our childrens’ edu- 
eation, our own independence in old age 
and our personal freedom to live our 
own lives as well and as richly and as 
helpfully to all about us as may well be 
done within the limits of a teacher’s 
salary. 

Not free to take a friend out to lun- 
cheon, or to a matinee, if I wish to do 
so? Forced to enter into agreements 
with the dressmaker and the tradespeople 
in order to have peace in the family, and 
at the same time a little money in my 
pocket for which I shall not be called 
upon to account? I must believe that the 
vast majority of American families are 
organized upon a basis which admits of 
no such thing, and that it is only the 
exceptional few whose lives are thus piti- 
fully made unlovely and ineffectual. 

C. B. 


A Quick Victory 


Dear Mr Eprror—I read with inter- 
est the letter “ What Should Margaret 
Do?” This is my own experience: 

I was born and have always lived here 
in Indiana. At seventeen I went to an 
Eastern college. My health was not good, 
so I stayed only three years. When I 
came home I took my little place in our 
society, and in another year married a 
newcomer—that is, not a home boy. 

I was twenty-two when I was married, 
and my husband thirty. I had never 
wanted money, though my father was 
far from rich. When we were married 
my husband earned about $150 a month, 
and I, too, was given fifty. 

Seven years went by. I had then $75 
and my husband earned $250. Two little 
children have come to us, a girl and 
our five-year-old boy. summer I 
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knew I could never stand another year 
of absolute misery over money matters, 
so this is what I did: 

I sent the children to visit a cousin 
for two weeks. On Monday night, after 
the best dinner I could serve, I told my 
husband as we sat on the porch (he was 
smoking a 15-cent cigar) that unless he 
gave me $175 a month I would never let 
him so much as kiss me again. I gave 
my reasons, all that “ Margaret ” knows, 
and went in the house. Three years ear- 
lier I had ceased asking for money, and 
this came out of a elear sky. 

In the afternoon I had moved all my 
clothes and “things” from our room to 
another aeross the hall. For one week 
we lived in a dead calm. I never spoke 
unless necessary, and tken briefly. On 
Saturday noon my husband, who really 
loved me in his own selfish way, brought 
me $200 and asked me to go and play 
golf with him. He said afterward that 
he saw I was losing all my love, and that 
hurt him most. 

It is now nearly New Year’s, and I have 
had $215 this month, to $150 last; but— 
I am so much happier, and so all of us 
are! 
“ Margaret” has my sincere sympathy, 
but I hope she may win, for no doubt 
her husband will find that he values her 
love above dollars, 


Of Vital Importance 


Mr Eprror—I was brought up and 
have since lived where was family wor- 
ship morning and evening, and to my 
knowledge there is yet felt, in not a few 
homes, the sweet and sacred influence of 
the family altar. If evil tempers or 
unkind words had had sway, a better 
spirit prevailed as God’s word was read 
and his care and forgiveness were sought. 

What can strengthen a young man or 
woman more as they go out into the 
battle of life to meet its temptations and 
responsibilities than the memory of how, 
at the family worship, Father and Mother 
commended them to the All Father’s 
eare, while every morn and eve their case 
is presented anew? May family worship 
never be a “thing of the past”! Life 
is too strenuous, its outcome of too vital 
importance. 


“T hope you never nag your husband.” 

“Only when he’s beating the rugs. 
When thoroughly irritated he does a much 
better job.” 
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The Most for My Money 


By The Man 


BELONG in the large elass of the 
I average well-to-do; not rieh nor 

poor; annual incomes from two 
thousand to five thousand dollars; liv- 
ing in apartments or suburban places 
in the great centers; in flats and comfort- 
able houses in good neighborhoods in the 
smaller cities; and in as good homes as 
anyone in the villages and towns. We all 
appear to have reasonably good furni- 
ture, and a few fair rugs on the floors and 
a scattering of books and pictures, in num- 
ber and quality according to our varied 
tastes and inclinations. Some of us have 
no servants, some one, some two, with 
perhaps a man to attend to the lawn and 
the furnace. Most of us are bringing up 
an assortment of children. We contribute 
something to our churches and social 
organizations, and many of us get an oc- 
easional flying trip to Europe, or the 
seashore, or California. Or perhaps our 
tastes run to a little cottage on the lake 
for the summer, or a few weeks for the 
family in a country farmhouse. 

Summed up, we have the ordinary, 
wholesome comforts and pleasures of life. 
Now, what do we pay for them? Does it 
not come to many of us at times, usually 
about the first of the month when the 
bills come in, that the outgo is treading 
altogether too closely on the heels of the 
income? Yet, what can we do about it? 
Perhaps we can make some saving on 
clothing this coming year. To my obser- 
vation our children, on their way to 
school, look quite as well dressed as the 
neighbors’, but when I suggest this, 
Madame declares that the poor things are 
in rags most of the time. 

When we go out to a little dinner at 
the Robinson’s, the food is choice and 
abundant, the service unexceptionable, the 
linen and china good, the house light and 
warm, and Robinson and his wife and the 
children are decently clothed. Now, I know 
that Robinson’s income is no larger than 
my own, yet, as I sit in his den after din- 
ner, smoking his good cigars, I wonder 
how he does it all so nicely, but I can- 
not open up and say, “ Robinson, old 
fellow, how much was your grocery bill 
last month?” I often feel that I would 
like to sit down in a semi-confidential 
way with some of these neighbors of 


mine and compare notes on the cost of 
living, but it seems to be a tabooed sub- 
ject. I have had the courage to touch 
on this question with one or two friends, 
but to my surprise I found they were 
thinking as hard and on much the same 
lines as myself. 

We are a family of six, the four chil- 
dren at the present time seattered along 
from ten to twenty years old, and I have 
known in a general way that during the 
past few years it has cost about three 
thousand dollars per annum for ‘living 
expenses. But where it had gone and 
whether we had had the best use of the 
money I could not tell. “The lady of 
the house,” as she is always called by 
her friends the peddlers, is a methodical 
person and keeps books. And from these 
books is compiled the following statement 
of the average monthly and yearly ex- 
penditures of a family of six, covering the 
period of the past five years. 


Average Average 
Account Monthly Yearly 
$50.00 $600.00 
60600 14.47 179.64 
6.60 73.20 
and fuel... 17.60 211.20 
Physician and medicine 3.60 43.20 
8.47 101.64 
Books and periodicals. 4.18 50.16 
8.20 98.40 
Chureh, charity and 
amusements ........ 8.35 100.20 
Miscellaneous: tele- 
phone, repairs, etc... 6.00 72,00 
Totals... $244.25 $2,931.00 


These expenses cover a moderate and 
comfortable style of living, with good 
management and without excessive econ- 
omies or extravaganees. The homes 
have been pleasant and located in good 
neighborhoods, convenient to schools, 
churehes and transportation. We have 
entertained our friends, and been enter- 
tained, in a pleasant, hospitable way, but 
with no attempt at large social efforts. 
One or more members of the family have 
an occasional trip from home, and three 
months each year in the summer are spent 
in our cottage on the shore of a northern 
lake. 

Of course rent is the bugbear of all 
of us. The wise and provident will- say 
you should own your own home. But a 
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house that rents for $50 a month costs 
£6,000. Six per cent interest on this 
sum is $360; taxes, $100; insuranee, $15; 
repairs $50; altogether at least $525, so 
that it is nearly an even thing in the way 
of expense. Perhaps we might rent a 
cheaper home. We have inspected a 
number of those charming flats and 
houses, renting at such very reasonable 
sums; but in solving the problem of stor- 
ing away seven persons, we found that 
one or two of the children must be hung 
up on eloset pegs or lodged in the coal 
cellar. If houses were only like shoes, 
and all sizes sold at the same price, we 
might practice some economy in rent. 

Next to rent, food has been one of 
the most pressing considerations of all 
mankind. Something to eat must be 
provided with constant and frequent reg- 
ularity. And here is where the careful 
housewife first attacks the family expense 
account when times grow a little hard. 
But the quantity of food must remain 
about the same, and where the family is 
living in reasonable moderation, any ma- 
terial saving must come from the quality, 
and it is a serious question whether any 
saving in this direction is advisable. Our 
expenditures for food show approxi- 
mately $75 per month, for usually seven 
persons, or twelve cents per person per 
meal, This covers ordinarily breakfast 
of fruit, cereal, toast, coffee and cocoa; 
luncheon of soup, souffle or hashed meat, 
potatoes, bread and butter and milk; din- 
ner of sometimes soup, a roast, steak or 
chops, two vegetables, a salad and dessert. 

We read of the people who live well 
on seven cents a day, and perhaps we are 
hopelessly extravagant. One of our 
friends says that whenever he comments 
on the size of the meat or grocery bill, 
his wife, in her anxiety to carry on her 
household in a properly economical man- 
ner, gives him hash or fried liver for din- 
ner, until he has learned by sad expe- 
rience to pay the bills and say nothing. 
Regardless of what the statisticians in 
Washington may figure out, there is 
doubtless a gradual increase in the cost 
of foods, especially meat. 

If asked what items made up the ex- 
penditure of a little over five hundred 
dollars a year for clothing I think I 
should have to reply, sundries and chil- 
dren’s shoes. Are the children harder on 
shoes than they used to be, or are the 
shoes more poorly made? They certainly 
cost, more. When I attended the little 
red schoolhouse, I was put into a pair of 


eopper-toed boots along in October, and : 
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was expected to come out of them the 
first of May, leaving a pretty fair second- 
best pair. Excepting one other item, we 
feel we have made the most creditable 
showing as to economy on this cost of 
clothing. This amount has covered, with 
some planning, taste in dressmaking and 
hard work, suitable and reasonable eloth- 
ing for all seasons and oceasions. 

I said there was one other expense we 
were more proud of than clothing. That 
is the doctor’s bill. An average of about 
$6.50 a year for each person for a period 
of over five years is certainly a record to 
be thankful for. 

With growing girls, or even boys and 
girls, in a family, I believe it is better 
to not employ sufficient help to do all 
the household work. Let the girls learn 
to be housekeepers in the truest sense 
of the word. Teach them the arts of the 
kitchen and the sewing room. Have the 
boys cook and wash dishes and put rooms 
in order, that they may not be too ex- 
acting and heedless when they have homes 
of their own. And, more important than 
all, impress upon them the honor and 
dignity of any plain labor with the hands. 

Mingled in all these accounts is the cost 
of three delightful months in the log 
eabin among the pine trees, on the shore 
of the clearest of northern lakes. The 
freshness of the resinous air, the fishing, 
the bathing, the launch, chickens and gar- 
den; the bare-headed, berry-brown chil- 
dren, rolling about all day on the ground 
or in the water; and the restful hours of 
the still twilights—these are the medicines 
that keep the doctor away. As a question 
of dollars and cents, taken from the 
record of expenses for the past five years, 
these three months are the most economi- 
eal of the year, and they pay the highest 
interest in health and happiness. 

Perhaps we are not wise in our spend- 
ing; perhaps we spend too much; perhaps 
we do not get all we should for our 
money. That is the question; do we? 


“MAN does not delegate only the tasks 
he dislikes to woman, he simply leaves 
to her what nature has designed her for. 
Man ean do many of woman’s tasks quite 
as well as she can; he can work, sew, 
design and make dresses, do hair and 
nurse children; but he cannot give birth 
to them, a fact which supremely grieves 
the advanced woman, who ealls her mar- 
ried sisters ‘ breeding machines.’ ”—Lady 
Violet Greville. 
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Will You Stand It? 


Will You Pay More for Your Periodicals 
So that the Railroads May 
Make Bigger Profits ? 


The periodicals of this country are largely respon- 
sible for the culture of the people, and for their ability 
to intelligently handle the problems of our advanced 
civilization. 

From their beginning, when they were primarily 
gatherers of the best in literature, periodicals have 
enlarged their field until now they have become 
indispensable. 


In these days, when one desires to get the most com- 
plete information, and the best thought upon any 
subject of current interest, he or she looks to the maga- 
zines. There is found in comprehensive form all of 
the obtainable information, or all of the latest theories 
which scientists may suggest. 


Apparently the periodicals have become too strong 
with the people. They are to be chastened, their field 
restricted. How? It is proposed to largely increase 
the rate of postage upon ol culate. The increase 
talked is 400 to 800 per cent. Any such tax on 
knowledge will add $1 to $2 per year to the price of each 
annual subscription to most of the periodicals you take. 


_We hear nothing about a reduction in the vast sums 
now paid—overpaid—to the railroads. For example, 
the government is now paying as much per pound for 
transporting periodical mail from New York to Chicago 
as is eit | per pound for a passenger with all the 
luxuries pertaining to that class of traffic between the 
two cities. 


There has been a deficit in the postoffice department. 
But we hear of no move on the part of the govern- 
ment to reduce this deficit by paying fair charges to 
the railways. On the other hand, all we hear is that 
the postage must be largely increased on the great civi- 
lizing factor of the country—the periodicals. 
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What may this mean to you? It means that you 
must pay a taxof $1 to $2 a year upon each of your 
periodicals. Maybe the government is right, but it 
should not tax you thus until its skirts are clean and the 
great railway lobby has been brought to its knees. 


The new tariff imposes a higher tax on many thin 
women buy. But this proposed new tax on periodicals 
means a still heavier burden upon you. 


Will you stand it? Weknow you will not. 


Immediate action is necessary. In a spirit of justice 
to yourself, we suggest that you fill in, and mail at 
once, the inclosed coupon, showing that you are alive 
to your rights, and will not stand for a tax on your 
periodicals. 


In addition to circulating the petition below, write a brief letter 
to Hon John W. Weeks, Chairman House Postal Committee, 
Washington, D C, asking him to please use his influence against 
any advance in the postage on the periodicals you take. 


Cut out the following and paste at the top of a long sheet of 
paper, or copy itthereon. Get all the signatures possible, male and 
female, over eighteen years of age. (Get as many men’s signatures 
as possible.) Mail to Good Housekeeping Magazine, Springfield, 
Mass, instantly. We will forward to the proper authorities in 
Congress. 


If you have not time to get anyone else, at least sign and send 
in your own name. Fill in the number of periodicals usually 
subscribed for in your family, so as to show Congress what the 
tax would be in your own case. If you take five different peri- 
odicals, the proposed tax upon you would be $5 to $10 a year, 
more or less, according to weight of the periodicals. 


Act instantly! The schemers in Congress are trying to rush 
this new tax through the House before the public can be heard 
from. Send your protest direct to Mr Weeks or to us /oday. 
Delay may cost you many dollars. 


Petition to Congress 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled :. 


We, the undersigned, petition your honorable body not to increase the long- 
established postage rate upon periodicals sent to regular subscribers. We each 
receive the number of different periodicals set down at left of our names below. 
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tern No 867+ costs 75 cents, postpaid: 
stamped brass for desk set No 871+ 
costs 80 cents, postpaid. Upon each 
piece of brass are printed directions for 
putting the article together. 

An outfit for punching brass contain- 
ing mallet, awl, folder, molding stick, one 
package of rivets, one piece of stamped 
brass and six transfer patterns costs 75 
cents, postpaid. 

In ordering these articles address 


No 867+ No 870+ 


Brass Punching Handicraft Department, Goop ‘Tousr- 


KEEPING MAGAZINE, Springfield, Mass, 
Stamped brass for fern dish No 870+- sending money order or check made pay- > 
costs $1 postpaid; stamped brass for lan- able to the Phelps Publishing Company. 
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The 20-inch round centerpiece shown 
in No 872+ is made of tan burlap with 
applique of brown leather. This pillow 
is not offered for sale finished. The ma- 
terials for making—burlap, stamped 
with the design, and leather stamped, 
ready to be eut out and stitched or 
pasted on the burlap—cost 90 cents, post- 
paid. 

Materials for making searf No 876+ 
(50 by 18 inches), ineluding burlap, 
leather and craftsman tacks, cost $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Materials for making mission sofa pil- 
low No 874+ (21 by 21 inches), inelud- 


Scarf No 876+. Deep green burlap with brown leather 
applique. The craftsman tacks are of dull brass 


Sofa pillow No 874. Tan burlap with brown leather 
applique and craftsman tacks 


Leather Applique 


ing burlap, leather and eraftsman’s tacks, 
cost $1.25, postpaid. 

Materials for making mission pillow 
No 873+, which is the same size as No 
S74+, cost $1.25, postpaid. 

In each of these articles, the burlap 
and the leather are both stamped with 
the design, and it is an easy matter to 
eut out the leather and stitch or paste 
it to the burlap. 

In ordering these articles 
Handicraft Department, Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE, Springfield, Mass, 
making all money orders and checks pay- 
able to the Phelps Publishing Company. 


address 


Round centerpiece No 872+. Tan burlap with brown 
leather applique 


Sofa pillow No 873+. Brown burlap with green leather 
applique and craftsman tacks 
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A Crocheted Cloak 


By Bertha Bellows Streeter 


HIS erocheted cloak was made for 
a four-year-old child, but the same 
directions ean be used for an older 
child’s garment by adding stitches at the 
bottom of the yoke portions and making 
additional rows of shells around the bot- 
tom of the skirt 
For the four-year-old size, sixteen 
skeins of cream Saxony yarn will be re- 
quired and one and one-half yards of 
two-inch ribbon to mateh for the ties. 
Begin with the middle of the back yoke 
by chaining thirty-one stitches and mak- 
ing on that a row of single crochet. 
Chain two and make a second row of 
single crochet, taking up only the back 
stitch of the first row, which process 
forms the rib stitch. In the sixth row 
begin to round up at the neck by putting 
two single crochet in the last stitch. 
After this point, in working toward the 
hottom of the yoke, put one single cro- 


chet in every stitch of the preceding row 


and chain two. In working toward the 
neck, skip the second stitch, put two 
single crochet in the last stiteh, and 
chain two. 

In the fourteenth row begin the 
shoulder slant, and thereafter, in working 
toward the shoulder, skip the second and 
the next to the last stitches, chain one 
and skip the first stitch of the next row. 
In this manner make forty-four rows; 
in the forty-fifth, work down only five 
stitches and break the thread. 

Fasten the thread to the thread end 
of the back yoke just finished and make 
the other portion like the first. Fasten 
the thread at one end and at the bot- 
tom of the completed yoke and make 
shells of four double erochet each be- 
tween every two ribs. In the second row, 
and on until the fifteenth, add half of 
a shell at the beginning and at the end 
of every row; from that point keep the 
work straight on each side of the back. 
From the fifteenth row to the sixty-fourth 
make the shells of five double crochet. 
Break the thread. 

For the front yoke, chain twenty-five 
stitches and make five rows of single 
crochet in rib stitch, chaining two at the 
beginning and end of each row. As in 
the back yoke, when working toward the 
bottom of the portions, put one single 


crochet in every stitch of the preceding 
row, unless otherwise stated. In the 
sixth row, skip the first stitch and put 
two single crochet in the last stitch, and 
so continue until the twelfth, when but 
one single crochet is to be put into the 
last stiteh. In the fourteenth row put 
two single crochet in the last stitch, chain 
two and in the fifteenth row put two 
single crochet in the first stiteh. In this 
manner round up at the neck rapidly 
until the twenty-fourth row, when the 
shoulder slant begins, and is made the 
same as in the back portion. The forty- 
third row consists of but fourteen single 
crochet; chain two, skip the second stiteh 
in the next row and make eleven crochet 
for the forty-fourth row. The forty- 
fifth row has nine stitches; chain two, 
skip two and make six in the forty-sixth 
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and five in the forty-seventh row. Break 
the thread. 

At the bottom of the yoke and at the 
thread end, fasten on the yarn and make 
ten shells consisting of four double cro- 
chet each. In shell stitch work to the 
seventh row, at the end of which put in 
a full shell and chain twelve stitches. On 
this chain make two shells, then con- 
tinue the eighth row like the others. In 
the fifteenth row make the shells of five 
double crochet and keep them so until 
the end of the sixty-fourth row, when the 
thread is to be broken. 

Make the second front portion like the 
first; then, with needle and thread, sew 
the two fronts and the back portion to- 
gether on the shoulder and underarm 
seams, and proceed to make the collar. 
This is started by making four shells 
of five double crochet each in the top of 
one of the front portions, the same number 
across the top of the back yoke, and four 
more at the top of the other front yoke. 
In the second and third rows add one- 
half of a shell at the beginning and end 
of each row, and keep the work straight 
at the ends of the other three rows to be 
added. Break the thread. 

Fasten the yarn in the top of a shell 
at the bottom and middle of the back of 
the garment and finish around the entire 
cloak with the shell and picot edge made 
as follows: Chain three stitches and 
fasten in the stitch with which the chain 
began. Make three double crochet in the 
fastening stitch between this shell and 
the adjoining one on the left, chain three 
and fasten in the top of the last double 
crochet made, then make three more 
double crochet in the same stitch as 
before and fasten the shell in the top 
of the adjoining shell at the left. Chain 
three again, fasten as before and so con- 
tinue around the garment, ineluding the 
collar. 

For the sleeves, fasten the thread to 
the bottom of one of the yoke portions 
and make three shells of five double ero- 
chet each in the armhole of the back por- 
tion, and four on the front yoke. Chain 
three, reverse the work, fasten the chain 
in the top of the last shell made and 
work back for the second row, putting a 
full shell in the first stitch of the first 
row and fastening the shell to the body 
of the garment. Chain three, fasten in 
the top of the last shell made, and re- 
verse the work, going back again for the 
third row, which continues around the en- 
tire armhole, five shells being put in the 
remainder of the same. Make the end of 
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each row cover the chain of three with 
which it began; chain three and reverse 
the work. In this manner make twenty 
rows of shells of five double crochet each, 
fifteen rows of four and ten rows of three 
double crochet in each shell. Finish at 
the hand with the shell and picot edge as 
you did the rest of the garment. 

Cut the ribbon in two and make a 
rosette at one end of each piece. Sew it 
to the cloak at the neck, under the col- 
lar, and you will have completed a beau- 
tiful little cloak which any mother may 
well be proud to own for her small 
daughter. 


Sash Curtains 


Four sash curtains stenciled in color 
are shown upon the opposite page. They 
are made of an unusually pretty mate- 
rial for inexpensive curtains—unbleached 
batiste in a cream shade. 

The cherry and the grape designs are 
especially appropriate for the dining 
room. The remaining two are good for 
any room in the house where sash cur- 
tains are used. The curtains will be sten- 
ciled in any color desired if this is stated 
when the order is sent in. 

Sash curtains stenciled in shades which 
harmonize with the general color tone of 
a room produce a most pleasing effect. 

The sash curtain at the top of the 
page, with the cherry desiga is No 882+. 
Curtain No 882+ costs 75 cents a pair 
finished; that is, hemmed ready to hang 
and stenciled in color with the cherry 
design. This will be sent, postpaid. 

Curtain No 883+, with the grape 
design, costs 75 eents a pair finished 
and postpaid. 

Curtain No 884+, the conventional 
tulip design directly under the grape 
curtain, costs 75 cents a pair finished 
and postpaid. 

Curtain No 885-++, the conventional lily 
design at the foot of the page, costs 75 
cents a pair, finished and postpaid. 

For those who have their own material 
and who wish to do their own stenciling, 
cut stencils can be furnished. 

A cut stencil of the cherry design costs 
35 cents; of the erape design, 50 cents; 
of the conventional tulip, 35 cents; and 
of the lily, 25 cents, postage paid. 

In ordering, address Handicraft De- 
partment, Goop HovusEKEEPING Maaa- 
ZINE, Springfield, Mass, making all money 
orders and checks payable to the Phelps 
Publishing Company. 
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Stenciled sash curtains of unbleached batiste 
[See opposite page] 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


EL KITCHEN 


Testing Station 


Bevicos 


Opened 


HE formal opening of the head- 
quarters of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute—the Model Kitchen, Test- 

ing Station for Household Devices and 

Domestie Science Laboratory—ocecurred 

on the 7th and 8th of January, 1910, Fri- 

day and Saturday. A further account of 
the proceedings, which took place just 
after the last pages of this February 
issue had gone to press, will appear in 
the March number. The opening was the 
oceasion of a reception to the new direc- 
tor of the Institute and associate editor 
of the magazine, Helen Louise Johnson, 

BS. Invitations had been sent to domes- 
tie science teachers and workers through- 
out the United States, to officers and 
members of women’s clubs, and many 
other persons likely to be interested, in- 
eluding residents of Springfield and 
vicinity. 

Our guests found the Institute situ- 
ated on the ground fleor of the Good 
Housekeeping building, in a_ sightly 
corner whose eighty feet of plate glass 
windows display the apparatus within 
in the most effective manner. Entering 
from the front of the building, one finds 
a single, spacious apartment, the Model 
Kitehen occupying an inner section, 
fenced in by a railing, the exhibition of 
apparatus claiming a large part of the 
remaining floor space and the windows. 
Two sides of the big room being mainly 
windows, the lighting is perfect, every 
object on exhibition having the benefit of 
all the light it needs for thorough exam- 
ination. The operations in the kitchen, 
too, will be equally clear, the visitors or 
audiences being placed ‘back to the win- 
dows. There is room for as large classes 
or audiences as are likely to attend lec- 
tures or demonstrations. Powerful elec- 


trie lights make the evening hours almost, 


equally desirable with the daytime. 
The Model Kitchen, which is 18 by 20 
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[See illustrations on pages directly preceding] 


feet, is slightly larger than would be 
needed in the average home, but is so 
arranged as to demonstrate what the ideal 
kitchen, which is the dream of every good 
housekeeper, should be. The first thought 
has been to make it absolutely sanitary. 
This, of course, has meant a porcelain 
enamel sink with drain board, the latter 
covered with a rubber mat. The plumb- 
ing is nickeled, and there is no possibility 
of germs finding a lodging place in or 
around the sink. A feature which visi- 
tors are quick to note, particularly those 
who have had large experience with the 
average sink, is the hight at which it is 
placed. Standing before this sink as it 
is set up, the average woman will not 
have to bend at all to comfortably handle 
the dishes in the dishpan, a great saving 
of backache. 

To the left of the sink is a small sani- 
tary enameled table, having two shelves 
and a guard rail around the top. This 
is within easy reach of one standing at 
the sink on one side or at the gas range 
on the other. The latter is equipped 
with a baking and broiling oven above, 
and a slow oven below the gas plate. 
This range has also been raised above the 
usual hight, so that one working at it will 
not have to stoop over the heated sur- 
face, nor will they have to bend uncom- 
fortably to reach the lower oven. 

To the left of the gas range, and against 
the rear wall, is a large, conveniently ar- 
ranged cabinet with sliding doors above 
and cupboards below the broad work- 
ing shelf. The latter is of marble. 
The upper portion of the cabinet is 
fitted with shelves and all necessary 
equipment. To the left of this cabinet 
stands an electric range with its eomplete 
and handsome nickel-plated cooking out- 
fit. In front of the cabinet, and within 
easy distance of both ranges, cabinet and 
sink, is a long enameled working table, 
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which is absolutely sanitary. 
outside the kitchen stands a modern 
refrigerator. The equipment of cook- 
ing utensils for the kitchen is of 
course complete in every detail. There 
is every convenience, but at the same 
time care has been taken to eliminate 


Just 


Knife Grinder 
No 34—Pyko, Pike Manufacturing 
Co, Pike, N H. A knife sharpener to 
be clamped to the edge of the table. 
Corundum wheel. 


Milk Sterilizer 


No 35—Rahm- Patent 
Boiler, Phillip Rahm, New Orelans. 
This is an enameled boiler for milk. 
The milk may be put into the utensil 
and boiled for twenty minutes or more 
over a gas flame or any other heat, 
without burning. In this way the milk 
may be thoroughly sterilized. Useful 
at any time; especially valuable in epi- 
demies. 


Hot Water Bottle 
No 36—“ Patty Peace Comfort,” 
Mistress Patty Comfort, Andover, 
Mass. This is a rubber hot water bot- 
tle, shaped and dressed like a doll. It 
has an unbreakable head and arms 
and is elothed in a pink hood and 
cloak. The bottle has a combination 
stopper, so that it may be filled with 
either air or water. These dolls are 
doubly comforting to the pains and 
aches of little children. 
Darning Appliance 
No 37—The United Darner, United 
Darning Co, 45 West 34th Street, New 
York City. This darning appliance, 
to be used on the sewing machine, ad- 
mits of neat, fine work, quickly ac- 
complished. 
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non-essentials. The one aim has been to 
make this kitchen with its equipment a 
model of convenience and simplicity, with 
a view to minimizing the work of the 
woman who must personally attend to 
those household duties which center in 
the kitchen. 


Fireless Cooker 


No 38—Kahn, the Kahn Fireless 
Cooker Co, Boston. Cooks at one time 
many different combinations. May be 
used to advantage for preserving. 


Ice Cream Freezer 


No 39—Double Delight, H. D. 
Smith & Co, Plantsville, Ct. For mak- 
ing two quarts of ice cream of two dif- 
ferent kinds. Small and easily oper- 
ated. 


Lamp 


No 40—“Saxonia,” United States 
Automatie Lighting Co, Springfield, 
Mass. This is an incandescent kero- 
sene oil lamp burner. Gas is made 
directly off the top of the wick and 
burned on the inside of the mantle; 
similar in looks to the gas mantle. It 
lights on the wick and when turned up 
expands on the mantle into a strong 
white light. 


Washable Rug 
No 41—D. O. Summer Co, Cleve- 
land, O. One of the light-weight rugs 
so easily handled and cleaned. These 
are especially appropriate for bath- 
rooms and nurseries. 


Ice Shaver 


No 42—Little Gem, North Broth- 
ers, Philadelphia, Pa. A small metal 
plane for shaving ice for cold drinks 
and the sick room. 
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Conserving Human Energy 


By Herbert Myrick 


Ignorance, not poverty, is at the bot- 
tom of malnutrition. Because people are 
not properly nourished is a predisposing 
cause to much of the ills that flesh is 
heir to. The more we know of nutritive 
processes, the more it appears that each 
individual is a law unto himself, and 
that his law varies with different con- 
ditions. 

Chittenden and his squad thrived for a 
time on a low-protein diet. But such a 
diet renders people more prone to infec- 
tious diseases and less able to resist other 
unfavorable conditions, in the opinion of 
Prof Max Rubner. He also declares that 
a thin person requires more protein than 
a fat one, as well as more sugar, starch 
and fat. Hitherto the contrary has been 
the general opinion as to protein in cor- 
puleney. 

This Berlin professor is perhaps the 
final authority upon nutrition. His two 
latest books, just out in the German, 


justify the views so frequently expressed 
by Goop MaGazine. He 
it is who has proven for the first time 
that the law of the conservation of energy 
applies to the living cell as well as to 
inorganic matter. This law explains 
why some men and women easily do so 
much more than others who apparently 
work much harder. The latter waste 
their vital energy, the former conserve 
their energies. 

The person who is well nourished, who 
assimilates sufficient nutriment—who is 
neither overfed nor underfed, usually at- 
tains that harmonious ¢o-operation of 
body, mind and soul which enables him 
to employ all his powers without waste. 
The conservation of energy, in the light 
of Rubner’s work, lends a new impor- 
tance to nutrition. It demonstrates anew 
that good housekeeping is a prime essen- 
tial to individual and national health, 
success, power, happiness. 


Books on Meat Substitutes 


The list of cook books devoted to what 
is misealled vegetarian cookery is notably 
short. True vegetarianism precludes the 
use of two valuable foods—eggs and 
milk. The day of such extremes in diet 
is past, but with the developing of cer- 
tain modern diseases there is a growing 
demand for literature on meat substi- 
tutes. Below are mentioned some of the 
recent cook books along this line, which 
may be purchased through our Book De- 
partment, at tLe prices quoted, postage 
paid: 

Heatturunt Cookery, Kellogg—This 
is valuable beeanse giving balanced and 
seasonable bills of fare as well as recipes 
for the making of meat substitute dishes. 
The nut preparations are treated in de- 
tail and many recipes given for breads, 
sandwiches, ete. Price 85 cents. 

CassELL’s VeGETARIAN CooKERY—This 


book contains many excellent suggestions 
as to varying the ways of serving and 
cooking the same foods, thus improving 
the dietary. The recipes are given in de- 
tail and may be easily followed. Price 
55 cents. 

VEGETARIAN COOKERY, by Florence 
George—This is an English book, written 
mainly for those who wish to reduce the 
amount of meat in their daily diet. The 
recipes show care in preparation and are 
presented in a pleasing manner. Price 
$1.35. 

Mrs Rorer’s VEGETABLE COOKERY AND 
Meat Svusstirures—This contains some 
old and many new valuable recipes and 
is presented with the clearness of Mrs 
Rorer’s usual writing. The bills of fare 
add interest and the book is well indexed, 
Price $1.65. 
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Helen Louise Johnson, B S, Associate Editor 
and Director Good Housekeeping Institute 


To the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping Magazine by an expert 
in cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right as here given. Failure with any recipe should 


be reported to the Associate Editor, 


Questions concerning processes, materials and apparatus used in cookery will be answered through 


these pages by Miss Johnson. 


The Housekeeping Club 


How a Group of Beginners Actually Worked Out Their Problems 


By Miriam Dexter 


Ep1Tor’s NotE—These papers, written by a member of the “ Club,” will appear at short intervals 


I—To Market 


’ NE pound and a quarter of bot- 
tom round, and please to chop 
it finely.” Across the bustle of 

the Saturday morning market Pauline 
Leonard recognized the eager voice and 
trim little figure of Gretchen Morris— 
now become Mrs Frederick Hughes. She 
made her way at once to the butcher’s 
department, where she found the young 
housekeeper explaining busily to the 
obliging market man: 

“And if it isn’t too much trouble, 
would you just chop in with it a very 
small piece of salt’ pork—that meat is a 
little dry. Then if I add a little onion 
and one or two pimentos—those red pep- 
pers that come in a can—” 

“Tt sounds good,” said Pauline’s voice 
behind her. “How do you do? I’m so 
glad to find you and have a chance to tell 


you how nice I think it is that you and 
Mr Hughes have come to live in Trenton 
Prospect.” 

The two young housekeepers had hardly 
exchanged greetings when the conversa- 
tion turned to their marketing. Gretchen 
insisted on finishing her recipe for ham- 
burg roast, which was to consist of beef, 
chopped to order with the before-men- 
tioned flavorings, roasted in the oven 
and served with a tomato sauce. “ Only, 
today, as it is for Sunday,” she went on, 
“T’m going to try a mushroom sauce 
made out of dried mushrooms. I found 
the canned ones were too expensive—38 
cents a can! So I got a quarter of a 
pound of the dried ones for 25 cents, and 
they will go an awfully long way, don’t 
you think so?” 

“T never tried them,” said Pauline 


doubtfully. “I always think mushrooms 

are an extravagance. But isn’t this dish 
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of yours just the beef loaf that you see 
in all the eook books?” 

“Oh, no, there is all the difference in 
the world. They are sort of dry and— 
and puddingy, somehow. This is rare 
inside and ‘like real meat’ as Fred says. 
But weren’t you going to order? Don’t 
let me be in the way.” 

“T want some chops,” said Pauline. 
“Five or six nice large ones,” she con- 
tinued to the market'- man. The clerk 
hastily eut off the larger number men- 
tioned, weighed them and proceeded to 
trim them and throw away the trimmings 
while Pauline went on talking with 
Gretchen. Then she ordered a “ nice por- 
terhouse steak, cut short.” Her bill came 
to $1.07. Gretchen, who had paid 25 
eents for her roll of solid meat, looked 
at her with surprise, and, it must be 
confessed, a little envy. 

“Talk about mushrooms!” she ejacu- 
lated, “you certainly live regardless of 
expense !” 

A troubled expression passed across 
Pauline’s rather calm face. 

“T don’t mean to be extravagant,” she 
said anxiously. “I never let my meat 
cost me more than 50 cents a day, and 
that is less than $4 a week. What do 
— she began and then checked her- 
self. 

“T don’t mind telling you at all,” said 
Gretchen, frankly. “ Of course it varies, 
but I try to keep it a good deal under 
that. It’s not often more than half of 
that, I guess. So much depends on 
whether your family will fill up occa- 
sionally on some of the cheap and nour- 
ishing things like boiled fish or baked 
beans. But I make that include a pound 
of bacon for breakfast, now that eggs 
are so high.” 

Economical breakfasts 

“That’s where I economize,” said 
Pauline. “I save on breakfast. I never 
have anything but fruit, and cereal or 
rolls, and coffee.” 

“We do that in summer, too.” Gretchen 
looked a bit doubtful. “ But these cold 
mornings I like to send Fred off to the 
city with what our old Bridget used to 
eall ‘a good warmin’’ meal inside him, 
I think the work of the day goes better 
if you stari the morning well fed—that 
is, if one can eat a solid breakfast,” she 
conceded politely. 

Pauline looked at the charge slip in 
her hand and shook her head. “I don’t 


see how you do it,” she said, “ especially 
if you have meat for breakfast. Bacon is 
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22 cents a pound here. And does one 
pound of it last you a week?” 

“Tt only costs 14 cents a pound if 
you buy it by the side and keep sharp 
knives so that you can cut it thin your- 
self. One pound will make several break- 
fasts. Some days I cut little diamond- 
shaped pieces of bread and fry them 
lightly; just crisp them in the fat after 
I take out the bacon. That uses up your 
stale bread and saves butter and you 
wouldn’t believe until you try it how well 
they go with coffee. Sometimes we have 
a little fried potato, though I know that 
is not considered very hygienic. Once a 
week I have griddle cakes and syrup. 
You can stand that in cold weather, but 
I don’t intend to have them after the 
first of March. They take eggs, of course, 
but I get a few cold-storage eggs for 
that.” She pointed, as she spoke, to a 
row of small bins, filled with eggs bearing 
various labels and ranging in price from 
50 cents a dozen to 22. 

“You see, there is considerable room 
for choice between country eggs, strictly 
fresh eggs, good eggs and plain eggs,” 
she went on. “TI used to think they were 
all alike and scorned everything that did 
not come direct from the farm. But if, 
as my countryman explained to me, ‘ the 
dum fowls won’t lay when the price is 
high,’ why, something has to be done. 
These at about 35 cents a dozen are from 
cold storage, bought up when the price 
was low last summer. Of course I 
shouldn’t think of trying to boil or even 
scramble them. But they help out in 
cooking. One ean’t get along without 
eggs. Then when the price comes down 
in the spring, we simply revel in them. 
You ean fry these, by the way, but don’t 
try to drop them. The yolk is very apt 
to break in all of them.” 

“Indeed, I found that out,” Pauline 
gave a fastidious little shudder. “I wish 
you could have seen me with a saucepan 
full of boiling water with little seraps 
of egg bounding around in it. I didn’t 
want to see another egg for a year.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Gretchen seri- 
ously. “Eggs are too valuable to let 
one’s self get a distaste for them in any 
way. Are you sure—perhaps you didn’t 
drop it quite carefully enough. Drop- 
ping an egg, for some reason, is considered 
a thing so easy that it isn’t worth taking 
pains about. I suppose that is why one 
so often gets such unappetizing dropped 
eggs. A very good way is to steam them 
in one of those little new egg steamers.” 
“Don’t you hate to fry things?” Paul- 
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ine broke in suddenly. “By the time 
I have finished I can’t eat a thing.” 

“ Frying is the worst of cooking,” con- 
fessed Gretchen, “ especially frying on a 
griddle. Deep-Sat frying is not so bad if 
you keep your grease covered while it is 
heating and get a chance to air out 
while the things are draining. Sometimes 
if I have an oven hot I make the South- 
ern ‘spoon bread ’—I got the recipe from 
Frances Merriam. It ean be served with 
syrup or without, just as you like.” 


The vegetable market 


The two girls had been moving slowly 
across the big store as they talked, and 
they now found themselves in front of the 
vegetable stand. It was most attractively 
laid out, with bunches of parsley tufted 
between the different colored vegetables. 
The young housekeepers hovered over 
them longingly, and Pauline selected some 
bunches of fresh carrots at 7 cents a 
bunch, a small head of cauliflower for 20 
eents, and a lettuce. Gretchen did not 
buy anything at all. 

“That’s where your money goes,” she 
said as they reached the street together. 

“Don’t you get vegetables at all?” 
asked Pauline in surprise. 

“Of course we do,” asserted-Gretchen, 
a little stiffly. “But I don’t buy them at 
Brainerd and Tilson’s. I come here for 
my meat, because it costs only a cent or 
two more a pound, and I am sure that 
everything is clean and neat and well 
eared for. But for my vegetables I go 
‘ a-prowling,’ as I eall it. Down on Canal 
Street, where I am going, you can often 
get a good solid head of lettuce for half 
what you paid for yours, if you pick it 
out yourself. And I never pay faney 
prices for things that are out of season. 
Come with me and I will show you.” 

“Doesn’t all this take a great deal of 
time?” inquired Pauline, as they started 
for Canal Street together. 

“T don’t go to market but twice a week 
in winter, and if I can I make one long 
morning of it, and then I don’t try to 
hurry. When it is possible I make that 
day Friday, because every woman does 
her heavy marketing on Saturday, and it 
is so hard on the clerks and the horses.” 

“But don’t you need things oftener 
than once a week?” 

“Oh, I keep lists,” said Gretchen, eas- 
ily, “and I have a great many supplies 
in the house. It’s all in the planning. 
iy perfeetly simple when you get used 

it. 

Pauline smiled a little to herself. 
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“ Housekeeping isn’t as simple as it 
sounds on paper. I occasionally forget 
a thing,” she remarked meekly. 

“So do I,” confessed Gretchen heartily. 
“But I make something else do if I pos- 
sibly can. There are people who don’t 
seem to mind borrowing a neighbor’s tele- 
phone to ask their provision man to send 
a five-cent loaf of bread three miles at 
five o’clock Saturday night before a holi- 
day, but I—”’ 

She stopped, out of breath, and both 
girls burst into a laugh at her vehement 
manner. 

“Oh, I really am not so bad as that,” 
said Pauline, “ but surely you need meat 
oftener than once a week.” 

“Now that is just what I wanted to 
tell you about.” Gretchen nearly stopped 
short on the street in her eagerness. 
“Did you know that the steak and chops 
that you bought cost as much as—” 

“As a leg of lamb?” broke in Pauline. 
“Yes, I know by the expression in your 
eye that you were going to say ‘a leg of 
lamb.’ I could serve it once hot and 
four times cold and then in hash until I 
eouldn’t bear the sight of it any longér. 
Five pounds of solid meat and a bone for 
soup! Have I not also read the cookery 
books? Confess to me, as woman to 
woman, were you not going to advise me 
to get a leg of lamb?” 

“Ye-es, perhaps I was,” admitted 
Gretchen, a little taken aback. “ But of 
course I realize that if you don’t like a 
thing there is no sense in getting and 
cooking it. I’m careful not to run the 
lamb too hard, so to speak. But there 
are more ways of serving it, I will insist, 
than you imply, and there are pieces like 
braised beef and things of that sort that 
are very-nice if carefully done.” 

“Those things,” said Pauline, “ take a 
great deal of time and much more skill 
than I have at present. Broiling is not 
economical, but I know how to do it 
really well, and it is a thing we both 
enjoy.” 

Steak dinners 


“Well, if you enjoy steak—and who 
doesn’t?” said Gretchen, “T’ll tell you 
a cut that not everybody seems to know. 
Sometimes they call it a flat-bone or hip- 
bone steak. It is a sirloin steak having 
the first bit of hip or flat bone. Farther 
on the bone gets larger, so that there is 
a great deal more waste to it; but if you 
see it cut yourself and insist on having 
the first cut with the small bone, you 
will find it not much more expensive than 
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the round, and it has a very niee flavor. 
A thick steak like that, weighing three 
pounds or so, would make three good 
dinners—at least it would in our family. 
You ean cut out the tenderloin and have 
that just by itself, and that makes a deli- 
cious little dinner for two. If it is a 
=e looking, have a good thick soup 
rst.” 

“ Three dinners of steak in succession,” 
murmured Pauline doubtfully. “ Isn’t 
that rather too much of a good thing?” 

“No, no, that is just the point. Don’t 
have anything three times in succession. 
Never! No matter what! How about 

‘baked beans? T’ll tell you how to bake 
beans that anybody will eat, whether they 
ever liked them before or not. I hate 
ordinary baked beans. Or try a little 
creamed scalloped fish—ten cents’ worth 
will be enough. That isn’t diffieult to 
make or expensive. You see, I don’t 
know your tastes.” 

“That’s true,” said Pauline thought- 

fully. “If only everybody had the same 
tastes, how simple housekeeping would 
be!” 
. “But they don’t, and we ean’t make 
them,” asserted Gretehen cheerfully. “ But 
there really are any number of pos- 
sibilities if you only sit down and think 
of them. There is liver—or a small 
sweetbread will go a long ways, creamed 
with rice. Or calves’ brains are almost as 
good and somewhat cheaper. But the 
point I want to make is that meanwhile 
your other two dinners of steak will not 
be hurt by waiting. And don’t leave it 
where you will see it and get sick of the 
sight of it. Cover it up closely and put 
it in the back of the refrigerator—and 
forget about it!” 

“T don’t take ice in winter,” said Paul- 


ine. “That is one of my economies.” 
“That’s foolish,’ said Gretchen 
promptly. “You waste a great many 


times the cost of the ice every week, I 
assure you.” 
“Unless,” began Pauline, a bit timidly, 
“unless you have a window box.” 
Gretchen looked at her in surprise. 
“ What is a window box?” she asked. 


A window box 


“Tt’s a thing that everybody uses in- 
stead of a refrigerator in Germany,” said 
Pauline. “No one has ice there except 
the really wealthy. Of course their sum- 
mer is not nearly so hot as ours. It is 
forbidden by law to put anything, even 
a glass of water or a pot of flowers, on 
the window sill in Germany, but they 
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build a wooden box out on the window 
ledge and paint it the same color as the 
house. It is generally in two compart- 
ments, and can only be reached through 
the window. And there you have all your 
provisions at hand, safe from dust, and 
the wind is your ice man.” 

Gretchen looked at her friend with 
dawning admiration in her eyes. “If 
that isn’t just like me!” she exelaimed. 
“Here I’ve been deafening you all this 
time with the sound of my voice, and all 
the time you probably know more than I 
do about things. Tell me some more 
about the things that they do in Ger- 
many.” 

“ Well, they always buy things in small 
quantities, for one thing, so that there 
is very little left over to take care of.” 
Pauline took her turn cheerfully. “ Each 
housewife goes out and buys just what 
she wants for supper at one of the little 
stores which they have on almost every 
eorner. Of course our delicatessen stores 
are not so convenient, and do not have 
as great a variety, but there are various 
kinds of nice potted meats, or a few slices 
of cold-boiled ham.” 

“T don’t believe in it! I don’t believe 
in it!” exclaimed Gretchen. “ Now I am 
going to be didactie again. Those potted 
meats are good in an emergency—lI have 
my own little store closet, which I will 
show you sometime. But they are not 
eheap, and there is almost no nourishment 
in them. And any kind of ready-cooked 
food is an extravagance; besides the fact 
that one never feels sure that it is 
clean—” 

“Oh, don’t scold me any more,” Paul- 
ine broke in laughing. “Go on telling 
me how to make sixteen different dinners 
eut of a cow and a half.” 

“T am afraid you are becoming friv- 
olous,” remonstrated Gretchen. “ But 
not even disrespect would stop me if I 
felt I had time to do the subject of my 
casserole justice.” 

By this time they had reached the big 
eash store of which Gretchen had spoken. 
The vegetables were not as carefully ar- 
ranged, but they were fresh and of good 
quality. Gretchen pointed out to Paul- 
ine some winter carrots at less than a 
third of the price of the Southern va- 
riety; “and with a good white sauce and 
a little chopped parsley no mere man 
would know the difference.” 

“Don’t say any more,” begged Paul- 
ine, “or I shall be trying to get Brain- 
erd and Tilson to take my poor little 
dinner back and refund me the money.” 
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Gretchen was disappointed in her 
search for small heads of lettuce, and 
ordered instead a small, firm, white head 
of cabbage, which cost her five cents. 
“We haven’t had any coleslaw for some 
time,” she meditated, “so, shaved in lit- 
tle slivers, with an ice cold French dress- 
ing—” She hastened after Pauline to des- 
cant on the dietetic virtues of cabbage, 
properly prepared, and found her in the 
fruit department. Gretchen selected some 
small, bright-skinned grapefruit, sound 
and heavy, at 5 cents apiece. It was 
Pauline’s turn to look disapproving. 

“T never have grapefruit except for 
company,” she said. 

“They are an extravagance,” said 
Gretchen, “if you telephone to Draper’s 
and let him send you up some not much 
larger than these and charge you 12 to 
15 cents each for them. But, you see, one 
grapefruit will serve two persons, so at 
this price they are no more expensive 
than oranges at 3 cents each.” 

“Oh, no,” said Pauline, shaking her 
head. “Get big oranges and serve half 
of one to each person, and they don’t need 
sugar!” 

“You are ahead of me on that,” ad- 
mitted Gretchen. 

“But I think grapefruit are very much 
nicer,” Pauline abandoned her triumph 
to confess. “And do you know that 
those dark-looking, spotted bananas are 
just in perfect condition to eat? They 
are only 12 cents a dozen, and I am 
sure I can make use of a dozen before 
they spoil.” 

“Don’t talk about bananas to me!” 
protested Gretchen. “ That is one place 
where I have drawn the line. Nothing 
but absolute starvation will drive me to 
them. In our buy-in-large-quantities-and- 
save-money period that all young married 
people go through at first, Fred bought 
a whole buneh of bananas. I ‘ate them 
to save them,’ and now I can’t bear the 
sight of one.” 

“Perhaps they were not very ripe,” 
suggested Pauline. “Most people eat 
them when they still have that green, raw 
taste. By the way, some of these, either 
fried or baked, with lemon juice, would 
be splendid for a vegetable with your 
small bit of tenderloin.” 

“Now, that’s a good, practical sug- 
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gestion,” said Gretchen, cordially. “I 
never would have thought of that. It 
would look well as a garnish, too. You 
really know a lot about things after all, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, everybody has some ideas,” said 
Pauline, smiling, but she looked pleased 
nevertheless. “There’s our car, and it 
is half past eleven,” she went on. 

“ Wait—for—me,” cried a voice behind 
them as they started to run. A short, 
plump, fair girl, with curly hair waving 
about her face, was racing after them as 
hard as she could go. 

“Oh, Gretchen!” she gasped, “ I hoped 
I’d meet you somewhere. There. are no 
end of questions I want to ask. I’ve been 
a-prowling, too, and I’m just full of 
ideas!” 

“Here’s someone that can tell you 
things!” said Gretchen, putting her hand 
on Pauline’s shoulder. 

Explanations and introductions fol- 
lowed, for this was Frances Merriam. 

(To be continued) 


The Lessons of the Foregoing 
Chapter 


In this chapter a recipe is given for 
hamburg roast, made from the bottom 
round, chopped with a small amount of 
salt pork .to overcome the dryness of the 
meat, an onion and pimentos, or sweet 
peppers. This is served with tomato or 
mushroom sauce. The latter is made with 
dried mushrooms in place of the canned 
or fresh, the dried costing not more than 
a fourth as much. 

Bacon, it is suggested, should be pur- 
chased by the side and sliced in the house, 
saving several cents on each pound. It 
goes farther and may be used in many 
ways, which are given. 

The fat when frying any articles should 
be kept covered when heating and cooling 
so that the odor may not be so great. 

A window box refrigerator is de- 
scribed which saves ice and is sanitary 
and safe. 

There are several good suggestions 
made about marketing, and some few 
ideas of different ways of serving several 
things, baked and fried bananas being 
one. 
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In Place of Meat, What ? 


How to Use Milk Cheese, Beans and Nuts 


By Anna Barrows 


Instructor in Domestic Science, Teachers 
Columbia University, New York City 


CHEMIST would claim, perhaps, 

that fat and protein should be sup- 

plied in proportions similar to those 
common in meats. The physiologist 
would agree to that, but might further 
ask for substances which could be assim- 
ilated as readily and completely as meats. 
But the ultimate judges, the average eat- 
ers, the members of our household, while 
willing to have the other requirements 
met, would demand, first of all, that any 
food put before them in place of meat 
should appeal to their senses through 
form, smell and taste, like the meat to 
which they are accustomed. 

This is the most difficult problem of all 
—to overcome the notions of the econ- 
sumer, due to inherited tendencies and the 
habits of a lifetime. 


Meat is largely water 


Most of us are surprised when our 
attention is first called to the large pro- 
portion of water in meats. . According 
to the analyses of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture the edible por- 
tion of a side of beef averages over 60 
per cent water and under 20 per cent 
each of protein and fat. Or, to put this 
in another way, the edible part of beef 
is over three-fifths water and under one- 
fifth protein and one-fifth fat. Of course, 
this varies in different cuts, some being 
much fatter than others, just as some 
_ parts contain more bone and other refuse. 

Since meat shrinks by loss of water 
and fat in any process of cooking, some 
authorities consider four ounces of cooked 
meat equivalent to five ounces of raw. 
The cooked meat without bone is usually 
reckoned as about one-half water and 
one-fourth protein and one-fourth fat. 

When we buy chops at twenty cents a 
pound we pay five cents for a four-ounce 
chop; this will contain fully one ounce 
of bone, and the remainde: is about 
equally divided between fat, which few 
people eat, and the lean meat or muscle, 
which still is largely water. What won- 
der that an egg may be as satisfying as 
a chop! 

Soups are often overrated as to their 
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nutritive value. Careful experiments 
have shown that a “strong” broth is 
often over 95 per cent water, and some 
of the best-tasting soups may be even less 
nutritious. It is evident that the value of 
such foods lies in the stimulating ex- 
tractives and the bread we eat with them. 
Thus, in our search for meat substitutes, 
we need not be afraid of foods that con- 
tain a generous proportion of water. 


Milk and eggs, versus meat 


Even at the high prices which prevail 
the year around in the larger cities, milk 
and eggs may be used judiciously as sub- 
stitutes for meats, especially for the 
choicer cuts. In many cases a moderate 
proportion of milk or egg serves to place 
some combination of vegetables or of 
cereals in nutritive rank beside the roast 
or steak. A vegetable or fruit salad with 
dressing of milk or cream and egg is an 
illustration in point. 

The “ meat value,” to use a convenient 
phrase of the vegetarian, in many of our 
sweet dishes is considerable. The egg 
and milk compounds that we serve for 
desserts are legion, but rarely do we 
choose them with reference to what pre- 
cedes at the same meal. Why allow the 
substantial caramel custard to follow the 
roast beef or fowl? Rather let it come 
when the meat course is attenuated or 
altogether lacking. Nor should the rich 
ice cream or mousse appear at a meal 
where soup, roast and salad rich in fat 
and protein have gone before. 

When eggs are most expensive they 
should not be used freely in cakes and 
desserts, and at all times let us remember 
that the eight or ten eggs demanded by 
many a cake recipe are considered by 
Dr Woods Hutchinson and other author- 
ities as quite equivalent to a pound of 
medium fat meat. 

The fats which produce heat 

The fuel value, or the number of eal- 
ories in a food, depends largely upon the 
proportion of fat it contains. There is 
a general tendency to discard the fat of 
meats and to use more and more cream 
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and butter. Naturally, when peopie use 
cream freely in coffee and on cereal at 
breakfast, little or no meat is required, 
and the modern American breakfast is 
becoming very different from that of a 
generation or two ago. 

Vegetable fats, seed and nut oils are 
being put upon the market more and 
more, either alone or in combination with 
beef fat. Every housekeeper should make 
fair trial of them. The principal ob- 
stacle to their use has been certain dis- 
tinective flavors, but these are being elim- 
inated ‘by greater care in preparation. 
Or we may become accustomed to them, 
as we have to animal fats, through con- 
stant use. 

A freer use of olive oil is generally 
advised by dietitians and physicians. A 
salad of vegetable origin dressed with oil 
and accompanied by bread or crackers, 
with cheese, may supply all that is needed 
for a single meal. 

Those who find clear fat repugnant, 
whether it is of animal or vegetable ori- 
gin, often accept it readily in pastries, 
fritters and other complicated results of 
eulinary skill. While such compounds 


may be slow of digestion because of their 
eoneentrated forms, we cannot deny their 
nutritive value to a healthy body taking 


air enough to reduce them to ash. Even 
pie and doughnuts are admirable foods 
for the open-air luncheon, and are often 
preferred to meat by the laborer or the 
picnic party. 
Cheese heartier than meat 

Cheese as a meat substitute is com- 
monly used in the Old World, but we have 
not yet realized its value. In round num- 
bers, cheese provides a double portion of 
nutrients similar to those of beef, pound 
for pound. That is, where cheese is only 
one-third water, the meat is two-thirds. 
This explains why some find it difficult 
of digestion; it is too concentrated and is 
more easily taken care of when grated, or 
melted and diluted with other materials. 

There are many fondues and soufiles 
and other combinations of eggs, milk and 
cheese, savory dishes well adapted to 
luncheon and even to dinner. Where 
cheese is added in any generous propor- 
tion to macaroni, potatoes or rice, for a 
dinner dish, a smaller allowance of meat 
is feasible. Crackers warmed, with a 
layer of grated cheese upon them, to serve 
with soup or salad, also have definite 
value, though we are prone to look upon 
such additions as merely relishes. In 
like manner, for occasional variety, the 
groove in the celery stalk may be filled 
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with any rich cheese, or grated cheese 
moistened with salad dressing. 

Cheese, with soup, or in it, is not inap- 
propriate. a a little grated cheese in 
the cream of cabbage or corn soup, or 
even make a soup of corn meal or hominy 
and fiavor it with cheese. Following is a 
recipe for 
Cheese Sauce 

Make the usnal white sauce by 
melting two level tablespoonfuls (one 
ounce) of butter and cook in it two 
tablespoonfuls of flour until the whole 
bubbles but is not brown. Then add 
gradually one cup of milk, hot or cold, 
and cook until thickened, stirring con- 
stantly to keep it smooth. Set this over 
hot water and add grated or chopped 
cheese in any desired proportion and sea- 
son further with salt, paprika and mus- 
tard. Stir often till the cheese melts and 
blends with the sauce. A bit of soda in 
the sauce sometimes aids in softening 
the cheese, and according to some author- 
ities makes it more digestible. 


One ounce of cheese when chopped 
or grated will measure about one-fourth 
of a cup. This gives a pleasant flavor, 
but for greater food value the amount of 
cheese may be increased until one-fourth 
pound or more is used. 

Such a sauce serves many purposes. It 
may be poured over toast like Welsh rab- 
bit without further additions, or a poached 
egg may then be placed on each slice. Or 
it may take the place of plain white 
sauce for vegetables. 

The sauce may be made thicker by us- 
ing another spoonful of flour or corn- 
starch in place of the flour and the 
cooked macaroni or rice added. When 
cold this mixture may be shaped in cro- 
quette forms, or merely cut in strips, 
rolled in egg and crumbs and fried in 
deep fat. 

Or the croquettes of rice or macaroni 
may be made without cheese and the 
cheese sauce served with them. Any 
cereal left from breakfast may have 
grated cheese and other seasoning stirred 
into it while warm, and later it may be 
shaped into croquettes, which are accept- 
ably served with tomato sauce. 

A slightly thinner sauce may be com- 
bined with cubes or slices of cooked pota- 
toes and reheated in ramekin dishes until 
buttered crumbs placed over the top are 
browned. 

Though bread and other cereal foods 
contain some fat and protein, they are too 
largely composed of starch to be consid- 
ered as meat substitutes. These grains 
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are valuable foods, but it is another fam- 
ily of plants, the legumes or pulses, which 
provide the human race with a substitute 
for flesh foods. 

To the pulse group belong beans, peas 
and lentils. Few of us have yet ex- 
hausted the varieties of beans and peas 
available at the nearest grocery store. 
There is the common white bean, the 
white pea bean, the yellow eye, the red 
kidney, the black turtle, the broad white 
lima and the imported green flageolets. 
The variety secured by using these dif- 
ferent colored beans in turn is no mean 
point. 

Of peas there are the whole and the 
split ones, both green and yellow. Len- 
tils are not extensively used in this 
country, but serve to give variety and are 
prepared practically like beans and peas. 
Japan has found the value of many types 
of leguminous plants that we may yet 
adopt. 

The peanut is really a legume, though 
it is so rich in fat that it seems to belong 
with nuts. The convenient peanut but- 
ter has many uses: it may be the basis 
of a cream soup; or, reduced with oil and 
vinegar, become a salad dressing; or, be- 
tween slices of bread, become a sandwich. 

The average cook rarely gets beyond 
making soups from beans and peas, but 
any of these pulses may be baked and 
boiled alone or in combination with other 
things, or appear as salads and croquettes. 
Few housekeepers allow sufficient time 
for the preparation of dry legumes, but 
when these are carefully done they are 
superior and far cheaper than when 
canned, 

To prepare pulses 

The following general preparation is 
common to all: Pick over carefully, wash 
and soak in three or four times their bulk 
of clear, cold water until fully double in 
size. This will require ten or twelve 
hours, at least, and they will not be 
harmed by more. They are often im- 
proved by draining and then parboiling 
in water to which a little baking soda is 
added, about one-fourth teaspoon for a 
quart of dry beans. Again they are 
drained and are ready for further stewing 
or baking. This treatment results in 
some loss of material, but makes them 
more palatable. 

The split pea or pean from which the 
skins have been removed may not require 
the parboiling with soda. Stewed gently 
with a small piece of pork or fat meat 
until about the consistency of mashed 
potatoes, split peas, either green or yel- 


low, are enough for a meal in themselves, 
like the baked bean which has for genera- 
tions been a staple food in New England. 


Nuts in the bill of fare 


Nuts have hardly attained the position 
they deserve as a food instead of a relish. 
Like cheese, they offer so much meat 
value in compact form that it is desirable 
to grind them and combine with less 
solid foods. The intense vegetarian uses 
nut cream on his cereal, and others may 
like it for variety; or we may try grated 
almonds with our oatmeal, walnuts with 
our wheat, or mixed nuts with corn. 

Nuts lend themselves admirably to sub- 
stitution for meats in croquettes, timbales, 
ete, and with slight changes in flavor may 
be used in place of meat in many such 
recipes with which we are familiar. Meat 
choppers now are often provided with a 
special plate for making nut butters. If 
we provide ourselves with nuts of the 
best quality, the shelling and grinding 
need not be more laborious than the prep- 
aration of vegetables. Once we learn to 
think of nuts (with the exception of the 
chestnut) as containing on the average 
as much protein as cheese and more than 
half as much fat as butter, we shall see 
that they must be used sparingly, but 
may find many ways of using a few 
spoonfuls here and there to increase the 
nuritive value of some simple dish. 

“Mock” steaks, ete, and nut loaf or 
nut croquettes and many of the other nut 
recipes now appearing from vegetarian 
sources may be united under some such 
general formula as this: 

Have ready ground nuts, coarse or 
fine, of one kind or several. Combine 
these with some starchy foundation such 
as a mixture of bread and milk, a thick 
white sauce, or cooked cereal, or mashed 
potatoes. Equal proportions may be used 
or half as much nut as of the starch basis. 
The mixture may be seasoned with salt 
alone, or also with pepper, herbs, celery 
salt and onion juice. Some egg may be 
added when w? wish to shape the mixture 
in ecroquettes or turn it from a mold after 
cooking. 

The flavors we may keep 

After all, we may miss the flavor of 
meat more than its nutritious qualities. 
Yet there are infinite possibilities of flav- 
ors from the vegetable kingdom, some 
familiar, many known but rarely used, 
others yet to be developed. 

The browning of meats results in a 
flavor often aided or intensified by cara- 
mel made from lightly burning sugar. 
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That is quite as acceptable in soups and 
sauces of vegetable origin, and a similar 
effect is often secured by browning carrot 
and onion in fat. 

Browned bread, whether the crouton 
or toast points for soups, the coarser 
erumbs for the sealloped vegetables or 
the fine ones on the croquette, all have 
flavor suggesting that of the erisped' ani- 
mal tissues. 

The onion and its relatives, chives, gar- 
lie and leek, and the tomato, are our most 
common vegetable flavors. The musb- 
room is claimed to give a specially meaty 
flavor, but because of its large water con- 
tent, often 90 per cent, it cannot take the 


Chili Bisque 
Pimolas 
Chilies Relleno Polluelo Quisado 
Ejotes con Vino Cidracayote 
Tomate con Queso. 

Camote y Pina 

Cafe 


Chili Bisque (Pepper Soup) 

Take eight large chili peppers, remove 
seeds and veins, boil and put the pulp 
through a colander; to this add a eupful 
of boiled rice mashed smooth, Season 
highly with tabasco and salt. Beat one 
egg with one-half cupful of cream and 
add to a quart of hot milk. Put the 
bisque in this, let it boil up once; pour 
over toasted squares of bread, and serve 
immediately. 


Tomate con Queso (Tomatoes and Cheese) 


Take large ripe tomatoes, peel and cut 
in half, lay on a bed of nice fresh let- 
tuce leaves. Roll cream cheese into small 
balls, with butter pats. Cover the toma- 
toes with mayonnaise and allow four 
balls to each tomato. Over the whole 
sprinkle paprika. 

Chilies Relleno (Stuffed Peppers) 

Take a dozen large green chili peppers 
and lay them on the top of the stove 
until roasted slightly on all sides. Re- 
move and wrap in a cloth for a few min- 
utes, when they can be easily peeled. 
Cut off tops and carefully remove all 
veins and seeds. Then grind fine one 
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A Mexican Dinner 


By Constance D. Borrowe 
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plaee of meat to the extent that some 
enthusiasts would have us think. 

Of peppers there is a long list, usable 
in many ways, and these have become 
more common since the Spanish war, as 
they are used in our new territcries so 
much that Americans are beginning to 
use them as the English learned curry 
from India. 

In any case the elimination of meats 
from our diet should not be done too sud- 
denly. Let it come by diminution of 
quantity rather than total obliteration at 
first; a gradual lessening enables a house- 
hold, before they realize it, to become 
almost vegetarians. 


pound of well-cooked veal, and add to it 
a pork sausage and one-half cupful each 
of seedless raisins and blanched almonds, 
chopped. Slightly moisten this with the 
veal stock, season with pepper and salt. 
Stuff the peppers with this mixture, put 
on the tops and dip the peppers in a 
thin batter of egg and flour. Fry in hot 
olive oil and serve with tomato sauce. 


Polluelo Quisado (Baked Chicken) 

For six people steam two tender spring 
chickens for twenty minutes, then eut into 
pieces as for fricassee. Strain a can of 
tomatoes and mix with a ean of corn, add 
one green pepper chopped fine and a lit- 
tle parsley, season with paprika and 
cayenne and black pepper. Put the 
chicken into this and thicken with bread 
crumbs, Turn the mixture into an 
earthen baking dish, put big lumps of 
butter on top and bake for half an hour, 


Cidracayote (Squash and Corn) 


Take young summer squash, wash and 
remove stem and flower, cut into dice. 
Put one tablespoonful of pure lard into a 
stewpan, when hot add a teaspoonful of 
finely minced onions. Stir until onions 
begin to brown, then put in the squash, 
season with salt and pepper. Fry for ten 


minutes, stirring often, then add tender 
sweet corn, fresh from the cob, in the 
proportion of a half cupful of corn to a 
full pint of squash. 
ciently soft to mash. 


Cook until snffi- 
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Spanish-California Cookery 


By Edith Bradford Gird 


ERE in California the influence of 
the old Mexican pioneer days still 
lingers, even in the very warmth 

of our sunshine. We have, as a part of 
the treasured heritage, the Spanish 
dishes. This style of cookery is very 
simple and its possibilities are manifold. 
Suecess lies largely in a knowledge of 
the uses and abuses of the fiery pepper 
which is the most important ingredient 
in nearly every case. 


To Prepare Peppers for Use 

The fresh red or green chili pepper 
should be used whenever possible. To 
prepare it for use, put it into cold water, 
bring to a boil and allow it to simmer 
gently for some twenty minutes, when it 
may be plunged into cold water again, 
the tough outside skin peeled off and the 
seeds and large white veins removed. 
When fresh peppers cannot be obtained 
dried ones may be substituted in almost 
every case. 

To prepare, break off the stem ends, 
shake out the seeds and boil; then split 
each pepper lengthwise, spread out flat 
and with a knife scrape the soft pulp 
from the skin. The amount of chili to 
be used depends altogether upon individ- 
ual taste, and it is a taste that grows on 
one. I use three or four fresh peppers 
to a quart of other foods. Dried peppers 
are not nearly as “hot” as fresh, from 
ten to fifteen being required to season the 
average dish. If only a very mild flavor 
is desired, either variety may be soaked 
in cold water for a couple of hours be- 
fore using. This takes out all the fire 
so that, as the Mexicans say, “they 
do not ask one to take water.” 
Spanish Omelet 

A favorite dish is the Spanish omelet. 
It is a complete meal in itself, and 
may be prepared on short notice. On a 
certain occasion guests arrived unex- 
pectedly not long before dinner time. My 
larder was practically empty, and at first 
1 despaired of serving a respectable meal. 
But the Spanish omelet arose to my as- 
sistance and helped me out of the awkward 
predicament. The chili sauce must be pre- 
pared first. Fry a good-sized onion to a 
golden brown, add a quart can of tomatoes, 
four or five red peppers, two tablespoon- 
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fuls of butter and a pinch of salt, and set 
the mixture on the back of the stove to boil 
gently. During the next half hour I was 
free to set the table and show my guests 
our little garden while I cut some fresh 
flowers to grace the board. Returning to 
the kitchen, I poured a cup of warm 
milk over the same quantity of bread 
crumbs, added a little melted butter, salt, 
the well-beaten yolks of six eggs and lastly 
the whites, whipped very stiff. I put 
this into a hot, well-buttered omelet pan, 
covered tightly, and allowed it to cook 
over a moderate fire about fifteen minutes. 
Then, removing the lid, I whisked it in'o 
the oven to brown on top. I had gar- 
nished my largest platter with parsley, 
and I now laid the omelet, without fold- 
ing, in the center, as the bread crumbs 
make it stiffer and thicker than the ordi- 
nary omelet, and over it poured the rich 
red chili sauce and served immediately. 


Uses for Chili Sauce . 


This same chili sauce may be used in 
innumerable ways, especially in utilizing 
some of the leftovers from one meal 
to another. Add it to pieces of boiled 
beef, mutton or almost any meat, slice 
into it a potato or two, and the result is 
a delicious Spanish stew. Or add a 
liberal quantity to a pot of cooked pink 
beans (frijoles) and cook until very 
soft. Try stirring it into rice, either 
freshly boiled or cold, and you will have 
a most appetizing accompaniment for 
roast lamb. 


Enchiladas 


An old Mexican woman uses the fol- 
lowing rule for enchiladas: Prepare a 
dozen or fifteen chilies in the usual way, 
and save a cup of the water in which 
they have been boiled. Fry a sliced 
onion in butter until brown; then into 
the same pan put two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and let it brown; add the chilies, 
the water in which they were boiled and 
a cup of strained tomato juice; season 
well with salt and allow to cook gently 
until thick. In the meantime the pan- 
cakes (tortillas) may be made. Rub a 
tablespoonful of lard into a quart of flour, 
add salt and water enough to make like 
biseuit dough. Roll out a piece of dough 
the size of an egg to the size of a lun- 
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cheon plate. When all are rolled (this 
will make six or eight) fry in olive oil 
or lard, or, if the genuine Mexican 
method is preferred, bake on the top of 
the stove. Have ready a eupful of 
grated cheese, half a pint of olives, one 
or two onions finely chopped, a cupful 
of stoned raisins and a couple of hard- 
cooked eggs chopped fine. Dip the tor- 
tillas one at a time into the hot chili 
sauce and place on the serving platter. 
On one-half of each put some of the 
cheese, olives, raisins and eggs, pour over 
them a spoonful of the sauce, fold over 
the other half of the tortilla and serve. 


Mexican Scrambled Eggs 


When you are tired of plain scrambled 
eggs, try them as they are cooked in 
Mexico. Roast a dozen fresh green pep- 
pers a few minutes, peel, remove the seeds 
and chop, when they should be boiled in 
a very little water until tender and sea- 
soned well with butter. Beat six or eight 
eggs, add with salt to the peppers and 
fry all for a moment in hot butter. 


Fried Peppers with Cheese 


The Mexicans serve their cheese in 
combination with peppers. For this the 
fresh green chilies are preferred. Choose 
fine, large ones, blister in a very hot 
oven and peel off the outer skin. Cut 
each one down one side so that it may be 
spread out flat, and wrap it around a 
slice of strong cheese. Fry in good sweet 
lard. Prepare a sauce as for Spanish 
omelet, but with the addition of some 
flour and water to thicken and a clove of 
garlic, if liked. Pour the sauce over the 
fried peppers and cheese and the dish is 
ready for the table. 


Salad in Mexican Style 


Salad, with the Mexican cook, is no 
such complicated affair as it is with the 
French chef. Any or all vegetables 
which are palatable when eaten raw may 
be used, either alone or in various com- 
binations. A very nice one may be made 
of equal quantities of cucumbers, celery 
and tomatoes. Chop each vegetable sep- 
arately until very fine, mix, add a pep- 
per eut into tiny slices (the scissors 
should be used for this) and an onion 
scraped to a pulp. Season with a table- 
spoonful of vinegar, the juice of one 
lemon and salt and pepper. Rub the 
salad bowl with a bit of garlic, line with 
lettuce leaves or parsley and turn the 
salad into it. 


California Settlers’ Stew 

The old Spanish settlers in California 
had a way of making stew which has 
never been equaled by any other people. 
With our modern eulinary conveniences 
it is very easily prepared. Put a pound 
of round steak through the meat chopper; 
mold into little balls like marbles. Into 
a hot frying pan put an onion minced, a 
cupful of stewed tomatoes, two or three 
peppers and a quart of water. When it 
boils add the meat balls and let simmer 
about half an hour. Then add two or 
three potatoes diced, and when potatoes 
are done season with salt and serve with 
toasted bread. 


Stuffed Onions 


Whenever I have some scraps of meat 
left over from dinner we are sure to 
have stuffed onions the next day. My 
old recipe calls for sausage, but other 
meats may be used if flavored with a lit- 
tle bacon. Scoop the hearts out of large 
onions so that cups are formed. Mix 
the pieces of onion that are cut out and 
mince with the meat; add a few bread 
crumbs, salt, a dash of mace and a 
tablespoonful of cream. Stuff the onions 
with this and bake for an hour, basting 
often with melted butter. Take each 
onion up ecarefully without breaking and 
place, open end up, in a vegetable dish. 
Squeeze half a lemon into the juice in 
the baking pan and add a tablespoonful 
of browned flour. When this comes to a 
boil, add four tablespoonfuls of cream 
and pour over the onions. 


Chili Con Carne 


A dozen fresh chilies, or their equiva- 
lent in dry ones, should be prepared in 
the usual manner. If fresh ones are used 
peel and run through the meat grinder. 
Cut in pieces about one pound of beef or 
pork, put into a stewpan with a table- 
spoonful of lard and some salt. Let cook 
until nearly done, when add an onion cut 
fine and a clove of garlic. After a few 
minutes put in a tablespoonful of flour 
and the chili. If too thick, add a little 
water, stirring all the while to prevent 
burning. Let simmer for ten minutes 
more, and it will be ready to serve. 


WHEN Makrne nut cake, if the meats 
are first placed in a small wire basket 
or strainer, placed over the teakettle in 
place of the cover and steamed for a few 
minutes, then thoroughly floured and 
stirred into the batter, they will be evenly 
distributed through the cake. B. F. 
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What to Eat in February 


Wholesome and Attractive Bills of Fare, with Additional Dishes 
Which May Be Substituted 


(Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Reci 


son They are marked 
which they 


respectively with the letter of the group belong] 
SUNDAY Dinner Luncheon or Supper MONDAY 
Corn soup F Black bean soup C 
Breakfast Roast veal D Poppy seed salad B Breakfast 
Grapefruit EB Riced potatoes A Bread and_ butter Banana A 
Codfish balls B Baked brussels sandwiches A Cornmeal mush B 
Graham toast A sprouts A Tea E Toast A Coffee 
Coffee E Steamed bread pud- Dinner 
ding with butter Halibut ffed ith Guncheon or Supper 
Dinner alibut stuffed w 
and maple syrupI oysters D Delicate scrambled 
Cream of onion French fried pota- eggs* C 
soup A WEDNESDAY toes A Celery with brown 
Toasted crackers A Breakfast Tomatoes stuffed sauce B 


Breast of veal D 
Browned potatoes A 
String beans French 

style G 
Orange marmalade 
Bavarian cream I 


Supper 


Pigs in blanket F 
Emergency biscuit A 
Jellied peaches, spice 

cakes H 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Bananas A 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Popovers A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Tomatoes and 
cheese F 
Dressed lettuce G 
Hot gingerbread H 


Dinner 


Pot roast of beef D 
Potato puff A 
Creamed celery A 
Tomato pickle E 
Junket with ginger 
and cream H 
Small coffee E 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Dates A 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Rolls A 

Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Noodle soup E 
Vegetable roast B 
Nuts and raisins FP 
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Baked apples stuffed 
with cereal B 
Waffles Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 
Hash with poached 
egg F 
German coffee 
cake H 
Cocoa E 


Dinner 
Clear soup E 
Macaroni with 
beef F 
Stewed tomatoes A 
Endive salad G 
Prune pie I 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Sausages A 

Buckwheat cakes, 
syrup B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Meat and rice rame- 
kins F 
Baking powder bis- 
cuit with fruit 
butter A 


Dinner 


Cream of spinach 
soup B 
Stuffed pork tender- 
loins D 
Browned mashed po- 
tatoes A 
Turnips A 
Raspberry puffs H 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Oranges E 
Oatmeal with top 
milk B 

Toast A 
Coffee E 


with ripe olives* B 
Baked Indian pud- 
ding I 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 
Apple sauce A 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Bacon B Rolls A 
Coffee E 
Luncheon or Supper 
Baked beans D 

Brown bread A 
Grapefruit A 
Dinner 

Braised ox joints D 

Scalloped potatoes B 

Mangoes E 
Cabbage salad B 

Puff paste’ short- 

cake I 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Steamed prunes A 
Fried cereal B 
Muffins A 
Coffee E 
Dinner 
Consomme Royale B 
Celery G 
Brown fricassee of 
chicken D 
Baked potatoes A 
Corn A 
Chicory with French 
dressing G 
Apple pie with hick- 
ory nuts I 
Small coffee E 
Supper 
Individual scallop 
shells of fish A 
Brown bread A 
Stewed figs A 
Sponge cake H 
Tea E 


English muffins and 
grapefruit mar- 
malade A 


Dinner 


Clear soup E 
Croutons A Olives 
Chicken in rame- 

kins C 
Rice croquettes B 

Beet salad B 
Squash pie with 

cheese balls I 

Coffee E 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Oranges E 
Bacon B 
Doughnuts B 
Coffee E 


Guncheon or Supper 


Lentil loaf C 
Toasted brown 
bread B 
Cocoanut cream 
pie I 


Dinner 
Baked chops C 
Sweet potatoes A 
Cauliflower au gra- 
tin B 
Rhubarb pie I 
Small coffee E 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 
Hominy with 
milk B 
Muffins A 
Apple butter A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 
Lentil patties C 


Carrot salad* G 
French pancakes I 


top 
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Dinner 


Cream of asparagus 
soup B 
Stuffed heart C 
Saratoga potatoes A 
Fruit salad B 
Nuts and raisins H 
Coffee E 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk B 
Bacon B 
Fried apples A 
Rolls A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 
Spanish omelet C 
Celery salad B 
Sponge cake and 
jam H 


GooD 


Dinner 
Potato soup B 
Heart sliced and re- 
heated in brown 
gravy C 
Rice A 
String beans G 
Prune with 
creamy sauce H 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Dates A 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Whole wheat muf- 


Luncheon or Supper 
Creamed oysters in 
croustades C 
Vegetable salad B 
Bread _ croquettes 
with foamy 
sauce I 


EATING 


Alphabet soup E 
Broiled mackerel, 
lemon butter C 
Stuffed potatoes B 
Baby limas C 
Grape juice sher- 


Coffee E 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 
Oranges E 
Toasted muffins B 
Bacon B 
Coffee E 
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Luncheon or Supper 


Dill canapes E 
Fish pudding* C 
Lyonnaise pota- 


toes B 
Strawberry tarts H 
Dinner 
Tomato bisque A 
Baked steak (top 
round) D 


Yorkshire pudding A 
Boiled potatoes A 
Creamed carrots A 
Washington pie I 
Coffee E 


These meals, while well balanced and adapt- 
ed for nourishment and good eating, are yet simple 


and economical. 


Families desiring a more elabo- 


rate bill of fare can readily use them as a founda- 
tion, adding dishes in accordance with the rules 


given. THe EpIToRs. 


A List of Seasonable Foods 


(To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is found 
under the same group letter and substitute it for,the one called for in the bill of fare. In other words, in 
making new plans for meals, follow the letter groupings given in the bills of fare which precede] 


Fuel and Energy (Light) A 


Fruits stewed with 
sugar 

Dried fruits 

Potatoes 

Cauliflower 

Parsnips 

Squash 


Fruit salads with 
French dressing 

Jam and jellies 

Dry toast 

Light rolls 

Plain muffins 

Crackers 


Fuel and Energy (Hearty) B 


Pancakes with syrup 

Crullers 

Biscuits with fruit 
butter 

Fried parsnips 

Potatoes recooked 

Sweet potatoes, can- 
died 


Tissue-Building and Repairing (Light) C 


Eggs poached 
broiled 

Scrambled eggs 

Souffles 

Fish broiled, boiled 
or baked 


or 


Bacon 

Mock oysters 

Vegetable croquettes 

Fruit fritters 

Macaroni with 
cream sauce 

Cereals 

Corn bread 


Dried beef 
Roast fowl 
Broiled guineas 
Smoked salmon 
Stewed oysters 
Baked scallops 


Tissue-Building and Repairing 


(Hearty) 
Roast pork Nut loaf 
Breaded chops Macaroni and cheese 
Liver and bacon Croquettes 


Baked peas’ with Braised meats 
ork Larded roast of beef 
Fish with cheese Steak with oysters 
sauce Irish stew 
Appetizers £ 
Clear soups Pickles 
Acid jellies Radishes 


Appetizers E— Continued 


Canapes 
Oranges 
Grapefruit 
Catsup 


“* Comple 


Corn soup 
Casseroled meat 
with vegetables 
Creamed chicken on 

toast 
Raisins stufted with 
nuts 


Worcestershire 
sauce 

Acid drinks 

Fruit cocktails 


Foods F 


Egg sandwiches 

Escalloped potatoes 
and eggs 

Bread omelet 

Crackers and toasted 
cheese 

English monkey 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Celery 
Cabbage 
Lettuce 
Romaine 
Turnips 


Light Desserts 


Compotes with 
whipped cream 

Junket pudding 

Gelatin desserts 

Blancmange 

Fruit souffles. 


Oatmeal 

Bran gems 
Graham cookies 
Apples 


‘Figs 


H 


Sponge cake 
Sugar cookies 
Gingerbread 
apple sauce 
Meringues 
Cream cakes 


with 


Hearty Desserts J 


Lemon meringue pie 

Cocoanut custard pie 

Chocolate layer cake 

Fruit cake 

Steamed fig pudding 

Cake with custard 
sauce. 


Macaroon custard 
Jam cakes with 


frosting 
Stuffed prunes 
Tarts with nut fill- 
ing 
Date cake 


; 
Dinner 
| 
fins A — 
Coffee E 
: 
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How to Follow the Bills of Fare 


[See the two pages immediately preceding] 


F THE dessert is prepared the day be- 
fore it will be very easy work to get 
the Sunday dinner. The potatoes are 

roasted with the veal. If canned beans 
are used, and they may be in this recipe, 
turn the beans from the can an hour or 
two before cooking. 

Pigs in blanket are oysters rolled in 
bacon slices and either broiled or baked 
until bacon is crisp. The biseuit for 
this supper are the regular baking pow- 
der biseuit mixture dropped by spoonfuls 
on a greased tin sheet, brushed with milk 
and baked in a hot oven. The peaches 
should be jellied either the night before 
or early in the morning. 

For dinner Monday make a junket 
pudding early in the day, molding it in 
dainty cups or sherbet glasses. Serve it 
with thin slices of preserved ginger and 
cream. 

The vegetable roast served at luncheon 
Tuesday is made of beans boiled until 
soft, added to peanuts and bread crumbs, 
and seasoned with salt and pepper. Milk 
is added until the whole is the consistency 
of mush, and it is baked in a dish in a 
moderate oven for one hour. 

The pudding for dinner is plain bread 
dough steamed and served hot with but- 
ter and syrup. Seraped maple sugar 
would also be good. The hash for lun- 
cheon Wednesday is made of the veal and 
potatoes mashed together. French mus- 
tard may be used with this or any of the 
homemade tomato pickles. Macaroni 
with beef may be prepared in the eas- 
serole or in the fireless cooker. Line the 
dish with cooked macaroni and fill with 
diced beef mixed with highly seasoned 
broth. Cook slowly for two or more 
hours. 

Any minced meat well seasoned, with a 
suspicion of onion, or celery, salt and 
pepper, and if at hand, tomato, may be 
placed in ramekin or small baking dishes 
and eovered with dry, well-cooked rice. 
For dinner Saturday braised ox joints 
are served. This dish is made of oxtails, 
which are cut at the joints, parboiled 
for five minutes and then washed thor- 
oughly. Dredge them with flour and 
saute in butter with minced onion until 
well browned. Then add one-fourth eup- 
ful of flour, two eupfuls each of brown 
stock, water and canned tomatoes, one 
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teaspoonful of salt and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Cook in the oven 
slowly in an earthen covered dish for 
three hours. Parboiled carrot and turnip, 
diced, should then be added and the eook- 
ing continued until the vegetables are 
done. 

Serve cooked celery in a brown sauce 
made by cooking the butter until brown; 
add flour and cook that until brown, then 
add stock or clear soup and season with 
salt and pepper. 

Fruit butters are excellent with hot 
biscuits and muffins on cold mornings. 
There is considerable nourishment in the 
butters, especially as so much more of 
them are eaten than of ordinary butter. 

The sponge cake and jam for the 
second Thursday luncheon may be in 
the form of jelly roll, or cf cake sand- 
wiches. 

Canapes are served for the first course 
of luncheons or dinners. They are made 
of thin, well-shaped pieces of bread, 
either white, graham or brown, dipped in 
melted butter, fried or toasted an even 
brown and covered with some sharply 
seasoned mixture. For the dill canapes 
the bread may be eut round, toasted and 
covered with a ring of minced salmon 
surrounded with a ring of mineed dill 
pickle. 


Recipes 
[Reci 4 are marked with the letter of the group 
to Rate they belong. See Page 276 ] 


Fish Pudding C 


One and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
butter in saucepan. When melted add 
one-half tablespoonful of flour. Cook a 
few minutes, then pour in slowly one-half 
eupful of milk, stirring constantly until 
well sealded. Then add one pint of well- 
mashed boiled fish, either halibut or sal- 
mon, that has been previously seasoned 
with salt, pepper, a little cayenne and 
one-half teaspoonful of onion juice. Beat 
two eggs separately and mix lightly but 
thoroughly with the fish. Put into a mold 
and bake one-half hour with the dish in 
a pan of hot water and covered with oiled 
paper. This pudding must be served 
immediately or it will fall. Around the 
pudding pour the following sauce: To 


¢ 
“é 


GOOD 


a cupful of good mayonnaise add some 
chopped black and green olives, capers, 
gherkins and parsley, a little onion and 
lemon juice, and the white of one egg 
beaten stiff. When ready to serve add 
very slowly one-half cupful of very hot 
water. M. C. D. 


Ripe Olives E 


Ripe olives are much improved by 
soaking them for an hour or two before 
serving, in olive oil to which a clove of 
garlic has been added. The olives, while 
soaking, may be placed in the ice chest, 
but pieces of ice should not be served in 
the same dish with them, as this makes 
them watery. Remove from the oil be- 
fore serving, but do not wipe the olives. 
The oil and garlic may be saved and used 
a second time for soaking more olives 
or used for salad. This treatment makes 
the olives very glossy. M. C. D. 


Carrot Salad G 


A delicious salad to eat with cheese 
sticks, toasted cheese sandwiches or a hot 
cheese souffle is composed of a table- 
spoonful of mayonnaise in the center of 
a curved lettuce leaf. In the mayonnaise 
mix grated raw carrots until the may- 
onnaise is pink as a shrimp. The carrots 
eannot be grated too finely. M. C. D. 


Delicate Scrambled Eggs C 


Make two ecupfuls of hot white sauce, 
using four tablespoonfuls of melted but- 
ter. Break four eggs and the yolk of a 
fifth into a bowl and beat lightly. Beat in 
another bowl the white of the fifth egg 
as dry as possible. Put the white sauce 
in a granite dish (in which it can be 
served) over the fire and when they are 
very hot stir in the beaten eggs with 
yolks. Stir constantly, lifting from bot- 
tom of dish until it begins to thicken, 
then put in the beaten white and mix it 
as rapidly as possible. Take from fire 
and cover, and put in fireless cooker to 
set. If you have none, wrap the dish in 
many newspapers. It ean stand in the 
cooker as long as an hour without dete- 
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riorating. I always make it first and then’ 
go on with the other things. It is a very 
easy and convenient dish to make if wait- 
ing for someone to come at an uncertain 
time. E. G. S. 


A Novel Sponge Cake H 


Four eggs, one ecupful of sugar and 
one cupful of flour are all this cake re- 
quires. It is all in the putting together 
and the baking. Beat the whites very 
dry and fold in the sugar, one-quarter 
of a cupful at a time. Add the yolks of 
the eggs, one at a time, cutting each in 
half with the cake beater, and cutting 
them into the whites and sugar so lightly 
that it will be streaked with yellow. Cut 
the flour into the mixture in the same way 
and put in buttered pan and bake three- 
quarters of an hour in a very moderate 
oven. When it is ready for the oven 
it should show streaks of flour and yolks. 
The good woman who sent it to me said, 
“Don’t be afraid when you see it all 
streaked. It is all right then, but if you 
stir more you will wish you hadn’t,”’ and 
the result justified her words. It came 
out of the oven feather light and golden 
within and lightly sugary without. E. S. 


Tomatoes Stuffed with Ripe Olives B 

Scoop out two tomatoes from the stem 
end (the same way as for stufling with 
meat). Fry a small onion, chopped fine, 
in butter; add the pulp that has come out 
of the tomatoes and one ecupful of ripe 
olives, from which the seeds have been 
removed, two tablespoonfuls of bread 
crumbs, salt and pepper; put the mix- 
ture into the tomatoes and bake. 


String beans, French Style G 


Cook a quantity of string beans until 
tender. Melt a tablespoonful of butter 
or beef drippings in a frying pan, and 
in it cook a small, finely chopped onion 
until tender, but not brown. Add the 
beans to the onion, sprinkle over them a 
level tablespoonful of flour and stir to- 
gether. Add, if you have it, a little beef 
broth and season well with salt, pepper 
and a little finely chopped parsley. A. G. 


Index to Recipes, February Number, 1910 


Cake, novel sponge 

Chili Bisque 

Chili Con Carne 

Chilies Relleno 
Cidracayote 

Eggs, delicate scrambled 
Eggs, Mexican scrambled 
Enchiladas 

Fish pudding 

Olives ripe 


Omelet, Spanish 

Onions stuffed 

Peppers fried with cheese 
Peppers, to prepare for use 
Polluelo Quisado 

Salad, 

Salad, Mexican style 

Stew, California Settlers’ 
String beans, French style 
Tomato con Queso 
Tomatoes stuffed with ripe olives 
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Rarely indeed do I ask our 
“ family ” to read a given con- 
tribution, because the injune- 
tion is seldom, perhaps never, 
necessary. But lest someone 
overlook Ella Morris Kretseh- 
mar’s fervent plea for a ree- 
ognition of the glory and the 
wonder of the home maker’s 
opportunity, her duty, I beg 
each and every reader to un- 
derstand and feel her every 
word upon “ Home-Making 
and Health,” on Page 151. 

Those are burning words— 
the words of a prophet. 

Could the pathway of the 
Editor of this magazine be 
more splendidly lighted for 
him? What surer road for the 
reverent home maker to health 
and happiness? 

Help us editors, you who 
read the message and grasp it, 
in our effort to lead the way 
up that shining path! 


The Institute 


The Model Kitehen, with 
Miss Helen Louise Johnson in 
charge, is, for the present at 
least, the show plaee of the big 
Myrick Building in Spring- 
field. The photographs re- 
produced in this issue give an 
inadequate idea of the roomi- 
ness and the faseination of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute 
and all that appertains thereto. 

Vastly more than a show 
place, however, is this  insti- 
tution. The Testing Station 
for Household Devices has 
commended itself to subserib- 
ers and manufacturers alike 
and already justifies the under- 
taking. 
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Our friends are cordially in- 
vited to stop at Springfield 
(which is now a stop-over sta- 
tion, without extra charge) and 
pay us a visit. There is much 
to see in the Myrick Building 
besides the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute. 

What’s the Matter? 


Thought and labor and 
money, without stint, have been 
poured into this number: of the 
magazine. The same is true of 
the March number, soon to 
come; the April number, now 
in preparation; and succeeding 
numbers, already planned. 

Yet it is not perfect; well we 
editors know it, and we ear- 
nestly desire the criticism and 
suggestions of our subscribers 
and readers, in the greater field 
opening before us. 

Human minds and _ hearts 
expand by a natural growth, 
but there are intervals of 
sudden expansion, spiritual 
“jumps.” I believe this mag- 
azine is passing through one 
of these crises in its develop- 
ment. 

Look. on, if you will. But, 
better still, help! 

A Call Fer Volunteers 

Who would like to join the 
Editor’s Committee of One 
Hundred? 

There are several vacancies 
to be filled in the original hun- 
dred, and it seems advisable, in 
view of the frequent calls upon 
the Committee for service, to 
increase the number to 150. 
This body of advisers and con- 
tributors has played a large 
part in the making of the mag- 
azine the past two years. 


A member of the Committee 
receives a complimentary copy 
of the magazine each month, 
and is subject to call at any 
time for the answering of 
questions concerning a given 
topie, the procuring of statis- 
ties or data, the passing of 
judgment upon problems of 
editorial policy, ete. Appli- 
eants for membership should 
be housekeepers, preferably 
married “women, and_ should 
state in their applications 
whether they are married, and 
if so, how long they have kept 
house and how many children 
they have. Please write the 
word Committee on the corner 
of the envelope when you 
write. 


No Enlargement of Page 


Are we not correct in con- 
eluding that our readers pre- 
fer the smaller or standard 
size page of the magazine? 

This question was asked in 
the December number and the 
replies piled up on: my desk 
like snowflakes. They said 
Yes, without a dissenting 
voice. Reproduced on the next 
page is a passage from one 
of these letters, from an old 
subseriber in Brattleboro, Vt. 
In type it reads: 

“T awaited with fear and 
trembling the arrival of my 
favorite Good Housekeeping, 
[for December] and am thank- 
ful to see that it remains the 
same. It is a relief to take up 
so useful a magazine in this 
restful size.” 

A New Jersey woman wrote: 
“There is still one magazine 
which has the convenience and 
comfort of us - women at 
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heart. Don’t grow bigger with 
the rest, please!” 

The standard page it shall 
continue to be, though the ex- 
pense of manufacture and 
mailing in this form is much 


THE EDITOR’S SAY 


duties, trying to rest and read 
such an enormous magazine in 
any comfort), and the un- 


gainly bound volume it 
would make, ought to be 
arguments strong enough 


“ A Restful Size —Letters like this have come in great numbers since the 
request for opinions in the December number 


larger. By remaining the one 
and only household magazine 
which retains the smaller page, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
once more stakes its money and 
its future upon the well-being 
and the good will of the women 
of America, in serene confi- 
denee that, as heretofore, this 
poliey will be appreciated and 
rewarded 


Says the Springfield Repub- 
lican: “ The neat magazine that 
one could conveniently hold in 
the hand has disappeared al- 
most entirely (that is, the 
household magazines). Good 
Housekeeping is nearly if not 
the only monthly of this class 
that keeps its original size.” 


“T want to say that I ap- 
preciate the magazine as it is, 
and would be very, very much 
disappointed should it be en- 
larged to the size of the De- 
lineator and many others. The 
seattered reading matter, the 
tiresome size (imagine a 
woman, tired with the day’s 


against such enlargement. 

This year I refused to take 
three magazines because of 
their size, but I pin my faith 
to Good Housekeeping as it is 
a tidy shape such as all good 
housekeepers like. It is easy 
to read, can be saved for 
years; in short, is my pet mag- 
azine. Long may it live! 

Mrs BeErGer. 
Glen Ellen, Sonoma Co, Cal. 


“When the numbers of the 
magazine are bound they prove 
a most popular feature of our 
library,” comes the message 
from Beardsley Library, Win- 
sted, Ct. The letter goes on to 
say: “I am sure these bound 
volumes add to your subserip- 
tions, if their constant cir- 
culation constitutes any ad- 
vertising for your excellent 
magazine.” 


“Another item in favor of 
the present form of the maga- 
zine is this: My husband will 
often pick up Good House- 
keeping and read it, 


and he 
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never thinks of taking up the 
big ‘feminine’ looking maga- 
zines, as he calls them. So you 
will probably gain the men’s 
approval, too.” So writes a 
New York woman. 


Discoveries 

Oui, Madame. 

We pay cash on acceptance 
for Discovery paragraphs. 
Refer to this page in last 
month’s (January) number. 
The Discoveries drawer in the 
big cabinet is by no means 
overflowing yet. 


The devious ways of maga- 
zine editors are exposed in a 
satire which our old friend 
Gelett Burgess has wrought, of 
magazine editors and publish- 
ers, of society leaders and 
would-be society leaders in 
America and Europe, and of 
sundry other persons and 
classes. Lady Mechante is a 
eurious volume, of much 
length and illustrated by full- 
page drawings in Mr Burgess’s 
inimitable vein. It is not for 
the Sunday school library. 


Soon 

The new and novel depar- 
ture in our Happiness and 
Health work, promised for the 
eurrent month, has been post- 
poned, necessarily, for a month 
or two. The announcement 
will appear in March or April. 
The plan is coming along 
splendidly, but other enter- 
prises have crowded it aside for 
a little while. It will “keep.” 

Those charming photographs 
of Miss Ethel Wood in our 
Christmas number, showing 
the young woman telling a 
story to her pupils, should 
have been credited to the Litech- 
field Studio, Arlington, Mass, 
which did its work admirably, 
and ought to have been men- 
tioned in connection with the 
pictures. 


Tower 
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A young woman who forgets faces very 
easily and is painfully conscious of so 
doing, was riding in an open car one 
summer day. She felt a hand on her 
shoulder and heard a voice saying, “I 
beg your pardon, but you have forgot- 
ten—” “Oh, not at all; I remember you 
very well,” hastily interrupted the other, 
whereat the lady of the hand at once 
straightened up and in a most frigid tone 
said: “I have not the pleasure of your 
acquaintance, but you have forgotten to 
button your waist.” L. M. 


“ Are you related to Barney O’Brien?” 
Thomas O’Brien was once asked. 

“Very distantly,” replied Thomas. 
“I was me mother’s first child—Barney 
was th’ sivinteenth.” 


“T lay it down as a safe proposition 
that the fellow who, every little while, 
has to break into the baby’s bank for 
earfare, isn’t going to evolve into a 
Baron Rothsehild.”—Philip D. Armour. 


An Indian boy at Hampton Institute 
wrote the following in a composition on 
Patrick Henry: “ Patrick Henry was not 
a very bright boy. He had blue eyes and 
light hair. He got married and then 
said, ‘ Give me liberty or give me death!’ ” 


The following matrimonial advertise- 
ment appeared in a Japanese newspaper: 
“T am a very pretty girl. My hair is as 
wavy as a cloud. My complexion has 
the brillianey and softness of a flower. 
My expression is as noble as the leaf of 
the weeping willow. My brown eyes are 
like two erescents of the moon. 

“T have enough worldly goods to pass 
happily through life with my husband, 
hand in hand, gazing at the flowers by 
day and the moon by night. If this 
should meet the eye of a man who is intel- 
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ligent, amiable and of good address, I 


will be his for life, and repose with him 
later in a tomb of red marble.” 


The story goes that the Chinese states- 
man, Li Hung Chang, during his first 
incumbency at Washington, received from 
his American friend$ a gift of two thor- 
oughbred, exceedingly valuable little dogs 
of one of the toy breeds. The givers re- 
ceived a note of thanks in which the cere- 
monious Li said that owing to impaired 
health and the strict orders of his physi- 
cian he had been on a strict diet for some 
time and was unable to enjoy the dogs, 
but that the members of his legation had 
enjoyed them very much. 


“Have ye anny ancisthers, Mrs Kel- 
ly?” asked Mrs O’Brien. “ An’ phwhat’s 
ancisthers?” “ Why people you sphrung 
from.” “Listen to me, Mrs O’Brien,” 
said Mrs Kelly, impressively. “I come 
from the rale stock of Donahues, thot 
shpring from nobody. They shpring at 
thim !” 


Fraulein Braune had studied her Eng- 
lish grammar carefully. “ Ach, yes, I 
shall remember,” she said. “ This window 
above the door is the transom, and you 
eall this a register? Yes, I shall learn 
that name.” Not long after the dignified 
little German lady astonished some visi- 
tors by asserting, “Oh, no, I have not 
found this country cold. I have been 
very comfortable. I sit all day with my 
feet over the transom.” 


Lady—I’m looking for a governess 
for my children. 

Manager of Intelligence Offiee—Didn’t 
we supply you with one last week? 
“Yes.” “ Well, madam, according to her 
report, you don’t need a governess, You 
need a lion tamer.” 
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# One young woman has adopted a 
rather unique business which might be 
suggestive to others. She compiles and 
edits cook books for local organizations. 
Few large towns but have some woman’s 
charitable or church organization eager 
for an easy money-making plan. To such 
an organization she makes this proposi- 
tion: “You furnish me the necessary 
signed recipes collected from your friends 
and I will solicit from local merchants 
the advertisements, attend to all details 
of publishing, pay for the publishing 
and turn over to you the finjshed books, 
which you may then sell to your friends 
at a clear profit.” She has a contract 
with a printer at a better price than a 
single organization could get, because 
she has so much work to be done. Her 
profit, which averages ninety dollars a 
month, is the balance from advertising 
space over cost of publication. She is 
usually in a town two months, and is very 
much more her own mistress than the 
average working woman. J. M. 8. 


# An old furnace man, after repairing 
our kitchen range, asked, “And how 
about the furnace? Do ye shut yer air 
shaft at night?” “No, unless it’s windy.” 
“ House cold o’ mornin’s?” “ Yes, often.” 
“Tf ye shut that air shaft all but a lit- 
tle bit, so there’s jest enough air for the 
low fire to warm, yer house will be com- 
f’terble in the mornin’. A low fire can’t 
warm much cold air.” We tried this plan 
and now have a warm house every morn- 
ing, with an economy of coal, too. J. S. 


# The three children of a friend suc- 
cessfully amused themselves during six 
tedious weeks of convalescence by de- 
signing houses in macaroni sticks on the 
nursery tables. Each child was given a 
five-cent package of macaroni, and one 
package of spaghetti was divided among 


them for doors and windows. Their 
mother was a severe critic of these floor 
plans, and would permit no architectural 
liberties. “Mary has no door between 
her kitchen and dining room,” she would 
say, or “Robert has put so many win- 
dows into that room he will have to put 
his bed in the middle of the floor.” The 
children became fascinated by the play 
and really learned something from it. 
Mrs C. G. N. 


# Soiled white stitching on black kid 
gloves can be cleaned easily by rubbing 
on it lump or dry magnesia, then rub- 
bing it off again with a dry cloth. W. B. 


# To economize time in dish washing I 
worked out a plan. Having an enamel 
sink equipped with hot and cold water, I 
had my husband build over the sink a 
grooved shelf. This was firmly placed 
and slanted so as to drain into the sink. 
Anyone who has many dishes could have 
two shelves, one over the other. Then, 
doing away with a dishpan, I wash my 
dishes in the sink, rinsing each one in hot 
water, which I keep running gently, be- 
fore placing it on the rack to drain. To 
—s dish washing, try this scheme. 


# My little nephew, three years old, de- 


veloped swollen glands. On operating, 
the surgeon found a tubercular infection, 
which had been caused by the child’s suck- 
ing his finger. A child’s hands, espe- 
cially if he plays out-of-doors, are con- 
stantly coming in contact with germs— 
another danger in allowing a baby to 
suck its finger. A. B. B 


# A dentist told me it was a delight to 

have the small son of an acquaintance of 

mine come to the chair, though usually 

he dreaded the attempt to work on a 
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child. This seven-year-old had not only 
been sensibly trained in bearing small 
hurts bravely, but he had been taught 
to admire the beautiful color of blood, 
and instead of the outery of the usual 
child at the sight, really considered him- 
self fortunate at the opportunity of see- 
ing it. C. M. W. 


# After having a very handsome piece 
of furniture badly searred because a visi- 
tor rocked against it, I turned my rug so 
that the nap runs in the opposite direc- 
tion. Now the chairs move more away 
from the furniture and there have been 
no more such accidents. B. 


# A most effective trimming for a dress 
can be secured by selecting a pattern of 
lace with a decided floral figure, and 
painting the flowers and leaves with oil 
paints or dyes. These colors will not 
fade when laundered if pressed with a 
hot iron immediately after being painted. 
Paint the outline of the design in 
a tone slightly darker than the rest. 
Nothing could be more dainty for trim- 
ming a sheer white dress than a rose pat- 
tern of lace painted pink and the leaves 
green, my remainder of the laee left white. 


#1 admired a beautiful delicate green 
vine in a friend’s house and was surprised 
to learn that it came from a sweet potato, 
half-covered with water in a jardiniere. 
This can be trained up over a veranda 
if planted in soil. A. M. H 


# I bought a heart-shaped cooky cutter 
last February and cut a lot of cookies 
with it. I gave my little son a box of 
these to take to school, with a note to 
the teacher, requesting permission for 
him to distribute them as his valentines 
to the class whenever she thought best. 
The cookies pleased the children more than 
a conventional valentine would, and the 
whole class was remembered at a very 
trifling cost. Mrs W. P. G. 


# Two small boys were encouraged to 
give their mother material assistance in 
this wise: They were shown the pretty 
mats they had woven in their kindergar- 
ten days, and their attention was called 
to the patterns in cane-seated chairs. 
Then they were told that the holes in 
their stockings and clothing were filled in 
the same way, by weaving back and forth 
until the opening was filled. The boys 
were given needles and darning cotton, 
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and a prize of a new pair of stockings 
was offered for the one who could show 
the neatest darn at the end of the first 
half-dozen holes. Mother planned to do 
some mending at the same time, and told 
engaging tales of the fineness and exact- 
ness of the work of the jeweler, the rug 
maker, ete. In a short time both lads 
were proud of their ability to neatly 
mend their own clothes, E. G. W. 


# At a charity fair in New York tiny 
pots of growing parsley and other 
piquant herbs for soup or salad were sold 
at from five to ten cents apiece, accord- 
ing to size. All kinds of cuttings were 
also obtainable at this booth (the flower 
stall), the prices ranging from one to 
seven cents each. These unusual offer- 
ings met with a ready sale. M. D. 


# The man of the house was detained at 
home for two days and during that time 
accommodatingly brought up my coal 
from the cellar. Two days of groping 
around in the dark for the elusive coal 
shovel caused him to paint it white, and 
since then I have had no difficulty in lo- 
eating it. M. D. 


# Lard pails of various sizes labeled with 
the name of the contents painted in white 
are better than glass jars, because not 
breakable. Wash the pail first in boiling 
water, then in lukewarm water and am- 
monia. Dry in the oven. I keep meal, 
rice, beans, ete, in ten-pound pails in rows 
on my pantry shelves, the painted name 
outside. I keep a tube of flake-white 
paint in the kitchen closet for this pur- 
pose. I have had one tube twelve years. 
Ten-pound pails are excellent for keeping 
crackers, doughnuts, cookies, ete. C. B. 


# In a recent issue was a Discovery stat- 
ing that the process of curing grapes or 
making raisins often includes dipping 
them in lye to soften the skins, and that 
Californians, knowing that this lye is 
not rinsed off, are in the habit of pouring 
boiling water over the raisins before 
sending them to the table. As a matter 
of fact, in the euring of raisins no lye 
whatever is used; indeed, exposure to the 
sun is all that is needed. This wrong idea 
may have arisen from the fact that the 
grape sugar, which forms a large per- 
centage of the raisins, sometimes oozes 
out of the fruit, forming small, whitish 
erystals on the skin. The process of mak- 
ing raisins is as follows: The ripe 
bunehes of grapes are laid on clean board 
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trays, which are placed between the rows 
of vines and left exposed to the rays of 
the sun for from ten to twelve days. 
Then they are turned and left for from 
four to six days, when they are ready for 
boxing. They are now sent to the packing 
houses, where: any damaged or inferior 
goods are used as stock feed. The raisins 
are handled and packed in a perfectly 
clean, sanitary way. We Californians are 
very proud of our raisins, and we are 
sorry to have the impression given that 
anything unpleasant or injurious to 
health is used in their curing. C. W. 


# TI read in your Discoveries one by 
FE. M. for marking silver, -using one part 
nitrie acid to three parts hydrochloric 
acid and four parts water. Nothing was 
said about the highly explosive character 
of these acids when combined. My drug- 
gist tol? me that only an experienced 
person should attempt to mix these, as 
they were highly explosive and danger- 
ous, and could not be quickly mixed, nor 
could they be carried from the store 
within twenty-four hours after mixing. 
C. M. W. 

<> The statement referred to appeared 
in this magazine several years ago, but 
not in the Discovery department. For 
the benefit of those who preserve the 
back numbers of the magazine, we print 
this caution. The Editors. 


# To take the leather stains out of my 
light-colored hose, I add a tablespoon 
of borax to the water in which they are 
washed. This quantity is sufficient for 
only one or two pairs of hose. A. W. 


# I have had many a “thank you” from 
our librarian for putting in books I re- 
turn a slip of paper with a mention of 
“loose leaves,” “damaged,” ete. I. B. L. 


# One of the most profitable and not the 
least interesting of the booths at a re- 
cent bazaar was a mending booth. All 
service was volunteered, and the ordi- 
nary mending materials, such as thread, 
darning cotton and patches, were donated, 
but anything else needed was furnished 
by the customer. We charged a reason- 
able rate, and mended anything from fine 
laces to boys’ socks, ete. We had a 
darning attachment to the sewing ma- 
chine and offered the choice of hand or 
machine work. Many women who other- 
wise could not have spared time to attend 
the fair brought their mending, thereby 
gaining recreation for themselves and 
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making a donation to the cause. All our 
bachelors seized the opportunity to have 
their mending done up, and even the 
women who did the mending caught up 
own household rips and tears. 


# Calling on a friend, I observed a piece 
of black cardboard about 12 by 12 inches, 
eut to fit over the 
pedals of the piano 
while the children 
were practicing. It 
is an excellent idea; 
those of us who have 
children know how 
little feet kick the 
“ace of a piano. J. 8. 


# Those who use gaslights and grates 
will be delighted with the effect produced 
by placing broken or used gas mantles 
across the front of the grate. The illu- 
mination will often suffice for lights. 
P.. 


# Never let a child have a ball in the 
streets of cities or towns; I find that in 
chasing the ball children are utterly ob- 
livious of cars, teams and automobiles 
M. C. J. 


# Ten of us girls meet every Tuesday 
afternoon to sew, and previous to our 
work we serve a lunch, being limited to 
four courses. We each strive to outdo 
the other in making things as different 
as possible, but they gave me the palm 
last week. I'll pass the idea on. My 
mission dining table I left bare, and used 
a set of brown linen doilies and ecenter- 
piece worked in yellow. In the center of 
the table I placed a small round loaf of 
bread, hollowed out, and filled with yel- 
low roses. At the corners of the table 
were my candlesticks, with yellow shades, 
and before each place was a plate con- 
taining a five-cent loaf of bread, a tiny 
doily with a bfseuit on it, another larger 
doily with a steaming cup of yellow coffee, 
rich and golden. The look on the faces 
of my guests repaid me for the effort. 
They seated themselves politely, when 
one elever girl gave a squeal of discovery, 
and quickly untied the yellow ribbon bow 
on top of her loaf, lifted off the entire 
upper crust and found her loaf had been 
hollowed out carefully to preserve its 
shape. In one end it contained four tiny 
lettuce sandwiches, in the center olives 
and bits of dill pickles. A lettuce leaf 
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in the other corner contained the chicken 
salad. In the tiny cold biscuits were 
mints (yellow, of course). It was not 
much trouble, as a sharp knife cut the 
upper crust off neatly, and it was easy 
to take out the soft crumbs and fill the 
loaf. The crust was carefully replaced 
and a wide yellow ribbon was tied about 
the center of the loaf, with a huge bow 
on the top. I laid a fork across the loaf. 
I scooped out the biscuits in the same 
manner. Crepe paper could be used for 
the mats, doilies, centerpiece, candle 
shades, flowers and also to tie the loaves 
of bread, thereby making the decorations 
very inexpensive. Mrs R. B. 


# To save steps and time (I live in an 
upstairs tenement), I have the key to the 
back door attached to a tape and hung 
by the side of my kitchen window. When 
the groceryman or the milkman rings 
the bell, I throw down the key to them 
and they let themselves in and bring up 
the key. This scheme keeps out unde- 
sirable callers and saves much annoyance 
from peddlers. R. E. R. 


# The old-fashioned natural pongee 
should be ironed rough dry. Sprinkling 
is very apt to spot it. K. P. T. 


# A certain mother procured a goodly 
number of the spring clothespins and 
uses them in various places. In the back 
hall, where the children’s hats are kept, 
four of the pins hang suspended from 
as many hooks, by means of stout tapes, 
each of a different gay color. When a 
child comes in he removes his cap and 
snaps the clothespin to it, and the hat 
is in place, ready for him "the next time 
he needs it. As each child is allowed to 
choose his favorite color for the tape, all 
confusion as to ownership is avoided. In 
the back entry stand orderly rows of lit- 
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tle overshoes, fastened together by means 
of clothespins—one pin to a pair. In the 
bathroom the same method is used with 
each child’s washcloth, and in the closets 
the shoes not in use are held together, in 
pairs, by clothespins. For her own deli- 
eate lingerie waists, the same mother 
finds these pins the best way to hang 
them in her closet. B. 8. D. 


# The experienced flat dweller knows 
that it is a custom, particularly in large 
cities where moving is a confirmed habit, 
to repaper over the old paper. Aside 
from the grave danger of germs of all 
varieties, the layers afford a breeding place 
for household insects. In our apartment 
the painter found five layers of wall- 
paper in one bedroom and three in the 
living rooms. Those who contemplate 
apartment life should watch carefully 
when the renovations are in process. 


F. W. 


# A member of my family developed 
frequent spells of violent sick headache 
and stomach trouble. I remembered read- 
ing in your magazine that cream and 
sugar form an indigestible mass in the 
stomach, causing much trouble. To this 
person breakfast meant a big dish of 
breakfast food, with a generous supply 
of sugar and cream, of which he was 
very fond. It was some time before I 
could convince him that this was the 
cause of his trouble, but finally he was 
willing to try top milk, and now it is 
three months since he has had a sick 
headache. C. R. N. 


# A friend of mine utilizes blankets that 
have lost their fresh look by covering 
them with a dainty silkaline or sateen, 
for use before it is cold enough for the 
thicker cotton or down puff. H. C. T. 
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A room in Danaway House, with characteristic furniture 


Furniture of an English Designer 


By Grace Aspinwall 


HE frank, conscientious copying of 

the fine designs of old furniture, 

without any endeavor to add an 
appearance of age or the ravages of 
time to what is really new, is commend- 
able in view of the fact that this appears 
to be an age that strongly doubts its 
power to create a distinct and beautiful 
style of its own, because of its artistic 
timidity and weakness. Old models, more- 
over, do not always fit the requirements 
of modern life as it is lived today. 
Every age has its own charaeter and 
requirements, its own spirit and aims, 
of whieh its produetions are the mate- 
rial realization. But, however much we 
may esteem the work of our forefathers, 
however much we may recognize their 
excellence both as designers and as erafts- 
men, we must beware of anything like 
an habitual and universal aeeeptance of 
their decorative output, in any or all 
of its varying forms, as the final word. 
We should certainly acquaint ourselves 


with their methods and their aims. We 
should go zealously to school with their 
achievements before us. But, having 
assimilated all they have to bestow upon 
us, we should take it, not as an end in 
itself, but as a point of departure whence 
we can reach something, if not better, 
at least belonging to ourselves; which 
shall be the outward expression of our per- 
sonality, informed, trained and expanded 
by a study of all that has gone before. 

These obvious truths are thoroughly 
realized by all our thinkers and by those 
of our artifieers who ean lay claim to 
intelleetuality, and our present purpose 
is to inquire what such are doing in the 
particular industrial section of furniture 
making. Here, side by side with the 
copyists, are the originals. To what ex- 
tent ean we praise their work? How far 
does it show features of worth as well 
as features of novelty? Be it observed 
that it is no great effort to be original, 
if that is your only object. | 
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Settles designed by Ernest W. Simson 


You can easily compass the invention 
and making of something that no one 
has made before, if you are satisfied 
with a result that everyone else before 
you has resolutely avoided as contrary 
to the canons of art, the laws of design 
and the rules of ornament. A _ striving 
for originality merely for originality’s 
sake is senseless vanity leading to con- 


temptible work. Is there not a good 
deal of this spirit about—and rather 


actively about—with a considerable and 
none too desirable output? 

Is there not an English sehool with 
an affectation of simplicity, amounting 
to the obvious striving after a conceited 
primitiveness? And is there not a 
French school that lets itself go into an 
inebriation of form and a flagrancy of 
decoration that kicks over the traces of 
all discipline and tradition? 


These, however, are only by-produets 
of a teeming age. There is also much 
informed thought, much ordered taste, 


given to new design in furniture, and 
there is illustrated herewith the work 


a man who is thoroughly representative 
of the best school of our day. Here sim- 
plicity and restraint are, indeed, the dom- 
inant notes, but are accompanied by the 
absence of affectation and the presence 
of sound principle and of a tutored in- 
stinet for right proportion and fine dee- 
oration. Tradition used, not with ser- 
vility, but as a framework or skeleton te 
Je elothed with new flesh and vivified by 
fitness to modern ideas—such. are the 
lines on which Ernest W. Simson moves 
in his furniture designs. 

Mr Simson is thoroughly an- artist. 
His whole time and attention are con- 
centrated on the study of artistie furni- 
ture making and his work is echarae- 
terized by great finish and refinement. 
Perhaps its simplicity is rather over-pro- 
nounced. The frequent banishment of all 
semblance of cornice produces a certain 
idea of attenuation, and gives to pieces 
of furniture intended as the permanent 
inmates of rooms of whose decorative 
scheme they form a part, to bear a kin- 
ease, the leading 


ship to the packing 


Danaway House, in which Ernest W. Simson designs furnity 
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A pair of Simson chairs 


principle of -whose construction is facil- 
ity of removal and porterage. But 
there is a great attention to form and 
proportion, a  eareful selection of 
material and painstaking thought over 
detail. 


Mr Simson works in a highly inspiring 
environment. His workshop is in the 
little Cotswold village of Sapperton, 
England, and is called the Danaway 
workshop. It is set in a Highlandlike 
glen which expands into the Stroud 


A Simson dining room set 
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Valley—an ancient home of handicrafts. 
Danaway House is a little old, old nar- 
row house, time-worn and ivy-covered; 
the house itself is an inspiration to an 
artist. 

The house is artistically arranged in- 
side with furniture of Mr Simson’s own 


N THIS popular but comprehensive 
volume Dr Caroline Latimer offers 
a book of direct benefit to both moth- 

ers and daughters. The attempt is to 
make the mother more intelligent end 
eareful regarding thé physical life of 
girls between the ages of twelve and 
twenty, and to present to the girls them- 
selves, in acceptable form, simple ex- 
planations and directions for the guard- 
ing of their own health. 

The treatment of the subject, while 
thoroughly scientific, is free from tech- 
nicalities, and unites with its frankness 
a sineere sympathy. It is fitting that 
a eandid presentment of a young wom- 
an’s physical life and needs at the most 
critical period of development should be 
given by a doctor who is also a woman. 
The introduction, from the pen of Dr 
H. A. Kelley, professor of gynecological 
surgery at the Johns Hopkins University, 
is not the least valuable portion of the 
book in that it takes a sane and strong 
position of objection to uniform edueca- 
tion for boys and girls beyond the gram- 
mar school age, in consideration of the 
fact that this education for a girl must be 
earried on by attempting “to treat the 
restrictions of nature as if they did not 
exist.” In this attempt Dr Kelley points 
out the grave menace to a girl’s health 
from resultant nerve strain. 

Dr Latimer holds to Dr Kelley’s view 
and presents to girls, clearly and can- 
didly, with both dignity and wisdem, the 
proper way to deal with a matter in 
which nature alone is the lawgiver. 

Correct information, early imparted in 
fullness by mothers to daughters, is held 
to be the basis of health for mind and 
body, and to this end there are three care- 
ful chapters which every mother would 
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design and workmanship, and the effect 
is beautiful and restful. A photograph 
of one of the rooms is given here, with 
characteristic pieces of furniture deco- 
rating it. 

Some excellent examples of Mr Sim- 
son’s work are shown here. 


Girl and Woman 


Reviewed by Grace Duffield Goodwin 


do well to read as a lesson in physiology 
all too often omitted in the instruction 
of youth. The three chapters dealing 
with “physical, mental and moral dis- 
turbaneces ” will be of great help to 
mothers in understanding the little daugh- 
ters who often seem queer and emotional 
and disobedient, lax of will and quick of 
temper. 

Dr Latimer makes special pleas for 
sleep and proper food during high sehool 
days, calling attention to the great neces- 
sity of care in the feeding of young 
girls at this time. Many a mother, she 
says, will be exceedingly careful of the 
diet of a little child, and leave the choice 
of food for a growing girl to the girl’s 
own unwisdom. 

For the benefit of young girls whe 
must go through this diffieult period un- 
guarded, and perhaps must also be self- 
supporting, Dr Latimer gives a fine and 
sensible chapter on personal hygiene, in 
which the recommendations are adapted 
to those who may have few conveniences 
and little money, and yet who desire to be 
well and attractive. The importance of 
such a book for girls who must depend 
upon themselves ean hardly be over-esti- 
mated, and it is a book to be added te 
the libraries of all organizations for 
young women who cannot get at home the 
needful care and instruction. 

Dr Latimer has done a real service to 
young womanhood, and the book carries 
the air of authority because the author 
was formerly biological instructor in the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore, where 
her life among young women has taught 
her what it is that they need to know, 
and her special training fits her te 
supply of it in this helpful and readable 
book. 
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The Lileks of the House 


By E. P. L. 


NOWING that it is the optimist 

that suceeeds nowadays, I sternly 

forbade myself to fear or worry, 
even if white hair and a few wrinkles 
would debar me from the business world. 
There must be something for an elderly 
woman to do. One day I met a young 
man whom I knew very well, and seeing 
that he looked unhappy, I asked him 
what was bothering him. Then he told 
me a_ perplexity which I afterwards 
learned was shared by many other young 
people. A young woman, whom he hoped 
sometime to marry, had reeently come to 
N to work in the library. She was a 
college girl, a gentlewoman, and she found 
herself very miserable in the lodgings she 
had been compelled to take, because they 
afforded her no- place where she could 
receive him. The tiny parlor was always 
used in the evening by the family and 
after several embarrassing attempts to 
entertain him there, they had resorted to 
the old practice of walking the streets 
evening after evening. He knew this was 
not what he ought to allow her to do. 
“ But,” he exclaimed, “ where can we go? 
If there was only a club where we could 
pay for the use of a parlor, so we wouldn’t 
get ourselves talked about—” 

start one tonight,” I replied, 
catching his idea as a means of turning 
my home to some use. “ You may eall 
on the young lady in one of my parlors 
or library for thirty-five cents an evening, 
for the use of the room. I shall always 
be around in the role of chaperon, and 
will do my best to make the place seem 
homey. You may tell the fellows, too, 
if you like; they may also be in the same 
quandary.” What a grip that boy gave 
my hand as we parted! I was well aware 


what a privilege I was extending to 
these young people and I soon learned 
how much they appreciated it. 

During the first winter there was not 
an evening when my rooms were not in 
demand. Once a week, generally Thurs- 
days, some group of girls or men would 
give a party or jollification, when I was 
commissioned to serve ice cream and cake. 
both homemade; and frequently on other 
evenings I was asked for hot cocoa and 
cookies, a special kind I made very well. 
I usually netted a dollar an evening, and 
five dollars for the parties. At the end 
of the season I had cleared $400, which 
was a goodly sum, all things considered. 

The carpets in my parlors were soon 
replaced by rugs, and the perfection of 
my waxed floors for dancing gained a 
wide reputation. I firmly believe this 
step of mine has been the means of sav- 
ing many a gay girl from getting into 
mischief, by affording a place where a 
good time could be had in safety. Never 
once was my hospitality abused in the 
least degree, it being apparent that the 
young people were able to adapt them- 
selves to the atmosphere of my home. I 
placed a small sewing table in an ingle- 
nook near the fireplace in the hall, and 
there, by the light of a big lamp, I sat 
evening after evening, busy with some 
needlework, never obtrusive, yet restrain- 
ing to a certain degree the liberty of the 
house. I was often joined by the young 
people, who gathered around the ecrac- 
kling wood fire as if they were hungry for 
the hominess of it all. I often thought of 
Ruskin’s true wife, “ whose home stretches 
far around her, shedding its quiet light 
far for those who else were homeless.” 


For Lincoln’s Birthday 


The steadfast soul; the calm, clear brain 
that planned 

His country’s weal; the gentle, rugged 
hand 

That freed three million slaves by stroke 
of pen; 


The great, strong heart that held but love 
for men; 

A memory more sweet, more bright than 
Fame— 

All these we pledge in pledging Lincoln’s 
name. 


Arthur Guiterman. 
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Books Worth Reading 


A Story with a Purpose 


Written primarily for young people, 
The House on the North Shore, by Mar- 
ion Foster Washburne, will hold the at- 
tention of any reader. It portrays the 
menace of heredity and the degeneracy 
which invariably follows the violation 
of the laws of God and nature. The 
story plainly shows that parents may 
edueate, wisely guide and advise their 
young folks, but that it rests with youth 
to choose between right and wrong con- 
duct, to yield to or battle with the strange 
stirrings and fierce individualism of the 
adeleseent period. 

The breezy experiences of a lovable girl 
and a courageous youth on a ranch in 
Wyoming lend freshness and color to 
the plot, while a tender bit of a love 
tale completes the purpose of the book: 
to show man his duty to the race, 


The New Dictionary 


Tf virtue there be in propinquity, this 
magazine should be the best of spellers 
and linguists, for the editorial rooms are 
on the same floor with and adjacent to 
the G & C Merriam Co, the publishers 
and editors of “Webster’s International 
Dictionary. We editors hobnob, on oe- 
casion, with the learned men who have 
edited the stupendous new edition. This 
work was done under the general direction 
of the late Dr W. T. Harris, formerly 
United States commissioner of education, 
the two men chiefly responsible for the 
splendid results being Messrs Asa George 
Baker and F. Sturges Allen. 

It is difficult to conceive anything more 
complete and convenient than the new 
International. The first difference to 
attract the attention beyond the slightly 
increased bulk of the volume, is the ar- 
rangement of the page. There are the 
three columns of words and definitions. 
as heretofore, but across the bottom of 
the page are four narrow columns in 
which are given unusual words and 
phrases, included in the same alphabeti- 
eal range. Thus the unusual and sup- 
plementary words, instead of being at the 
back of the dictionary, are ranged along- 
side their companions in the alphabet, 
and the more readily found and more 
often studied. 

meu 


Another improvement is the compara- 
tive table, at the front of the book, giv- 
ing the differing pronunciations of mooted 
words according to the leading authori- 
ties. The illustrations are modernized 
and good. 

Indeed, the new Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary is a veritable encyelo- 
pedia, and no family ean afford to be 
without it, especially if there are chil- 
dren in the home. 


Books Received 


Tue Kire Book, by B. Cary Kilvert, 
is a thrilling tale in verse for boys and 
girls, illustrated with full-page drawings 
in eolors by the author. Price $1.25; 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Practica Dieretics, with Reference to 
Diet in Disease, by Alida Frances Pattee, 
has gone into its fifth edition. This use- 
ful volume of 300 pages, written by a pro- 
fessional nurse, is published by the author 
at $1, or $1.10 by mail,- at 52 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 

Functionat Nerve Diseases, by A. T. 
Schofield, M IT’, an eminent English phy- 
sician. The book is thoroughly scientifie 
and written directly for the physician 
interested in psychotherapy. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co; $2.50. 

SomME OF THE WONDERS OF BIOLOGY is a 
series of popular papers on scientific 
themes, by William Hanna Thompson, 
M D, LL D; sueh topies, for example, 
as “ The Real Self and Drugs;” “ Brain 
and Body;” “The Nervous System and 
the Blood.” Furnished by our Book De- 
partment for $1.30, postpaid. 


Tue Tirte Marxket, An International 
Romance, by Emily Post. Dodd, Mead 
& Co; $1.50. 


Tue Lanp or Lona AGo, by Eliza Cal- 
vert Hall, author of Aunt Jane of Ken- 
tucky. Drawings by G. Patrick Nelson 
and Beulah Strong. Little, Brown & 
Co; $1.50 


Cock-a-DoopLe Being Further 
Chronicles of the Dudley Grahams, by 
Alice Calhoun Haitres, drawings by 
Francis Day. The story of a chicken 
farm. Henry Holt & Co. 
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Practical Problems 


Noise Victims this Way 


“A noisy noise annoys an oyster;” 
what kind of noise troubles you, Mrs 
Reader—that of early milk wagons, or 
flat wheels on the street ears, or loud 
musical instruments in the adjoining 
apartment, or yelling boys? 

Here in Springfield is a city fire whistle 
which, in order to awaken a_baker’s 
dozen or so of firemen subject to call, 
groans its dismal message into the ears 
of a city full. This in a modern com- 
munity of some 90,000 souls! 

The population of a city or village 
may be divided into two classes: the 
sound sleepers, who seem to be in a 
majority, and who therefore rule; and the 
suffering minority, who must submit to 
the torture inflicted or be treated as hy- 
pochondriaes and eranks. 

The suffering minority is growing, and 
has a champion in this magazine. Every 
reader who has a grievance is cordially 
invited to write to the Editor and tell him 
about it. It will help in a campaign 
against unnecessary noise to know the 
principal offenses and offenders. 

Don’t hesitate to write; but do not 
expect, necessarily, a personal reply. 


Chocolate Schnitten 
By the Editor 


Ever sinee the fateful day when the 
writer of these lines “met up,” as the 
sporting fraternity say, with an unnamed 
and divine chocolate cake in the Austrian 
Tyrol, he has searched day and night in 
his travels for a repetition of that de- 
lightful moment. He found the other 
day at an excellent restaurant in New 
York—the Cafe Boulevard—quite by ac- 
cident, something which carried him back 
to that summer afternoon in the Tyrolese 
mountains. It was put down on the bill 
of fare as “chocolate schnittep” This 
restaurant has a pastry cook from Vienna, 
a woman who is an artist. The recipe 
is here offered our readers, by courtesy 
of the Cafe Boulevard, as a delicacy rare 
and rich, by no means cheap when eggs 
are searce, but well worth the price when 
one wants something delicious and unus- 
ual. The recipe makes enough of the con- 


fection to last for some time, or else give 
the entire family indigestion. Following 
is the recipe: 

Chocolate Schnitten 


Take the yolks of twelve eggs and two 
cupfuls of sugar and stir for about half 
an hour; then about three-quarters of a 
pound of chocolate (which has been heated 
in the oven and allowed to cool) and one 
cup of cracker meal are to be added. 
Lastly, add one pound of ground hazel 
nuts and the stiffly beaten whites of 
twelve eggs. Bake in two layers in a flat 
square pan. When cool, put a layer of 
raspberry jelly in between the two and 
cut in slices to suit—diamond form will 
be very convenient. 

The icing is made with one-half a cup- 
ful of confectioner’s sugar, with enough 
water added to make a thick paste. 
Allow it to boil in a double boiler until 
it is the thickness of honey. Add one- 
quarter pound sweet, softened chocolate. 


Pellagra 


Is there danger of contracting pellagra 
from corn foods? This question has 
come to the magazine of late a number 
of times. Several physicians consulted 
with reference to the matter are disposed 
to minimize the danger. Among the 
sickly and ill-fed of poverty-stricken dis- 
tricts the disease may appear, or in cer- 
tain hospitals and insane asylums. Fam- 
ilies, however, which employ ordinary 
safeguards in the purchase of food sup- 
plies need not avoid corn produets, the 
most of which are excellent and free 
from disease germs. 


Erratum 


The story of “Melissa Clarissa De 
Lisle,” by Carolyn Wells, to be found 
on Page 174 of this number, is to be con- 
tinued in March, though many readers 
will find the “to be continued” line 
missing in their copies. “ Melissa” is a 
tale with a moral, a pointed one, for 
many girls and young women, who 
should not by any means be diverted 
from the narrative at this stage. 
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Good Clothes, Good Economy 


By S. R. 


KEPT an aceurate account of every 

cent spent on dress for ten years, 

and the average was $71.15, one year 
going as high as $102.94. This ineluded 
everything in the way of clothing— 
shoes and underwear, as well as dresses, 
ribbons, gloves and_ hats. 

Some years one naturally spends more 
than others, as a good suit costs quite 
a little, but by all means buy good suits. 
I know of nothing that pays better. A 
question I have not yet solved is whether 
or not a ready-made suit is a better in- 
vestment than one made to order, but 
I rather think not, beeause the linings 
are almost invariably better in the latter 
case. 

Of my four-year-old suit, which was 
made to order, one of my friends re- 
marked a few weeks ago, “ What a nice 
looking suit!’ When I told her how old 
it was she insisted that she couldn’t afford 
to have her suit made. Probably she had 
bought several cheap, ready-made suits 
to my one, and they had always looked 
like cheap suits. Whereas mine has 
looked well all the time. 


One of the main things to make up 


your mind to is simplicity. 
good taste is a great help. Have the 
extras that are not really necessities 
good, or else leave them alone. I say 
good, but that does not necessarily mean 
expensive. 

{ try to make my clothes carefully, so 
there are almost never any rips to be 
sewed up; but, of course, darning and 
mending are needed when one’s clothes 
begin to wear, and I make it a practice 
to attend to all mending, if possible, when 
there is the first necessity for it. 

One’s dress depends very much on one’s 
surroundings, so this article may explain 
itself better if I say that my associates 
are people who are seeking to make the 
world better for their having lived in it, 
but are not trying to get all they can 
out of it for their own enjoyment, and 
they do not dress for the mere pleasure 
of it, as so many women do. Most of 


Naturally 


them are comfortably well off, and some 
of them are wealthy. 

My figures might be very materially 
lessened if I did not always have one 
or two silk waists on hand, or did not 
care so much about good materials, 
though to a certain extent the latter is 
one of the secrets of economical dressing. 

Don’t waste your money on cologne, 
powders, ete, but keep clean. That ia 
another secret of economical dressing. 
IT have seen beautiful waists laid aside 
as of no use, when a thin, washable,. high- 
necked slip underneath, next to the skin, 
would have absorbed most of the per- 
spiration and dirt that had ruined the 
waist. 

Look for materials that will wash weil. 
Instead of a wash flannel which will 
shrink and get furry buy a challis, 
which ean be washed and worn watil 
you are almost tired of the sight of it. 
But there is one important point: choose 
something with a small figure which won’t 
impress your friends so that they will 
never forget it! 

To keep one’s clothes clean, use water, 
benzine or some good elothes cleaner 
whenever a spot appears. Keep your 
clothes carefully brushed, folded and put 
away when not in use. Why dressmak- 
ers insist upon putting tapes on each side 
of a skirt band instead of one across the 
front and two at the back I cannot see, 
as the side tapes almost invariably make 
wrinkles on the hips. 

Never pin your clothes together. For 
years I have hooked my waists and skirts 
together by two hooks, one on each side 
of the back. Use the buttonhole stitch 
for sewing on hooks and eyes and they 
will rarely ever come off. 

Keep out of the stores. This is a great 
economy, as you will very soon see, if 
you try it. There are many beautiful 
things which we see and think we simply 
must have, but if we do not see them 
the temptation is removed. Don’t be 
dragged into bargains. Nothing is a 
bargain which you don’t need. 
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March Winds 
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.*? stated Mr Peart—Page 298 


I won't do any such thing 
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Drawing by J. J. Gould 


The Way It Worked in Kezar 
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